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PBBFACB 

OF '.cnu mu TOR 

TO THE SECOND PABT OE THIS JOURNAL. 


When thc 3 first portion oi tlie Memoirs of tlie late Mi. 
Cliarles Grevillc, (-oiisistiug of a Journal of tlie Reigns of 
Ring George IV. and King William IV., was given to 
tlie -world in tiie autumn of the year 1874, it was inti¬ 
mated tliat tlie continuation of tlie work was reserved 
for future publication. Those volumes included the 
record of events which Mr. Greville had noted in his 
Diary from tlie year 1818 to the accession of Hei 
Majesty Queen Victoria in tlie year 1837, a period of 
nineteen years. As tlicy were publislied in 1874, an 
interval of tliirty-seven years had elapsed between 
tlie latest event recorded in them and the date at 
whicli tliey appeared. The reigns of George IV. and 
William IV. already belonged to the history of the 
past, and accordingly I did not conceive it to be my 
duty to suiiprcss or qualify any of the statements or 
opinions of the Author on public men or public events. 
I am still of opinion that this was the right course 
for a person charged with the pidilication of these 
numuscripts to pursue. I have seen it stated that the 
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first edition of these Journals contains passages wliicli 
have been suppressed in the later editions: but this 
is an error. The first edition contained a good many 
mistakes, which were subsequently pointed out by 
criticism, or discovered and corrected. Two or iliix'e 
sentences relating to private individuals were omitted, 
but nothing which concerns pubhc j)ersonages or public 
events has been withdrawn. 


Eight and forty years have now elapsed sinm: llu' 
date at which the narrative contained in tlie |■ormel• 
volumes was suspended, and I am led by several ecu 
siderations to the opinion that the time haw ;irrive(l 


when it may be resumed. We are divided by a long- 
interval from the administrations of Lord Mnlbourn.'', 
Sir Eobert Peel, and Lord John Bussell, and, with a, 
very smaU number of exceptions, no one wurvivciw win. 

sat in the Cabinets of those statesmen. Nearly ImJf ;i, 
century has elapsed since the occurrence of the evciitw 
recorded in the earlier pages of these volumew, and in a. 
few months from the publication of them, the naJlon 
and the empire may celebrate with just entliuwiamn tb.^ 
jubfiee of the reign of Queen Victoria. 'I’hosc ^vho 
have had the good fortune to witness this long s.n-ics <.f 
events, and to take any part in them, may well desire 
to leave behind them some record of a perio.l, 
examp ed in the annals of Great Britain and of H,,. 
world for an almost unbroken continuance of .n-o- 
gress, prosperity, liberty, and peace. It is „<.( tu<, 
soon to glean in the records of the time those fugitive 
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iitiprcssioiis wliicli will oii6 dfiy Idg tliG iiisitGriEls of 
history- To us, veterans of the century, life is in the 
past, and we look back with unfading interest on the 
generations that have passed away. 

As far as I am myself concerned, I am desirous 
to complete, whilst I am able, the task allotted to 
me by Mr. Greville in his last hours, which indeed I 
regard as a sacred dxity, since I know that in placing 
these Journals in my hands his principal motive and 
intention was that they should not be withheld from 
publication until the present interest in them had ex¬ 
pired. The advance of years reminds me that if this 
duty is to be performed at all by me, it must not be 
indefinitely delayed, and if any strictui’es are passed on 
the Editor of these volumes, I prefer to encounter them 
in my own person rather than to leave the work in 
other hands and to the uncertainty of the future. 

If I turn to precedent and the example of other 
writers, it will be found that the interval of time which 
has elapsed since the latest date included in these 
volumes, embracing the period from 1837 to 1852, is 
considerably greater than that which marked the pub¬ 
lication of similar contributions to political history.’' 

* To look tack as far as tlio Memoirs of tlio fifteenth century, it may 
to noted that the first edition of the Memoirs of Philippe ^de Oommes, 
who had lived in the confidential intimacy of King Louis XI. and Kmg 
Charles 'VIII. of France, waa published in Paris in 1524, under a special 
privilege obtained 'for that pmrposo. Louis XI. died in 1483, and his son 
Charles VIII. in 1498. Comines himself died in 1611. These Memoira, 
therefore, were putlished at a time when many of the persons mentioned m 
tham and most of their immediate descendants, were stiU alive. 
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At tlie head of these must be placed Bishop Bui'iict’s 
‘History of His Own Time.’ Bishop Burnet liad lived 
in confidential relations with four Sovereigns and tludi- 
Ministers, and it would be a mistake to coiii]);i,re tin; 
position of Mr. Greville (who never filled any odic.o 
of a pohtical nature, and who never lived in c.oii- 
fidential intercourse with the Court) with that of tin: 
bold adviser of Charles II. and James H., and the 
trusted councillor of 'William and Mary. hi,shop 

Burnet finished his history of the reigns of Charles 11. 
and James H. about the year 1704; that of WiHi;i,in 
and Queen Anne between 1710 and 1713. In 171-1 he 
died. The fii-st folio containing the earlier reigns was 
published by his son in 1724; the second in 1734, 
barely twenty years after the death of Queen AmJ. 
Many passages were, however, suppressed, and the taxi 
was not restored in its integrity until the publication of 
the Oxford edition in the present century. 

Lord aarendon died in 1674, and the first edition 
of his ‘ History of the Eebellion and the Civil Wars ' 
was published in 1702-4, with some altera,Lions ami 
omissions, which were supplied by the publication of 
the complete text in 1826. 

Lord Chfflterfield died in 1773. and liis ‘ rx-J;ln,» 

■s ^on,’ a work abonnding in keen and s,-n.Kislie olw,-,,. 

IlW “ Prt&M in 11,0 

following year, 1774. 

& Maniel Wraxak's .Memoir,' wbieh co„,,ai„ 
extant of the debater at the tin,,. „r 
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the Coalition Ministry in 1783, and on the Regency 
Question in 1788, were jxiiblislied in 1815, about thirty 
years after those discnssioxrs. 

But it is scarcely necessary to seek for remote pre¬ 
cedents to justify tire publication of the materials of 
contemporary history. Our own time has been fertile 
in great examples of it. Bor instance, tlie ‘ Memoirs 
of Lord Palmerston,’ by Lord Dalling and Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, are full of confidential correspondence on the 
secret discussions and resolutions of tlie Cabinet. The 
‘ Journal of Lord Elleidxorough,’ recently published 
by Lord Colchester, contains the ])riva,te record of a 
Cai)iiu!t ]VIinisto;r on tlie events of the day and the 
clni;ra,(;tc‘r,s of his (iollcagucs. llie more recent publi¬ 
cation of Jjord M.almc5sl)ury’s ‘Autobiogxaphy,’ and of 
the Croker Iki|)(TS, lias made public a large amount 
of c.oi-r('S[)ondence and ird'ormation of great intei'cst, 
wilh reference to the minisU'rial combinations and 
political transactions of Ihe prc'seiiL century. And 
above all, Her Majc'sly (bu'cn Victoria, by plac.ing the 
[lapers of the la.t(‘ Prince' Consort, and her own corre- 
S[)ondence a,nd journals, in the Imnds of Sir 'fheodore 
M.artin, for the ])urposc of <'.om|)osing from the most 
authentic. ma,teria.ls a, full !)iogra,phy of that illustrious 
I’rince, has shown tha.t, far from regarding with distrust 
or repugnance l.he rec.ords of c.ontemj)ora,ry history, 
she ha,s b('(,'n graciously j)lea,sed to contribute to it in 
tlie xnost amiile nia,nner by the publication of an irn- 
nu'use ma,ss of doenments relating to the interior of 
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the Court, the intercourse of the Sovereign with In'r 
Ministers, the character of foreign monarchy, iJn^ h'ss 
known transactions of her reign, and even tiu' domcHlic. 
incidents of her life. No Sovereign ever courUid moi-ii 
fully and more willingly the light of publicity on a 
reign which needs no concealment or disguise. 

It would be presumptuous to compare the Jouriinls 
of an individual who never held any important ollic.ci 
in the State, and who derived his knowledge of [uililic 
affairs entirely from the intercourse of private; (iitnul- 
ship, with the correspondence and private records of 
sovereigns, ministers, and statesmen of tin; hinlK'sl, 
rank, which have been pubhshed with their Hanc.tiun 
or with that of their immediate successoi's. TIi(!,s(>, 
Journals advance no such pretension; but the prodnc.- 
tion of so many confidential documents of contem¬ 


porary or recent history by such personages may be, 
fairly mvoked to justify, a fortiori, the i)u,blic,;il.i(m of 
notes and memoranda of a humbler chai-acicr. 

The incidents and opinions which, will lx; fomid in 
these volumes derive their chief value from (,lu> fu.! 
that they are recorded by a bystander and sixmt.-il.or, 
who was not, and did not aspire to be, an a<‘,tor in tin- 
occurrences he witnessed, but who lived on tumis „f 
intimacy with many of the most active politicians of IdH 
tales, in both the leading parties in the'State, althon-r), 
>e stnctly belonged to neitber of then,, and waa wholly 
indifierent to mere party interests. 

Mr. Greville himself, in communicating a portion, of 
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Ivis manuscripts to one of liis friends, wrote of them in 
the following terms‘ You will find the greater part 
‘ political, not often narrative; mostly allusions and 
‘ comments on passing events, the details of which were 
‘ not notorious and accessible; some miscellanea of a 
‘ difiercnt description, personal, social, official; you will 
‘ find piddic cluiracters freely, flippantly perhaps, and 
‘ frequently very severely dealt with ; in some cases 
‘ you will be sur])rised to see my opinions of certain 
‘ men, some of whom, in many respects, I may perhaps 
‘ think differently of now. Gibbon said of certain 
‘ Fagan philosophers, tliat “ their lives were spent in 
‘ the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue.” I 
‘ cannot boast of having passed my life in the prac- 
‘ tice of virtue, but I may venture to say that I have 
‘ always pursued truth ; and you will see evidence of 
‘ tlie efforts I have made to get at it, and to sum up 
‘ c-oriflicting statements of facts with a sort of judicial 
‘ impartiality.’ 

Fut altliougli I am of opinion Iffiat the time has 
arrived wlien a fiirtlicr portion of these Journals may 
witliout im[)i-oi)riely b('. published, yet I am sensible 
llia(. :i,s tlu^ ii;iri-a.!.ivc; draws nearer to the present time, 
and toiic.lies events ocmirring during the reign of the 
Hovc'nhgn wlio si,ill l.ia,|)pily occupies the throne, much 
more,! i-ctic.ene,(‘ is I'CHiuinal of an Editor than he felt in 
s]>(ia,king of the two last reigns, which belong altogether 
to pa,st history, dlieia^ were in the records of those 
reigns (opics of scandal a,nd topics of ridicule, already 
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familiar to the world, which cast a shadow ovoi' (host' 
pages, and the more so as they were true. In ii;u'r;vliiig 
the earlier passages of the reign of Queen Vitd.ori.-i, no 
such incidents occur. The Court was pure ; tlic. persons 
of the Sovereign and her Consort profoundly respected. 


The monarchy itself has been strengthened in tin; l;ist 
forty-eight years by a strict adherence to tluj prin¬ 
ciples of moral dignity and constitutional governiiuuit. 
Nothing is to be found in any part of these JonniaJs to 
impugn that salutary impression ; and they will adbi-d 
to future generations no unworthy picture, of tlio,s(! 

who have played the most conspicuous pari, in tlie 
last half century. 

Nevertheless, the delicacy and caution which, (night 
to ^be observed in recording the language and 'tin* 
actions of eminent persons, some of wliom a,re .still 
ahve, appear to me to prescribe the oiuission, a,t the 
present time, of some passages that may mon* fitly 
be published hereafter. Accordingly, I luive (axereise,'l 


0 some extent the discretionary powcr.s vui.nMcd 
to me by^the Author with these mauusa-ripts; and 
I have withheld from publication details which ap 
peared to be of a strictly confidential character,'or 
which related the conversations of living p,,>r,soiis. I„ 
t IS respect I have again followed the example set by 
the Illustrious precedents to which I have already 

belhoB, Bishop Burnet’s ‘History of His Own Time’ 
e Due de Samt-Simon’s ‘Memoirs,’ were a,II firsl 
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publislied with large omissions from the text ■ and it 
IS only in our own rg,o-„ne or two oentnries after 
the death ol the writors-tliat these works have been 
made known to the world in tl.eir Integrity front the 
original mainiseniits. I know not if these Journals are 
destined to so long a life i they eertaiiily do not lay 
<;lann to so great mid lasting an historieal and literatw 
ante ; but it is probable tiny will be read and referred 
to liercafter a, a portion of the iiiateriiJs of history of 
III tills (■.eiitiiry. 

Tint alternative lay between the entire suppression 
of the work lor an indeiinite pmiod, and the publica- 

hon of by far the larger por.i.. it wth tlie omission 

ol a lew passigtis which touched too nearly „„ 
'■■■""“opoi'arlos. Upon tile whole, the latter eeurse 
appeals to me the most consistent with the duty I 
•■“ ■;-T'-d from the Author, and wl.ieh I „we to the 
pnhhe. It must not be supposed, however, that tlie 
passages wliiel, are omitted in this edition eontain 
anything wliUili it would be tlnmgbt dise,.editable for 
the Antllorto have written or for thoUditor topnblish 
or tliat liny are of eonsidersble esteiit or imporUnee.’ 

hose passages are ... withheld at tlie present time 

I'-on, motives of delieaey to persons still alive or to 
iimindiale deseeinlants. I adhere to the „pim„„ 
imevioiisly e.vprtissed by me, that the pnlilie conduct of 
I- lose who, by llieir station or l|m|r ollieos must bo 
rega|..le,l as ptiblui ..Jiaraetcrs, iieoils no rotirenee or 
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An observation occurs in one of tbe later volunu^s 
of these Journals (which had previously escaped my 
notice) in which the Author remarks that muel. that 
he has written appears to him to be extremely dull, 
and that to avoid dullness the manuscript should be 
carefully revised before it is made public. I lia,v( 
not the same dread of duUness which affecterl kli-. 
Greville. A passage may be found to contam soiiic- 
thing of interest hereafter, though it is not amusiuj..^ 
and at the worst the reader can pass it lay. N<h- 
do I attach importance to the amusement tlie i>ublic. 
may derive from this work. The volumes now pub- 
hshed may be less attractive to some readers than 
those which preceded them, for they raslale In h'ss 
dissipated and distracted times; but they arc, 1 think, 
more instructive because they are marked I)y a deeper 
insight into political history. 

In conclusion, I may remark that tlie presen t publi 
cation embraces a period'of fourteen years, (‘xtcnidiii!'; 
from tbe accession of Her Majesty (iueen Victoria, 
in 1837 to tlie coup d’etat of Napoleon III. in I Shi. 
The latest events recorded in these pagi-s a.re separ;i,l,ed 
from ns hy an interval of about thiiiy-foiir yeai'.s. 
The occurrences which took place after iJie dnse of 
1851, the subsequent establishment of the Imperial 
power in Trance, the formation of the Gabiiui. of liord 
Aberdeen, followed in 1853 by the Crimean War, ni;irk 
an important epoch in the liistory of this eountry and 
of Europe. I have therefore thought that this da,l,e is 
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the appropriate conclusion of tliis portion of the work. 
Mr. Grevillc, conlinued liLs Journal for nine years more, 
until tlic close oi 18(i0, tliougli in his later years he was 
less conversant witli public affairs than lie liad been 
in the inoL-e active iieriod of Ids life. Sliould life and 
liealtli be vouclisafed to me, I shall endeavour to coin- 
lilete the ta,sk he confided to my care by the publica¬ 
tion of one or two concluding volumes at no distant 
]')eri(.)cL 

HENEY EEEVE. 

Thi^ iiotKis ill, l>ra,clv(3ts iu-e by tlie lilditor, tliose wibliout 
biYidvotH by the Aubhor. 


hi 

■'J."' n, 
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The following inaoemacies have been romarkad wl.ilHl, iIiono oIh.,,!,, 
passing tlirougii the press 
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ToLiii., 




O/, the Duke of Tlellmgton sate in Sir Uolmri, {v,,| 

1841 without office. Sir K. K.iia,l,elil„ill u’a. 

(xeneral with a seat in the Cabinet. 

> 60, line 18, for Ememm TfnnrnI reml Trinuint. 

72 for Sir Grey i„ 11,,. 

113, the Eev. William CjukiI was I'ii'-n- im/ i-r ,,, 

andEeotorofEame: nt 

126, last line but two, for any rea<l my 
m, last two lines, lor Moore if Eurrll <m rr,,n. 

tile battles of Moodkpp 'ww i ri i . 

»®=«’aber 1S45, uV.t a,' 

108, line 12, for MaGhaU read MacJIulr.. 

218, note ^ line 2, for Gotto read (JoiUi, 
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CHAPTEE 1* 


Tlio Mnv Rfvio-Ti™-»-(1liara,(ior ^ P()lii‘u;a,I EHocts of t.lii' 

l)(‘ath -"('aiHlidati^s for OirKUi—Ijonl Dinliain—''Cht^ KiiiA^ Tuuoral— 
Th(‘ El,odious-Tlu' VVhi^^s and OXJouiull -d<di*st Inrpiussion of a Rail- 

.Lord Slaii'h'v at .Knows,l(iy—llu', Jvin»- of Hanover—Ileturu to 

London ■ lM',sult of Iho lOlt'dions- Liboiulily of tlus L)iuhmi .Princess 

Li<‘V(‘ns Andi(Mi(*('H Eonservaiivt^ Pcaid/ion in Hk' (!ounti(‘H~Tho Queon 
and Lord MnnsliM* Static of i\'i,rtios in Ni'w Parlianund;- -The Lorn 
Laws The Poor La,ws -Toi’y-ltadicaids !’’roinis(‘. of tlu' (^),iuHin’s (lha- 
laid,or Hor Sidf-Pos.stussion—(^diooii Vidoria, a,ml (Rummi Adidaidi'-AFlie 
CJmuai a.nd Lord Mdlionriu' • i\la,ii;,^-o wins tlu^ St. Lt^p-in* Itaeinp,- K,o- 
(l('xions™-I)<aitIi of Lord Ep-roniont •-TIud lourt of Victoria- Oonsinwa- 
tisin of Wlnjj;’s P,a,<!ica,l Disoontont Irish .Policy of ihi' CJovoni- 
imnit Mr, IlisraidiV MrstSpt'.edi Lord .Lroug-hanLs Isolation ■iU<lical 
Politics .Lord Midhonriu^ a,ml, .Loi-d Broii^'Iiain—Cainida Ddiatos 
« - The lls('. of a, i>i;[,rv Pnlo.^ of \Vollinfj;ion on (huiada -On his own 
nespa,tc,lics On t-ho P»aill(‘, of Sala,ina.nc,a. Kinp; Ernest in .1 Ia,novcr 
Eii'Ji'Ii.sh Manor ! louses h\‘s(iviti(‘s at .Pndvoir Oa,stle -Lilb at Ikdvoir ~ 
Ldlexions.Ihaiudesert d)e.ath oT Lord Eldon, 

June 25/.A, is:57.—I rciiiwivbei- -wheji George IV. died, 
!3even ycar,s a,go, having been wtrnck by the small apparent 
sensation tluit bis doatb created. Tbei'e was, boweveir, at 
that time a great deal of bustle and considerable excitement, 
wbicb. were caused by tlie activity of the .new Court, and the 
voij. i:. B 

€ < 
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eccentricities of tlie King'; but in tlin ibr 

CroTO lias been transferred to tlie luuul of ib(^ new 
witii a traiicinillity wliicli is curious and (‘difying. 'idn^ (iret 
interest and curiosity to see tlie young (innon aucl obhK'rvo 
lier bebavioiir having passed off, there ii.pjKair.s nothing more 
to do or to tMiih about; there are no (dla^g(^s, ;Mid tlimv is 
no talk of change. Her Majesty has contimub (juicdly at 
Kensington, where she transacts business'witli Inn* Minislers, 
and everything goes on as if she had been on (Jio 1 lirone six 
years instead of six days. Aiiiinatod jiinn^gyries ^v{n■*(^ l>ro« 
nounced upon the late King in both. i,!ous(‘S of Parlianieiit 
by those who had served him; and IVel repi'atod in tln» 
House of Commons, in more set plimsi^s, i,\n\ i^xprossions of 
his admiration of the conduct of ih(^ iliwv.n on lim* first, 
public appearance, which he uttered to m(‘ whoii I saw him 
after the Council on Tuesday. Melbonnnds fnnoral oral.ion 
over William IV. was very effective hiaxiusi' if. was mitnral 
and hearty, and as warm as it con Id hr \vitln>u i. l)<'in«>; 
exaggerated. He made the most of tlu^ virtuos fbo 
undoubtedly possessed, and passed liu-litly over his (lerecis. 

Bling William IV., if he had ho(Mi boi-ii in a. |>riva.l<‘ 
station, -would have passed unobserved lJu-ougIt lil’e liKo 
millions of othei’ men, looked upon as })o,SM(i,sHiiig a good- 
natured and affectionate disposition, hut without oidier 
elevation of mind or brightness of intelluet. During uin.uy 
years of his life the Duke of 01arenc(5 -wiis au ohstuir.' iiuli. 
vidual, -without consideration, moving in a. limilnd r.ii-cl(\ 
and altogether forgotten by the great world. ID- nssidnd 
atBushey with Mrs. Jordan, and hrouglit up his nniin'rous 
children -with very tender affection: with tlieni, sunl for 
them, he seemed entirely to live. The caaiwc' of his sopnr- 
ation from Mis. Jordan has not beaux (‘X[>ia.iinMl. hut ii. 
probably arose from his desire to bettor his eondilion ly a, 
good marriage, and he wxinted to msiriy Miss Wykidnun, a, 
half-crazy woman of large fortune, on whom In^ aft.u-wurds 
conferred a Peerage. George IV., I believe, put a, spoko in 
that wheel, fortunately for the Duke as w(!ll a,H for tlie 
country. The death of the Princess Charlotte openml to 
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liiiii a new pi'o.spoct, and tlie lack of royal progeny made his 
marriiige as di^sii-ahle an event to tlie public as it was eon- 
venieiit to himscdf. 'riie subsequent death of the Duke of 
York, AvlLieli. nuwle him heir to the throne, at once exalted 
liim into a, persoimge of political importance, and when the 
great Tory seliism took place, upon tlie death of Lord 
Ijivta-pool, Mr. Canning thougdit tlie Duke of Clarence’s 
appointnumt to the office of Lord High Admiral would 
stivngiheii Ids Government, and at the same time relieve 
him from some of the difficulties which beset him; and he 
accordiug-ly prevailed upon the King to revive the office in 
his person. Soon after the Duke of Wellington’s elevation 
he found it necessary to remove the Duke of Clarence, and 
it is an excellent trait in the character of the latter that, 
iiotvvitlisfaudiug his vc.xa,tiou at the time, whieli. was very 
greaf, lie harboured no rescntmciit against the Duke of 
Wellington, and never scorns to Iiave hesitated about retain¬ 
ing liim a,s his Minister when he came to the throne. liis 
(cxallation. (for the moment) comidetcly turned his head, hut 
a,s Iris situation got fauiiliar to him he became more com¬ 
posed and lutional, if not more dignified in his behaviour. 
The moral and intellectual qualities of the King, however 
insigrddeant in themselves, now became, from their unavoid¬ 
able in dumicc', an objiict of groat interest and importance, 
and in llu' early ])arii of bis reign lie acquired no small share 
ot jiopnbirity. .Peojdo liked a. King whose liabits pi’esented 
sneb a, striking contrast to tliosi^ of bis predecessor. His 
a,l:t(mtiou tn bnsiuess, Ids frank and good-Iiumoured fiunili- 
aa-ity, and bis general bospitaJity, were a.dva.ntageously com- 
pa,re(l with the luxurious and sidlisli indolence and habits 
of siadusioii in tlie society of dull and grasping favourites 
wldeb cha.ra.ct.erised the fornur i-eign. 

d’iie King aeivmed to be more occupied with the pleasing 
novelty of his situafioii, providing for his children, and 
actively disclmrging th.e duties of his higli function, than in 
giving etlect to a,ny political opinions; and he took a conrect 
view of his eonslilntional obligations, for although he con¬ 
tinued his coufidenco to tbe Duke of Wellington unabated 
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to the last, he transferred it as entirely to liord (hvy 
the Whigs came in. He went on with his .sneoiid MiiiiHi,ry 
as cordially as he had done with his first, nor docs it :i.|i|>c:y 
that he took fright at their extensive pliiiis o(, l■c(’o^lll when 
they were first promulgated. He was probiiihlj' hit l»y iln* 
popularity which the Keform Bill procured him, iiiiid iii w:ik 
not until he had gone too far to recede with, safety Uml. Ik' 
was roused from his state of measureless coiit('iit a.nd un¬ 
thinking security. The roar of the mighiy (‘.oidlict wliich, 
the Eeform Bill brought on filled him with (lisimiy, a.nd very 
soon with detestation of the principles of which lie hn.d 
unwittingly permitted himself to be the professor a.nd tlic 
promoter; and as these feelings and a.pjav'lKmsions wm-c 
continually stimulated by almost all tlu^ mcinh(‘i's ol' his 
family, legitimate and illegitimate, they led him iid.o ihosi' 
unavaUmg struggles which embroiled him with his M inislers, 
rendered him obnoxious to the Liberal pa.rty, c.om|iromis(M! 
the dignity of the Crown and the tranquillity of l.lic c(Mmt.ry, 
and grievously embittered the latter yea,rs of bis life, iinli 
although King William was sometimes weak, sometimes 
obstinate, and miserably deficient in penetr:i.l,ioii a.m! jmlgo.. 
ment, he was manly, sincere, honest, and si.raighlforwa.rd. 
The most painful moment of his life, and tlio giur.d.i'st 
humiliation to which a king ever snbinitfed, 'must ha.ve 
been when he again received the Whig Miuishu-s in hs.'l.f); 
hut it is to the credit of Lord Melbourne, as wi'll a,s of tlu' 
King, that their subsequent personal intercourst^ was lud, 
disagreeable to either, and greatly to the King’s honour tha t 
he has never been accused or suspected of any underhand 
or indirect proceeding for the purpose of cma,iicipa,tiug him¬ 
self from a thraldom so galling. Of political <lexterity a.nd 
artifice he was altogether iucapable, and although, if he luul 
been false, able, and artful, he might have ca,use(l more 
perplexity to his Whig Government and hav<i jlayu'd ti, hidler 
party game, it is perhaps fortunate for the comiii-y, :uid 
certainly happy for his own reputation, that Ids virtiu'J thus 
predominated over his talents. The most remarkmbh! foihlo 
of the late King was his passion for speechifying, and ! 
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liave recorded some of his curious exhibitions in this way. 
He had considenihle facility in expressing himself, hut what 
he said was g-euerally useless or improper. He never re¬ 
ceived the homage of a Bishop without giving him a lecture; 
and the custom lie introduced of giving toasts and malting 
speeches at all his dinners wa,s more suitable to a tavern than 
to a palace. He was totally deficient in dignity or refine¬ 
ment, and neither liis elevation to the throne nor his asso¬ 
ciation witli people of the most distinguished manners could 
give him any tincture of the one or the other. Though a 
good-natured a,ml aaniahle nmn, hewas passionate and hasty, 
and tlms he was led into those bickerings and quarrels with 
the Dmliess of Kent a,nd with his own children, which were 
a, perpetual source of discomfort or disgraee to him, and all 
of wliioh. might liave been avoided by a more consistent 
course of firiuiioss a,ml temper on his part. Hie sons gene¬ 
rally behaved to Idm with great insolence and ingratitude, 
except Adolphus. Of the daughters I know nothing. 

The various political hopes, fears, and expectations which 
his death has raised may he very shortly summed up. Ho- 
hody can deny that it has given the Whig Government a 
great adva.nta.gc over the Tories. Hitherto the Government 
liave been working ag'ainst the stream, inasinnch as they 
lia,d. Ihe hilluonce of ilie Crown running dead against them ; 
tlie tide has now turned in their favour, and to a certain 
degree they will he able to convert ilie Tory principle to 
llieir own advantage. '.I'be object of the Whigs is to remain 
ill office, to |)ui, down tlie Kadicals and Itadicalism, and go 
on gradiiallj' and. safely relormiiig; above all to proceed 
a,s i'a.si as ilie iiiiiumoniljle ililllculties which, impoile their 
course will let them, in liringiiig Irela.iid into a. state of quiet 
ami coiitentineiit, a.iul to pave the way for some definite 
selllemeiit of the greal; questions which disi,rant that country. 
This J believe to be (lie object of Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Joliii .l{•ussell, but at the saane iimo they have coUeagnes 
and supporters who havi' more extensive and less moderate 
views, and who would like to see the Government more 
coi’dially allied to the Ra.dicals tlnm it is, and who are so 
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animated against tte Tories fchafc tliey would do (vmiUiiiiif i.o 
preyeiit tlieir return to power.^ 

Tlie great body of the Tories^ on tlu^ oiJior ba.iuh a,rn 
thirsting for office: they are, or prctciul to Ih\ goailJy 
alarmed at the Eaclical tendencies of tlio (jovivriiuHuii', Iml 
they are well aware that in the actual state ot Uio IIoiino of 
Commons they have the |)ower of keeping tlu^. CoveriHtKvni 
in check and of defeating every Eadieal sclieino wliilo uh 
opposition^ but that it would be dangerous iio adl.iuiipt ho 
turn them out and take their places. So fir :froiii bruiig 
satisfied with this position of exceeding strength ;ind uiiili ty, 
they are chafing and fuming that they c:in’’t gel* In, and 
would encounter all the hazards of defeat foi* Itu* sliglii,«\st 
chance of victory. It is only the prudent reserve of Pm! 
(ill which Stanley and Graham probably joifi) I,hat ivsl-ralns 
the impatience of the party within modernlu i)onn<ls, ddie 
Eadicals are few’- in number, and tlieir inllinme^^ is v<n-y low ; 
they are angry with the Governineut for not inaJving grender 
eoncessions to them, but as they still think theiv is’a hr(,l(^r' 
chance of their views being promoted by tiie Whigs nniuiin- 
ing in, they continue to vote with, them in of noed, 

though there are some of them who would prelVr tln^ <lisso- 
lution of the Ministry and war with a ISry ({.uvrmnoi.i 
rather than the present imperfect alliiuiw. whidi snlwisl;; 


The Wilis'S Mien 


between themselves and the Whigs. .. , 

peet to gain by the new elections and to obtain an acc.i'Haiun 
optrengthto their Government. They tliiiik Mm imnnlaril.v 
of_a new reign, and the partial neutrality nf -I’ni'y 
principle, will be of material advantage to tlmlr caiisi.. Thr 
lories, though they maintain that they shall not lose a,t Mn* 
elecW, evidently feel that they take tlie llolil under a, 
great disadvantage, and do not deny that the King's deaMi 
Las been^a heavy blow to them as a party. 

June 29fA.—All the accounts continue to report well id* 

first part of this wor^toUrp.^5e“'^ lUrnTP]'''”' 

1835, except that the Great Seal u no cluuigi juruv 

iiowheld by Lord Cotteiiham.] ’ ^ ^‘oimnlsNiiGi, wuh 
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tlie young Queen, of lier (luickiiess, sense and discretion, and 
tlie remarkable facility witli wliicli she lias sl,id into lier liigii 
station and discbarg^^s its duties. The Diicliess of Kent 
never appears ai. Kensingtoii, wliere tlie Queen occupies a 
separate range of a,pa,riiineiits, and her iiifliieiice is ver)^ 
silently exercised, if at all. The town is rile with reports of 
clianges and aippointineniiS, some very natural and others 
very absurd; all a^gnu^ tliah the power vesled in Melboxiriie’s 
hands is niiboiu-nb^d, a.nd, i,lu:it (as fa.r as Court appointments 
ai'e concerned,) lie uses it w.i,tl:i propriety. The great topic of 
interest is the qiu'stioji of Lord llitrs reniovail,^ which the 
luadica»ls and viule.ui) 'VVliigs have been long driving at, but 
to which it is beliiwed Melbourne is liimsult adverse. So 
Lord Stanley told me tlie other day a<s his belief; and when 
I. sa.ul idiat tlioiigh, i-his might be so, ;it was doubtful how'far 
lie would indmusl (,o fight the battle in his own Cabinet 
if ili was mooted tiie:re, lie said tliat froi'ii what lie heard, 
he thonglit Melbourne was lord and master in liis own 
Cabinet. 

Th(i eternal question in everybodyls month is what is 
Lord Durluim to have, or if it is indispensable that he should 
have anylhing. Wlieii Durham left England, he was the 
eiecliul (ihitd* of tlie Radicals, sind he was paving tlie way 
to fhliUn^ Court favour tlirough a strict al.liance with the 
.,i.)uciiess of ..Kent a.iul Si.i’ Co.i.iroy« At St. Petersburg 
Jiis langua.gti wa.s always modmalie ; now that lie is returned, 
iluj IhnbVals, still n^garding himaa tilieir(diief, looka/uxionsly 
to Ids introduction into tln^ Cabintdj, Charhjs Bullcr, whom I 
siict i»lio otlier day, sa/id, in, reply to my aakingliim if (Jovern- 
numli wonh! gain al^ tln^ cltudiions, ^ 1. think tiny will gain 
iluyhow, hut 7/' ///ry <hrv- ilu^y will gain la-rgtlyd I said, 
Mhwoiider wiiat yon call being wiscjp’ Me srdd, Take in 
Lord Durha.m.’ i.hdi liny want Durhani In h(‘ taken in as a 
pledgt^ of tln^ disposition of the Covernment to ailopt their 
principles,’’ wlicroa-s Mjlbourne will recuuvo Ii.im iipo,u no such 

’ [Ronl Hill laid ihn nflieo ;1.828 t.ill ;i842, 

wlirii h<‘. rc.sigia'd it. | 

" Al’trr thin waa wiltton, a loiter of Diirliam’s oppeared couched in 
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terms; and if Dnrliam takes office, .he iiiiiwt siil)scrih(‘ io the 
moderate principles upon which both Mi^lbounu^ n.iid John 
Russell seem disposed to act. After it jipfHNirs U> oie 
that a mighty fuss is made about .DiniiaiM wiihoiri, a.iyy 
sufficient reason, that his political iullueiK^o is sma.)!, Iiis 
power less, and that it is a matter oi: gn'at 
whether lie is in office or out. 

July 9th .—Yesterday I went to tin‘ hi,to Kiisg's riiiuu’ah 
who was buried with just the same conjmoniaJ as his 
decessor this time seven years. It is a wndiitlnMl iiior'kor)* 
after all, andif I were king, the first thing ,1, wouhl <lo slioiilil 
be to provide for being committed to tlu^ «‘arlli vviili luom 
decency and less pomp. A host of persons of a,11 ranks ami, 
stations were congregated, who 4oite.r(Hl through I ho loll v 
halls,’ chattering and langliing, and wiili no'thiiig o{‘ woo 
about them but the garb. I saw two men in an a,ninia to«l 
conversation, and one laughing heartily at ila* vca-y Tool, oO’ 
the coffin as it was lying in state. Tli.e eluimhor of doath in 
which the body lay, all hung with blank a,nd a.dornod wiiJi 
scutcheons and every sort of fiinereat fimay, wa,s lik(‘ u, 
in a play, and as we passed throngh. ili a,iid lookaal at, tlu^ 
scaffolding and rough work behiiKl, it was jasi, lika^ o;<ung 
behind the scenes of a theatre. A sohVua-’s funora-k wlii(‘,h I 
met in the morning—the plain coffin slowly horm* a.loim; hv 
his comrades, with the cap and helmoii a,nd sword of l.ho 


dead placed upon it—was more impressivis mom doronl, 
more affecting than all this pomp with i)a,si;(dma,i*d rrowtis,^ 
and heralds scampering about, while idlem^ss a,nd, imliironuu^o 
were gazing or gossiping round about tlu.^ ro3aiJ !vma,ins. I 
would rather be quietly consigned to the grii,v(‘ by a. Ibw who 
cared for me (if any such there might be) thu,„ he fl„. ohi,.-i, 
of all this parade and extravagance. The pi-oc.,H<,vin,- 
slowly throngh close ranks of Horse and root Ihmrd.s liold- 
mg tapers and torches in their hands, wlnlsi, at intervals (In- 
tad, pujea a dead ta, lowovc-, » i, 

effect The eemce was mtotablp Io.,e e,„l e,,;i 


v^e tut conservative language, and witliout 

tiie Kadical desiderata. 


any alluslim to tlie lialloi, (u- 
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iniseral)ly rea.(l by tlie Dean of Windsor. Tlie Queen 
Dowager, with, the King’s daughters and lier ladies, were in 
the Eojal Closet, a,nd tlie DitzCIarences in the one adjoining. 
At twelve o’clock she wa.,s to depant for Bushey, and a. bitter 
moinent it must liave been wh.eii she quitted for ever the 
Castle where she had spent seven years of prosperous and 
happy splendour. 

We continue to liear of the young Queen’s admirable 
behaviour, but ;:ill otlier subjects are swallowed up in the 
interest of the approa.ch.ing elections. There will be more 
contests than ever wcu’c known, and it is aniiising to see 
both panti('S (nidcaivouring to a,vail, th.einselves of the Queen’s 
n.anie, tlie Tories a.ile(ding to consi.der her as n, prisoner in 
the lamds of tliu Wliigs, a.nd the Whigs bosisting of the 
'Cordiality a-nd waand])i of luu- sentiments in their favour. 
The Whigs liavc the Ix^sii of tliis, as they have sonie evidence 
to show in support of their assertions^ and the probability 
really is tha,t she is well enough, contented with them, as 
they naturally take cairc she should be. Of the probable 
clnuigcs, cue of ibe most important is the defeat of Sir 
James Crab am in Cnmberhind, a^n event wliicli the Whigs 
Imil with, cxtrcaui^. satisfiction, for they liate him raneorously. 
,1. a,in umha* ])(u*so.nal ol)ligati<)ns to Grabani, and therefore 
ngT(di thali this fading (‘.xists; 1)ut ibis not niinatural, and 
liis poliiii(*al c.ondminis eerbaliily neither (^.-editable nor co,n- 
sistent. Ib^ is now liitl<‘. bcbbtir tlnin a Tory, a; very liigh 
Cllurniuna.n, aiUd oiu'. of tlu^ h^ad; liberal of the Conservative 
l<nd(a's. In lim-d Cn^’s Covtamnnait lie wa^s one of the 
inosb viohait, ami fur going to grea.ba- lengths than tlie 
majoriiy of his c,olh‘agU(^s. Wlam tJui Jhvforiu Ihll wa.s con- 
(aHi.(ul ly a. <*nnnnittiU^ <*4)nsiHt!ng of Jolui Itusscll, Dtiii- 
caainon, Dnrhaiin, a.ml Craha.n), Craham eannestl^midvocatod 
the Balloi., a.nd Lord Durlnim says he luis in Ids possession 
many hiluan oi' fjraba.m’s, in which, he. prcMsses for a larger 
nuiaisure oi* niorm than tln^ aeinally brouglib forward. In 
his addix^ss lu^ says \\i\ ban noi, <inuigod, aiiul talks of Ciaving 
b(ionge<l to tlui Whig Cov(vrnment Ixvfon^ tliey had made 
t1u^ companii l)y wh/aii tliey are now bound to O’Connell.’ 
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Tavistock' said to me yesterday tliat tliis wiis too Iki.iI, Ih'- 


cause he knew very well that the only tn,i(lor.st:iii(!iiig- ilio < h)- 
vernment had with O’Connell was one ofmutii:i,l su|i|iorl, in the 
Irish elections, the same which existed when he wa.s in ollici'; 
and, moreover, that at that time the luiij'oiit) of tlii' ('aJiiiK'l;, 
(Graham included) wanted to eonrer (Olice njinii ()’(Vmiiell, 
and that they were only induced to forego (ilial. (io.sign liy Mic 
remonstrances of Lord Laiisdowiio and (Ik^ l>nk(' oC L’icli- 
mond, who insisted upon a further probation herore i.liey did 
so. O’Connell got nothing, and soon after look lo ag'ita.tiiig- 
and making violent speeches. This exawp<'i’atod Lord Orey, 
who, in his turn, denounced him in tla^ King’s .Sjieocii, a inl 
hence that feud between O’Coimoll and tlio Whigs, wiiicli 
was only terminated by the attempt of tlio I’oi-ies to ivtako 
office in 1835. This led to the iiniKjrfec.t a.lliaiua' b('t\ve.'ti 
them, half denied by the Whigs, wJuc.h expesed (.lie Oovorii 
ment to as much obloquy as if they had coiKdiidod aai open 
and avowed alliance with him, and perhaps lo givnler in- 
convenience. It was a great blundc'i' not siMan'iii;'' (>’( \niiiell 


in the first instance, and certainly a, (uirions tidng tlmt sneii 
men as Lord Lansdowne, and still moro tin' Duke of K‘,iel|... 
mond, should have influenced so iinpoitaui, a. ina.tter a.nd 
have ovCTborne the opinions of the wliolo Cahinot. After all 
tks, it is not extraordinary that his old a,ssoe.ia,tei.i sliuub! i,,- 
disgnsted at seeing Graham become a, Tory eli:ianpi<ai, a.nd a.t 
hearing him more bitter against them than aaty man on the 
Opposition benches. The Tories, on the otl.er'inunl, reioi.-e 
m him, and his bigotry about aU Oliurcli nia,tiers .-.a,mads in 
cheir minds aU his former Liberalism in that a,nd ..v.a-y 
other respect. 


Knoivsley, July 18ffi,.—Tired of doing noLdag in ia.ndon, 

lie refused office to kJ ' 

leading statesmen of tlieday.^ He was coMdtl'd ‘'r''!''""'’''"''" " 

and not iinfreqiieiitiy by the Oiiem ‘null ' Ji-H ociti./ um,'-., 

«»«,...... 
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and ofliearing about the Qiieeii, and tlie elections, I resolved 
to vary tlie scene ajid rim down liere to see the Binningliam 
railroad, Liverpool,, and Liverpool races. So I started at 
•five o’clock on Sii-nday cveiiiiig, got to Iliriniiigliani at lia.lf- 
past five on Monday morning, and got •upon the railroad at 
l.ialf-pa,st seven, E’otlring can be more comfortable than the 
vcliicle in which I was put, a. sort of chariot with two places, 
aaid th(n’<i is notliing disagreeable a.bout it but tlie occasional 
whrfis of stinking air wliicli it is impossible to exclude alto- 
getlier. The l.i.rst sei.isatioii is a slight degree of nervousness 
and a •(eelingoi: Ixjing run aavay with, but a sense of security 
soon snpervcaies, a.nd ilio velocity is deliglit,fi:iL Town after 
town, one 'paii’lc a.ml chateau after ano'ther are left behind 
wi.t,l,i i'l.ie }:a,|:)i,.d va,riety of a- :ii:u::>vii:ig pa.]:H')ratna, and the 
continnaJ bnslh^ a.nd a.nima,Uon of tlu^ clmng<\s and stoppages 
imike the jourm^y vcny enterta.ining. The train was very 
long, u.nd hea,ds 'woi’(i (mirtinimlly iK)pping out of the several 
ca.iTia.g<3S, a,ii.ra.(di(al by'well-known voices, a.nd i.lien came the 
griHitings a.nd exchimations id: surprises, tiui '■Where are you 
goingy’ a.nd “^ITow on eaxth ca.me you herei^ ’ Considering 
iilie novelty oi* its esta.hlishiiient, fiiere is very little ombarrass- 
mmii, a.nd it c<n*ta.i'nly wnnhu'S ail (fiber tnivelling irksome 
a.nd ti'.dious by <';om|)a.rison. It wa.s peculiarly ga.y ai. this 
time, be(‘,a,iis(^ tlunH^ wa.s so mimh going on. TIune were a.'ll 
sorfis of |H‘uph^ going- i.o Liverpool ra.(a 3 S, 1)arristers to the 
a.ssi/a\s, a.!id ca-ndida/U^s i.o ilufir siweral elections. The da.y 
was so W(d. i.ha.t 1 ('.oiild not S(‘.o iln^ town of Livm-pool. 

dills is a. vm-y !a.rg4‘ pla,(n, i.lu^ house imnnmsig with no 
good ro(,)iii in it but t),ie di.ui.ng room, country is gene- 

^ ra.lly II,af, Imt a.ro line tnuis a.n(l thriving pla.iita.tk>ns, 

-^so thai. i(. is a.lLogoi.Inu- suirK'hntly cnjoya.ble. Jl. isa. stra.ngi^ 
j^Hhing to .s(a‘ Hl.ujiley hm;(‘,; ho is (untaanly ilio most nafinral 
cha.ra.cfim* 1 (uan’ sa.w lie Sinmus novoT to think of throwing 
a. vnfil ovm* a.ny |>a.rt of himseir; it is i.his straiglitforward 
(morgy which, 'ina.'ki's liim so coiisidcirahh^ a. person as he is. 
In London in‘ is oinj of tlnj gnait politi.ca.l leaders, and the 
S(H«md ora Lor in Uin. House of Commons, and here lie is a 
lively rattling sportsman, a,.ppa,rently devoted to racing and 
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ralblbit-sliootiiig, gay,boisterous^, almost msfcic in bis Tiiaiiiic^rs, 
witliont refinement, and if one did not know 'W'liJiii bis pnwnr.s 
are and wbat Ms position is, it would bo next tn iiojxwsihlo 
to belieYe that the Stanley of Enowsley oould hr I,bo Sl.a.n!<‘y 
of tbe House of Commons. 

Just before I left London, the ProcIama.tioii of tin* King 
of Hanover appeared, by wMcli be tlirew over f.lu' now (Con¬ 
stitution. Lyndbnrst told me of it, before^ .1 b;i<l sotni ii, 
with many expressions of disappointmemt, and (‘.oinpfuning 
of Ms folly and of the bad effect it would prodiu^e horo. 
Government papers have taken it up, tboiigli raflnn- olnsnsify, 
for the purpose of connecting this violent iium.snre wifb the 
Tory party; but it is a great folly in the OpposHiion, and in 
tbe journals belonging to them, not to roj(u‘.t at onoo n,nd 
peremptorily all connexion with the King of lla.noving n.nd 
all participation in, or approbation of, bis hynd-- 

burst told me that tlie King bad all along pi'oi^ssluMl n.gainst 
this Constitution, and refused to sign or h) ;i. p;i,r{.y (.<> i{.; 
that be contended it was illegal, inasnmeb, as the Kta.toH by 

wMcb it bad been enacted bad been ilb^gaily oonvok(‘<l; I b:it 
be was able to do what be Mas done by bis iiid(‘p<nid<nHv in 
point.of finance, having a great revenue from Crown landH. 

The late King was very anxious to give this up, and to luivo 
aCivil List instead; but when this proposisl, (b<’ I hike 
of Cumberland exerted bis influence sac(:(>ssfnlly <bdV:i.t 
the project, and it was accordingly thrown out iu tlu^ Henmbo 
(I tbmk tbe Senate) by a small majority. Tbougb wo !iavi^ 

Mte him SMI moM odious here th>» ho wm o,„,l !l, 

wodd be on owfcl thing if the Cmwn wore, hy ... 

ti™ 

T'” ®'’ “ “ ““ ““*« l'™» ““I' I'o 

.. 

moii ?!ht,i^ *“ 

y , and at five minutes after four anivcid ad 






Bimuiigham with an exact piinctixality which is rendered 
easy by the great reserved power of acceleration, the pace at 
which we travelled being moderate and not above one half 
the speed at which they do occasionally go; one engineer 
went at tlie rate of forty-live miles an hour, but the Com¬ 
pany turned him oil' for doing so. I went to Kenilworth, and 
saw the ruins of Ijoicester’s Castle, and thence to Warwick 
to see the Castle there, with both of which I was very much 
delighted, and got to town on Sunday to find myself in the 
midst of all the interest of the elections, and the sanguine 
and confident assertions and expectations of both parties. 
The first great trial of strength was in the City yesterday ; 
and though Grote beat Palmer at last, and after a severe 
struggle, by a very small majority, it is so far consolatory to 
the Conservative interest that it shows a prodigious change 
since the last general election, when the Conservative candi¬ 
date was 2,000 behind his opponents. 

July 28tJh .—The borough elections in England, as far as 
they have gone, and they are nearly over, have disappointed 
the Government, who expected to gain in them.’- The 
contests have been numerous, often very close, and in some 
instances very costly. Korwieh, won with the gi-eatest diffi- 
Gulty by Lord Donro and Scarlett, is said to have cost 
50,0001. A compromise was offered at Yarmouth and at 
ISTorwich, hut tlui parties could not come to terms, and the 
result has hc(ui the sa,irui as if it had taken place—two Tories 
in one plac.(i a.iid two Wlitgs in the otiuu'. There have been a 
vast; numher of ehii,ug(iH, and, as always happens, results very 
ilin\u'<uit from what were (s.vpeeied iu particular places. The 
l>ahwie(j is slightly in favour of the Tordes, but the host sign 
of the times is tlu! ddisat of the Radicals in various places. 
(hroLs lu'arly bisiteu iu tbe City, and probably will be tuimed 
nut on a serutiuv :Rocibuek and Pahiior were defeated at 
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Batli, Ewart at Liverpool, Wigney at Bngliton, ' 

Hull. It was clear enough before from tlm • -< 

wuage which was put into the (inec.. s .uoulh by hnr 
Ministers, and by that which they held Ih.'inse ves, ilu. , ,[, 

was the only tone which would be pahitahh^ to ..unt.-y, 

and the event of the elections confirms iJns nnpnms.on 
This is, after all, the essential point, to whnh IJm ganm o! 
either party are entirely subordinate. If ih<^ (onmrnmont, 
teeps together without internal dissensions, jin.l notlnng 
particular occurs to produce a change, tlu^se Minislors cnimol, 
weU be turned out, because, though their majority is small, 
they have the undoubted support of the lloiiso of ((mnimms, 
and in my opinion they will be all the strongi'r Irom l lm 

Eadicals being so reduced in numbers, iis ihose wlio nmnun 

must support them, and cannot expect a.iiy eon.. m 

return. It is quite impossible to doubt tlnili lh<>re is iii the 
country a strong Conservative reaction, and it is the more 
valuable from not being more strongly pronounced. It in 
great enough to prove that our institutions are safe, Imt not 
great enough to bring the Tories hack into power and to 
turn their heads, ready as they always are to be puiVed np 
with every returning gale of success. The 'Porics have mmln 
one good exchange in the article of whippers in, for they 
have got Planta and Holmes instead of Bonham and I toss. 

Everything that could be said in praise of the. <.,Jtieen. of 
her manners, conduct, conversation, and e.lin.rae.(.er, having 
been exhausted, we now hear no more of lime It is an 
interesting speculation to conjecture how soon she will hogiu 
to think and to act for herself upon liiglun: .matlm-s, as she 
has at once done on all minor points conueet(>(l willi her 
domestic arrangements. It is generally believed thnl. she is 
perfectly independent of any influence in these things, nnd 
while in aU political concerns she has put herself implieit ly 
in Melbourne’s hands, in all others she is her own misl.ress. 
Erom the begmning she resolved to have nothing to <lo wilh 
Sir John Conroy, but to reward him liberally for his services 
to her mother. She began by making him a bimoiud., n,nd 
she has given him a pension of 3,000L a vear: but he Ims 






iicius sill,a liu iiiliiinauoii wiieuier nis 

iHioxi iviul. liis RiuigorsLip of Windsor Park are to be con- 
iuhI to him. [In tbe end, liowever, they retained every- 
iif?, iind the Queen behaved with equal liberality and 
dll ess towards them all.] 

Jidy 2i)lh .—The loss of Leeds, news which arrived last 
lit, is a great blow to the Tories, and the only important 
iical triumph that has occurred. George Byng * told me 
terday that all the applications from the country for 
ididates sent to the Eeform Club desired that Whigs 
I not Eadicals might be supplied to them, which affords 
a,dditional proof of the decline of Eadical opinions. He 
iu'd that they arc disappointed at the result of the 
■ough c(mtoKl,s, Imving lost many places when they had 
id<>a. there was any danger. 

.hdji Mndamo do Lieven told me yesterday that 

: had an andiiinoc of tlic (hieen, who was very civil and 
1 ,cions, but timid, and omba,iTa,.ssod, and talked of nothing 
b commonplaces. Her Majesty had probably been told 
i,t the Princess Avas an inirujanU, and was afraid of com- 
l;tiug herself. She liad afterwards an interview with the 


.cliesa of Kent, who (slie told me) it was plain to see 
overwhelmed with vexation and disappointment. Her 
lighter behaves to her with kindness and attention, but 
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tas reudered lierself quite iudepeudeut ot tJu^ Diu^lu-ss, wlu* 
painfuBy feels lier owu insignificance. iliu_ nlnu.N . e.m- 
Uptuons my in which Conroy has been dusunsM.! _nu.s(, 
be a bitter mortification to her. The Ducl.css saul to 
Madame de Lieven, ‘qu’il n’y avait plus <l’a.v.!iur imhu- elle 
qu’elle n’etait plus rien;’ that for eighteen .years tins .•inl, 
had been the sole object of her life, of all her (hougl.ts aanl 
hopes, and now she was taken from her, iunl tin're was a.n 
end of all for which she had lived horetoforo. .Madaanc de 
Lieven said that she ought to be the happu^st ol lnniia.it 
beings, to see the elevation of this child, her inodigioiis 
success, and the praise and admiration of wluch she wa,s 
universally the object; that it was a triumph, and a. gh'iy 
which ought to be sufficient for her—to Avhieh she only uluKd. 
her head with a melancholy smile, and ga,ve her to under¬ 
stand that all this would not do, and thal; the aecoinplish. 
ment of her wishes had only made Iter to the la,st (h'g-ree 
unhappy. King William is revenged, lie little a.iitieipati'd 
how or by what instrumentality, and if his ghosl. is an ill- 
natured and vindictive shade, it may rejoice in llie siglil, of 
this bitter disappointment of his enemy, hi thi^ midst of all 
her propriety of manner and conduct, the young <.,Jnemi hegiii:; 
to exhibit slight signs of a peremptory disposition, and it is 
impossible not to suspect that, as she gains coiilidenci*, a.nil 
as her character begins to develope, she will eviuei' a slroiig 
will of her own. In all trifling matters eoniieid.ed with her 
Court and her palace, she already enacts the pari, <d' (iiieen 
and mistress as if it had long been familiar to her. 

August 8fL—^At Goodwood since this day week (ill Hai ur.- 
day, when I went to Petworth;—^to town yi'Hlerday. 'I'lie 
county elections have produced an cndk'ss suew'SHioii of 
triumphs to the Conservatives, of which the grea,test wa,s 
that over Hume in Middlesex. The Whigs are e((na,lly 
astonished and dismayed at this result, for they hail not, a, 
notion of being bowled down as they have been one a,fler 
another. If the others had known their own at.reiigUi, i,li(‘y 
might have done a great deal more; Bingham Baling ‘ eimhl 

1 [tVilliam Bingham Baring, afterwards second Baron A,MUImrt(iii, lioi’ii 










have brouglit in another man with him for Staifordshire • 
Henry Windham could have won Sussex had he chosen it’ 
and was very near being brought in without his own consent’ 
and against the wishes of Lord Bgremont, who, havinc^ 
renounced politics, could not endure the idea of his son 
being member for the county. Had Lord Egremont lifted 
up his finger, Windham would have come in. The most 
extraordinary of all these elections is that of Bingham 
Baling. He could not stand again with any chance of 
success for Winchester, and he went with, 5,OOOL in his 
pocket to Stafford, from time immemorial a corrupt borough; 
there he was beat, and he was about to return after spendino- 
about one half of his cash, when Lord Sandon pressed him to 
allow himself to be_ proposed for Staffordshire, asserting that 
.nothing was requisite but a candidate, so much stronger was 
the Conservative feeling in the county than people were 
aware of._ Without much hope of success, his family having 
never resided in the county, though his father has some 
property in it, and being personally unknown to the electors 
he consented to stand, and, though he had no committee, and 
nothing was previously organised or arranged, he was carried 
hy a iH-odigions majority to the head of the poll. The elec¬ 
tions in. which the Conservatives have failed have, neverthe¬ 
less, exhibited a vast change in the public mind, for they 
have gencrallyjxseu very severe contests, and in Yorkshire, 
w.itli,ju,biuly twice film constituency that there was at the last 
election, John Wortley was within a few hundreds of his 
opponents, wlien on the tornier occasion he was in a .miser¬ 
able minority. 

Lord Munster has got hack his keys of the Bound Tower. 
Melbourne found out that the place was held for life, and he 
sent for Munster, and told him he had been hasty in dis¬ 
posing of it, that it was his own doing and not the Queen’s, 
who had acted entirely by his advice, and that in his situa¬ 
tion it was impossible for him to do otherwise than bestow 
any vacant appointment upon a nerson eon-nected wff.T, in'a 








praise ana general support, inasmucn as tlie Tories are tlie 
largest landed proprietors, tliey are the greatest gainers by 
the new system, and if a Tory Government should he in 
power at the period of the expiration of the Act, they will 
not hesitate to renew it. Nevertheless when they found that 
some odium was excited in various parts of the country 
against the new Poor Law and its administration, many of 
them did not scruple to foment the popular discontent, and 
all watched its progress with satisfaction when they saw 
that it was exclusively directed against their political an¬ 
tagonists. It has been remarked with truth, that Peel has 
observed an almost invariable silence upon this head. 
During the discussion of the Bill he seldom took any part; 
never opposed it; but, if appealed to, expressed his acquies¬ 
cence by silent nods. Of late, when a great clamour has been 
raised against the Act, and language bordering on sedition 
has been used, he has never said a word in fevour of the 
system, which it would have been more generous, manly, 
and honourable to do than to cover himself with a cautious 
and mysterious reserve on so important a subject. The Duke 
of Wellington took part in the original measure very frankly; 
hut at the end of last yeai', when Lord Stanhope got up a 
discussion in the House of Lords on the subject, though 
appealed to by Lord Tavistock, the Duke would not say a 
word. This was not like him, for with reference to mere 
party tactics, it is to his praise that he is generally ‘ too fond 
of the right to pursue the expedient.’ It is this hehavioui 
of the Tories which has shown me that there may he such 
a thing a.s a, ‘ Tory-Eadical; ’ for though I had heard the 
app(dla.ti<)n, I thought they were contradictory terms which 
did not admit of a conjunction. A Tory-Eadical is, however, 
a politician who for Tory party purposes endeavours to 
inllumicc the miirds of the people against- the laws and their 
administration, not because ho thinks those laws either ill- 
contrived or ill-executed, but because he thinks that the 
consequences of such popular discontent will fall upon his 
opponents, and that he can render the angry feeling instru¬ 
mental to his own selfish or ambitious desis-ns. 
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pension lie snouia nave, it is not easy to ascertain the 
exact canse of her antipathy to him^ but it has probably 
grown with her growth, and results from divers causes. The 
person in the world she loves best is the Baroness Lehzeii, 
;and Lelizen and Conroy were enemies. There was formerly 
a Baroness Spaeth at Kensington, lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchess, and Lehzen and Spaeth were intimate friends. 
Donroy quarrelled with the latter and got her dismissed, 
.and this Lehzen never forgave. She may have instilled into 
the Princess a dislike and bad opinion of Conroy, and the 
■evidence of these sentiments, which probably escaped neither 
the Duchess nor him, may have influenced their conduct to¬ 
wards her, for strange as it is, there is good reason to believe 
that she thinks she has been ill-used by both of them for 
•some years past.^ Her manner to the Duchess is, however, 
irreproachable, and they appear to be on cordial and affec¬ 
tionate terms. Madame de Lehzen is the only person who 
is constantly with her. When any of the Ministers come to 
see her, the Baroness retires at one door as they enter at the 
•other, and the audience over she returns to the Queen, It 
has heeii remarked that when aj)plications are made to Her 
Majesty, she seldom or never gives an immediate answer, but 
■says she will consider of it, and it is supposed that she does 
this because she consults Melbourne about everything, and 
waits to have her answer suggested hy him. He says, how- 
ewer, that such is her habit even with him, and that when 
he talks to her upon any subject upon wliich an opinion is 
■expected from her, she tells Mm she will think it over, and 
let him know her sentiments the next day. 

The day slie went down to visit the Queen Dowager at 
Windsor, to Mhlbotirne^s great surprise she said to him that 
as the flag on the Bound Tower was halfrinast high, and 
they might perhaps think it necessary to elevate it upon 
her arrivM, it would be better to send orders beforehand not 
io do so. He had never thought of the flag, or knew any- 


■’ ['riio in, a letter to lier uncle, King Leopold, pnUisIied witb 

Ile.r .iMai(».,stv’H sanction, speaks siffnificantlv of what she terms rinv sad 
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thing about it, but it showed Jier tiiowledgc of (briiiw and 
her attention to trifles. Her uiaimor (,i> Uk* (,),u(‘ini wmh 
extremely kind and affectionate, iuid. they wnnv belJi gi'ently 
affected at meeting. The Queen. !)owag<n- .said to lu'i- tlia't 
the only favour she had to a.sk of Iku- wa,.n i.o provide for the 
retirement, with their pension.s, ofilu' p(‘r,soiniJ a.ifeinianla of 
the late Eing, Whiting and Ihiehelor, wlio liad lihewi.se lavii 
the attendants of George IV.; to w!ii(di .siu' replied tha.t ii 
should be attended to, but she could not givi; any promise (,m 
the subject. 

She is upon terms of the gmah'st eordiaJit; u ii h 
Melbourne, and very naturally, .blveiyl.hing ia „cu and 
delightful to her. She is surroundwl with tlu> iuont exm'liii"- 
and interesting enjoyments; her oecupaHoiiK, her pleasures'’ 
her business, her Court, all present an uneea.,nm.- round of 
gratifications. With all lier priuhniea' a,ud dhserHion she 
has great animal spirits, and (mtcrs lain ihe nin-;nili.vnt 
novelties of her position with the zest a.nd euriositv of •, 
child. 

Fo man is more formed to ingra,tia,te himself with her 

than Melbourne. He treats her with unhoumhal eonsideri,! ion 

and respect, he consults her tastes -and J,er wishes and he 
puts her at her ease by Ms frauk and naturaJ nmnners while 
be amuses her by the quaint, (pieer, <,pigranm>aH<- Inn, of 
Ms mmd,^and Ms varied knowledge upon all .snl.je.ds. li, in 
not therefore surprising that she .shouhl he wadi nmtent wil.h 
her present Government, and that during I,!.,, p.ngre.ss ol' tl.e 
elections she should have testified great Inteirst in ihe sue 

advice extends at present to subjects quite beside l.is ...m- 
stitutional functions, for the other day someho,ly u,sked her 
permission to dedicate some novel to imr, when ri.e said 1 

soa,U that hewonld cot read . ’ ' 

that she had bettee eefese. ,hich\h„ ii:;;- 
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seems to be liberal, but at tbe same time prudent witli 
regard to money, for -wlien the Queen Dowager proposed to 
her to take her band into her service, she declined to in¬ 
cur so great an expense without further consideration, but 
one of the first things she spoke to Melbourne about was 
the payment of her father’s debts, which she is resolved to 
discharge. 

October 23nL—Since August 30th, nearly two months, I 
have written not a line, for I have had nothing to record of 
public or general interest, and have felt an invincible re¬ 
pugnance to write about myself or my own proceedings. 
Having nothing else to talk of, however, I shall write my 
own history of the last seven weeks, which is very interest¬ 
ing to me inasmuch as it has been very profitable. Having 
asked George Bentinck to try my horse ‘Mango’ before 
Doncaster, we went down together one night to Winchester 
race-course and saw him tried. He won the trial and we 
i-esolved to back him. This we accomplished more success¬ 
fully than we expected, and ten days after he won the 
St. Leger, and I won about 9,000L upon it, the first great 
piece of good fortune that ever happened to me. Since 
Doncastei', I have continued (up to this time) to win at 
Newmarket, so that my affairs are in a flourishing condition, 
but, notwitlistanding these successes, I am dissatisfied and 
disquictcid in my mind, and my life is spent in the alterna¬ 
tions of excitement trom the amusement and speculation of 
the turf and of remorse and shame at the pursuit itself. One 
day I resolve to extricate myself entirely from the whole 
concern, to still all my horses, a,ud pursue other occupations 
and objects of interest, and then these resolutions wax faint, 
and 1 again find myself buying fresh animals, entering into 
fresh speculations, and just as deeply engaged as ever. It 
is the force of habit, a still uuconquered propensity to the 
sport, and a lua-vous apprehension that if 1 do give it up, 
1 may find no subjtict of equal interest. 

Noverrhber Uth .— Yesterday morning I heard of the death 
of Lord Egreniont, who died after a week’s illness of his old 
complaint, an inflammation in the trachea, being within a 
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month of eiglity-six years old.* He was a, roinarka,l)l(' iiia n, 
and his death will be more felt within Mn* .splaav ..f his in! 
fluence (and that extended over tlai whole c.oiuil.y ol’ Hiiss{«x ^ 
than any individual’s ever was. Ho wa„s inuiH'iim-ly ricli and 
his munificence was equal to his wealth. No uumi iiroitahly 
ever-- gave away so much money in proinoling rharitahh. 
institutions or useful undertakings, a,nd in itonsioaing, 
assisting, and supporting his numerous rola.l.ions aiul do- 


pendants. His understanding was oxcadhiut, his mind highly 
cultivated, and he retained all hisfaculiios, (uum his uumiory, 
unimpaired to the last. He was reuuivka.hly artdo, shivwii,. 
and observant, and in his manner bhmi, Aviibout rmhuu'.s.s, 
and caustic without bitterness. Though, Ik' ha,d I'or aouu' 
years withdraw himself from the world, li<> tixdc aai <>a!;vr 
interest and curiosity in all that wa,.s pa»ssiug in it, ;j,,id 
though not mixed up in politics, and s('dulousIy koouim.- 
aloof from all party conflicts, he did not fail to liiiuk .hvol'J 
and express himself strongly u|)on the important (uavdious 
and events of the times. Li his polilicad primiplos and 
opinions he was anti-Liberal, and la,i,ku,dy an alarmist as 
well as a Conservative. He had always <,pposod Cui.holio 
Emancipation, which it isdiflicult to a,ccouut for i,, a. man so 
sagacious and benevolent, except from the fon-.e of pndmhh'os 

early instilled o .. . '"'J'""'' 


exno 7+ 7"""" grasp whi,'h i,s uo'l, 

exposed to the changeful influence of worl.lly cmmiumvo ami 

communication. It is probable that Imrd Egreinoul, mio-l.t 

embrt on th«l stormy sea. and np,,,, l,l,„ .... 

la erelr House of Lords, l.o bio.soir 

with great ene.-g, and effect: bnt lit, l.ooi,,,., 

+ d J^estramts of party conin'xious, a,ml la* mv- 

life botVnhvs-7^7^^*^ «i.i‘'y"i'nd„s of privalr 

tonne a intellectual, whiidi an .mormons 

tune, a vigorous constitution, and lihir'vi'v u i i 

^ t'^®®^<^i‘<ie8centofLordE<>remrmf n i - » 

Mr. Greville’s Journals.] 7 ‘ of 
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happiness wliicli he marlced out for himself, the happiness of 
■others formed a large and essential ingredient; nor did old 
age, as it stole upon him with gradual and insensible steps, 
dull the brightness of his intellect or chill the warmth of his 
heart. His mind was always intent upon providing for the 
pleasure or the benefit of those around him, and there was 
nothing in which he so keenly delighted as the rural festivals 
with which he celebrated his own birthday, wdien thousands 
of the surrounding villagers were assembled in his park to 
■eat, drink and be merry. He was passionately fond of 
'Children, and animals of every description found favour in his 
.sight. Loi'd Bgremont was a distinguished patron of artists, 
•and it was rarely that Petworth was unvisited by some 
painter or sculptor, many of whom he kept in almost con¬ 
tinual employment, and by whom his loss will be severely 
^•felt. He was extremely hospitable, and Petworth was open 
to all Ms friends, and to all their friends if they chose to 
bring them, provided they did not interfere with his habits 
or require any personal attention at his hands: from any 
such obligation he considered that his age and infirmities 
released Mm. He received his guests with the utmost 
urbanity and courtesy, did the honours of his table, and in 
■every other respect left them free to abide as long as they 
pleased, hut to amuse themselves as they could. Petworth 
was consequently like a great inn. Everybody came when 
they thought fit, and departed without notice or leave- 
taking. He liked to have people there who he was certain 
'Would not put him out of his way, especially those, who, 
■entering into Ms eccentric habits, were ready for the 
snatches of talk which his perpetual locomotion alone ad¬ 
mitted ofi and from whom he could gather information about 
passing events; but it was necessary to conform, to Ms 
peculiarities, and these were utterly incompatible with con¬ 
versation or any prolonged discussion. He never remained, 
for five minutes in the same place, and was continually 
oscillating between the library and Ms bedroom, or wander- 
■ing about the enormous house in all directions 5sometimes 
he broke off in the middle of a conversation on some subject 
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which appeared to interest him a,ml <li.sa,i)|i(‘ar(‘d, a.uil an 
hour after, on a casual meeting, would rosunu' it jual. wlanai 
he had left off. But this habitual r(\s(l('ssiH‘s.s, wln(-li \va,s so 
fatal to conversation, served perhaps to (‘xhihiii iilu' vivji.city 
of his mind and its shrewd and e|)igTa.mma.lic. iiurn in n. 
more remarkable manner: few persons visilnd It‘tn'oif,li 
without being struck with astonishnumt ad th(> 'uuiinpa.iro(l 
vigour of his intellectual powers. To lia,vo livaal to a groal 
age in the practice of beneficence and tho (liHix'iisafion of 
happiness, and to die without bodily sud'cring or inenfni 
decay, in the enjoyment of existcms' up to ilu' insta.nt ol' its 
close, affords an example of hmnau prospm-ity, l>otii in lilV 
and in death, which has fallen to tlm ioi; of few, bid, which 
may well excite the envy and adinira,tion of all.' 

November 3rd .—At Court ycsterda.y when I hi* tjni'im re¬ 
ceived the Address of the Cornmon.s. She <iondne(.,s herself 
with surprising dignity: the dignity which proeemts from 
self-possession and deliberation, d.'lu' sma.llne.ss of her sl,;i,('nre 
is quite forgotten in the majesty a,ml graui'luhie.ss of her 
demeanour. 


Ihe Session has opened merril;, \vi(,h an .■i.ngry .sqimhbh' 
between Lord John Russell and the Radicals, :i,t "whii-h tlu' 
Tories greatly rejoice. Upon the Addre.s.s, VVa,kley ;i,u<| oilier,s 
thought fit to introduce tho topic of tin- Balhd, .a,ml other 
reforms, upon which John .Rnssel! spoke out a,ml ileelared 
he would never be a party to tlm Ba.llot, a,ml wonhl md 
reform the Reform Bill. They were iudigmu.l, a,ml al.t.m.ked 
him in no measured terms. The ne.vt uighl Charles (!„lha- 
returned to the charge with equa,l violence, when Imrd 
John^made (by the agreement of all pa,idles) an inenm- 
parable speech vindicating his own consi.stene.y, oxpla.inim>- 
his motives for making the declaration which he did the llrsl, 
night, and repelling with great dignity ihe clauses will, 
^hich he was assailed.^ Of course opinions vary a^ to dm 


The siibstaiiee of this character of tlin li’avl o* id 

in the Tm® newspaper of Saturday, 18th 

[It was to this debate that Mr. ; i’- •. 

«v„d . f„ a.,, ,u.. L. ,, 
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expediency and propriety of liis conduct on tliis occasioiij 
but I do not see tliat lie could liaye acted otlierwise, and 
it is iiiucli more manly, straightforward, and lionourable to 
declare at once wliat liis sentiments and intentions are 
than to endeavour to evade, tlie subject for a time, and , 
to raise hopes and expectations which he has no design of 
realising, and which, whenever lie does declare himself, 
as eventually he must, would only excite the bitterer dis¬ 
appointment and resentment. However, whether he acted 
wdsely or not, the immediate effect has been to enrage the 
Eadical section of his party exceedingly, and those who 
want tlie Government to be turned out fondly liojae that this 
split among them will bring about the consummation. This 
is not probable, for angry as they may be, they will still 
prefer Melbourne to Peel, and 0'’Connell (wdio is all modera¬ 
tion) will throw Ireland into the scale and entreat them for 
IrelamPs sake to lay aside their resentment. Such questions 
as the Ballot can only be carried by the desire for them ^ gain¬ 
ing groxind largely throughout the coiintr'y, and this many 
assert to be the case. At this moment it is pretty clear that 
tlie people care very little about speculative questions, and 
want only peace and tranquillity. It is also said that there 
is a growing anti-Catholic and anti-Irish spirit which the 
Conservatives do their best to excite and extend. It would 
be a curious speculation, supposing both these influences to 
operate widely, to anticipate the result of their action upon 
tlie great ai,itagonist parties in the country, and see which 
would gain most by a coalition of Eadical and sectarian 
principles. A state of things might by possibility arise 
wlien they would act as mutual checks. 

[The Editor of these Journals may here be permittted tO' 
say, tliat it was at this time that his acquaintance with Mr. 
Greville began, as he was appointed to.an oflice in the Privy 

of t,he Tityru^j of tlu' Tnuusiiry Boiuili and tlie loarned Daplnie of 

Liskeard,’ and added that ‘ those amantinin im had resulted in an amoris 
rrdmtof/ralioJ Thu orator was laughed down beforo he concluded the 
sontuucu.] 
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Council on NovemlDer 17^ 1887. Tin’s a,(*.<jua,inIiUN'(‘ S|>(‘«Ml!|y 
ripened into confidential frieiidsMp, wliicli \va.s usnii(,rrru|)f,<Hl 
for a single day in tlie course of tlu^ luvxl eighii-and-lwaify 
years. Indeed Mr. Greville’s Idiid oilici^s lo his youn^* 
acquaintance began immediately; for the apjxdniimml <>r 
Mr. Eeeve liaving been attacked wiili grc^aB bittonii'ss by 
Lord Brougliam, wbo was tlieii extreimdy hosi.ih^ fo ov(‘ry 
department of tlie Government, Mr. Grevilh^ <5X(‘r(c<l liinis(8r 
with, his usual energy to defend it. 

It may not be out of jdace, thougli it is out. of 4hit(\ U> 
insert here, as a memorial of this long friendshij), a. noto 
written to the Editor of these JouruaJs by ,Mr. Grovillo, on 
May 6, 1859, when he had just resigned tlu^ odii-e of ( Ihn-k of 
the Council. It is in the following terms 

My dear will not delay U) tlianlv yo^i warmly lOr your kind 

note. Your accession to the Privy Council Odic.i^ ga,v(^ mo o. iVimub 
ship which I need not say how much J ha,v(> vnlmal ihrongh o(» many 
years of happy intercourse, which J j-ojoia^, a,t thinking haii ncvar 
been clouded or interrupted and wlnkh, j, will UvaI I hr aanu^ aa 

long as I last myself. It is always ])ainful to do anyiJdug (hr ( ht^ laai. 
time, and I cannot withoiit emoti()u tak(^, h^a-vai or’a,n odiro w hero I 
have experienced for so many years so mruh kimlm^ss, cou.sidt'ra.non 
and goodwill; hnt I hope still to bo cotushhrcul as vun<r arid’ 

to he applied to on every occasion wlam I can ho of usti lo (.Ik^ ( H\W 
Between you and me there has been, I ibink, n,s miudi an no.salhlo. 
between any two people the Gdem vdh^, hhnu nolh^ (d, idiun rmdiiv 
de republic^; and, in consequence, ibe ' iinna anukdliaA 
God bless you, and believe mci always 

Yours most sincerely and fithhlidlv, 

(k (\ C.| 

November mh.-li is still a matter of I <Ii,s..u.sHi<M. 

and speculation wketlier Lord John RnHS(Jr,s hohl 
tion wiU have the effect of breaking np th« (h.vernuuu.l, by 
disgusting the Radicals to such a degree as to ma,kc tlHua in 
spite withdraw their aid on some imporinnt Oi-.c,:ision 'rin.sn 
gentry are still very irate and sulky, but I do not <>xp,vt 

Goveri'imoiit; 

edict^ i,() idn^ 
with a viobunl 


vvxij. wiiiiivo oiu uxic uvcriiorow of h 

they know better than to open the doors 
Tories. Lord Brougham has taken the fie 
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Radical speecli, and lie seized an occasion to set Ms tongue 
wagging against the Chancellor; in short he seems bent on 
mischief. He has written word to Lord Granville that he 
would not be gagged this Session; he will be glad to lead 
anybody who will be led by him; and as the post of general 
of the Radicals appears to be vacant, he may aspire to that. 
His actual position as contrasted with his vast abilities is 
indeed calculated to ‘piomt a moral.’ 

December 8th .—The notion of a brealc-up of the Govern¬ 
ment has gradually faded away, and though the Radicals 
have not forgiven John Russell for his speech, they appear 
to have no intention of altering their conduct towards the 
Government, and some concessions have already been made 
partly for the purpose of mollifying them. Government 
have given up the Pension List, and it is believed that the 
Ballot is to be made an open question. This will be con¬ 
sidered moi'e than an equivalent for the discouraging 
effect of John Russell’s speech. Peel and the Tories oppose 
the Committee on the Pensions,' but it is I’emarlcable that on 
the Civil List Committee the other day, when Rice proposed 
that 76,000L should be granted for pensions, and Grote moved 
to suspend the grant till after the Pensions Committee had 
reported. Peel and his people (Goulburn, Harding, Fremantle, 
&c.) supported Grote, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was in a minority of one. This too was an accident, for 
Francis Baring was absent from the division on account of 
the following circumstance. In a speech in the House of 
Lords the night before on the Post Office, Loi'd Lichfield ® 
had attacked Mr. Wallace with great severity, and imme¬ 
diately after Wallace sent him a message which was tanta¬ 
mount to a, challenge. Alvanley was employed to settle the 
quarrel, which he did, but it became necessary to instruct 
Baring to say something on the subject in the House of 

' [The (Jhaiicellor of llu^ l^},\(jho(][uer moved for a Select Ooinmittee to 
iii([uirc how far ixaisioius granted undi^r the Acts of the last reign, and 
cliarged on tlie (hvll Inst or tht‘ Ooiisolidated .hund, ought to be continued. 
The motion was carried hy to 23:^ votes.] 

* [ddic Kaid ()f lichfield was Ihbsimuster (lenoraL] 
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Commons, wliere Wallace was goiuft' to alliulo l.o ii.. Al- 
vanley detained Baring so long tlm.ii Ik^ was l,o(. la.lo l<.i- i,|,o 
division in tlie Committee; liad lie Ijocn tluMo .iiid iianh' ^ll(^ 
numbers even, Bice, as cliairman, miint luivi' given lli(> 
casting vote for or against bis own proitnsition, eitber of 
wbicb would have been very awkward, but it in not, very 
clear why Peel voted as he did. 

Lord Roden brought on the Irisli (luewtioii in the House 
of Lords, when Mulgrave ‘ made a V('ry triunipliant vindica¬ 
tion of himself and utterly discondited the < )ra.ngeinen. 
The Duke of Wellington made ai very <d(‘ver s|iei‘c!i, and 
availed himself of the contradictory reiiunis of erinies aanl 
convictions skilfully enough, but he had thi' candour to give 
Mulgrave ample credit for the vigour wiiili wliich he inid 
caused the law to be enforced, a,ml, a.s for inouibs past the 
Orangemen had been clamouring against th(> Iri.sh (Jovern- 
ment for neglecting to enforce the law and I'or depidving 
Protestants of its protection, it wa.s a. very inagnaniiuous 
admission on the Duke’s part, and sue.h a, on(‘ as huv of his 
political opponents would have made. 1(, is Hie p<><uilia.r 
merit of the Dube that he is never di.sposed lo sacriliee 
truth for a pai'ty purpose, aaid it is (ids niaadinews and 
straightforwardness, this superiority io sellish eonsiderai ions 
and temporary ends, which render him (iie (dijeel, of uni¬ 
versal respect and admiration, and will herea.l'lei- siirroinnl 
his political character with unfading honour. Not, coutoiil. 
with the defeat which they sustained in the lfous(‘ of l,ords, 
the Orangemen had the folly to provoke a.iiother <•.outesl. in 
the House of Commons, and Colonel Veriier broughi, foi-- 
ward ‘the Battle of the Diamond,’ giving Morpidii an 
opportunity of another triumph as sigaai a,s Midgra,ve'.s in 
the House of Lords. The Irish Orangiumm were lefi, lo 
their fate on this occasion, for none of their lOiiglish a,.sw»- 
ciates came to their relief. 

Mr. Disraeli made his first exhihition Hm other night,, 

' [Oonstantme Hem-y, second Earl of Srulpirav.v, cwalcil in llu- lull.nvin- 
year Marquis of Normanby. He waH at tills time l,onl-lm.|il,..uaiil. nl’ Ire¬ 
land. Lord Morpeth was Chief Secretary to Urn Loril-ldmUmmiit I 
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beginning with florid assurance, speedily degenerating into 
ludicrous absurdity, and being at last put down witli iiiex- 
tinguisbable shouts of laughter.* 

The new House of Commons does not promise to be a 
more business-like or more decorous assembly than its im¬ 
mediate predecessor. Already two whole nights have been 
consumed in the discussion of two topics so unprofitable as 
' the Battle of the Diamond ’ and ‘ the Spottiswoode Gang,’ 
and it is said that such a scene of disorder and such a bear¬ 
garden never was beheld. The noise and confusion are 
so great that the proceedings can hardly be heard or under¬ 
stood, and it was from something growing out of this con¬ 
fusion and uproar that the Speaker thought it necessary to 
address the House last night and complain that he no longer 
enjoyed its confidence, and if he saw any future indication 
that such was the case he should resigir the Chair. His 
declaration was taken very quietly, for nobody said a word. 

Brougham made a great speech on education the other 
night, but it was so long, tedious, and digressive that he 
drove everybody away. He is in a very bitter state of mind, 
scarcely speaking to any of his former friends and colleagues, 
and having acquired no new friends of any party. He 
courts the Eadicals, and writes letters and makes speeches 
directly at variance with all his former professions and 
opinions; but tlie Eadicals, though they do not object to 
make use of him, will by no means trust him. 

I asked Charles Buller if they would have Lord Brougham 
for their leader, and he said ‘ certainly not,’ and added thait 

' [Ml-. I>i8r«c,li’s fiv.sl, .m) 0 (.‘c.h WM niado on t.lio niotion witli vi'Cnreiini', to 
wliat wiiH call(Ml Mini SiioIrtiHwoixlo Giuik'-’ -V n as.sociation Imd bi'nn foniind 
ill London Cor tins ]nu’[K)MU of (lollocdhi}? luoiioy t<i teat llui validity ol' the 
[lisli olectiona wlioUinali'. Mr. iSpotiiawoodii, one ol'the (^.iioen’.s print ova, 
wiiH llio proaidont of llii.s aKHOciation, wliitdi was deuoimceil by the lladioala 
and tlui b-iah M(nul)i!v.a aa ‘ I,ho Mpotliawoodo Ganp,’ and attacked in I’avlia- 
nuoiti by Mr. Jilowitt, who niovod live re.aolutionscondeinninfr the histitution 
of the yjiottiawoodo fond. Lord .Tohn Rna,scll, howi‘vev, discourap^ed the 
attiude, on the jrround that tho immher of oleelion petitions in the ])resent 
year was not Hiuih as to warrant any extraordinary mea.sures in regard to 
tlioin. Mr. Blewitt withdrow four of hi.s resolutioua and left tlie IIoiwo 
without moving the fifth. SvlBuntw rinn t.idudfc.'] 
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^Durham liad done notliiiigas yet to (brfnit 
He enlightened me at the same tinio about Inn own Ibulu'a.l 
opinions and views and the extent ol tiluuu, tog^’jllun wiih 
those of the more moderate of his pa-rty, cotnplainiiin; tlnil 
they were misrepresented and misumhu-stood ; a.Ith()u<>;h (hr 
the Ballot and extension of the snflhigo, lavis oppos(Ml l,o 
form of the House of Lords or any moasinv diroodly ullbctini; 
the Oonstitntion. He does not admit ihat tin' moa,Hnros hc' 
advocates do affect the Oonstitntion dinad.ly or imlinMd.lyJ 
I told him if he repudiated the violent inaixiins of Alohas-, 
worth and others, he should not hh th(xs(^ ulian-ltadioals Ix^ 
the organs of the party, as the world did noi. and could not: 
distinguish between them, especially as lln^ Modoratos took 
no steps to clear themselves and cstal)lish just(n* mdions of 
the character and tendency of their primapk's- !!o did lud. 
deny this, but they dread an a])j)ea.ra.iH*n of <lisuniori; ho, as 
always happens when this is the casts tin" most tsxalttMl imhI. 
exaggerated of the paidy, who will not h(‘ sihmtMxl ainl a,rt^ 
reckless of consequences, take the lead a,ml ktx'p it. 

December 12fJL —On the debatt'. al)oni> Ptnusions ilu^ otlun* 
night Whittle Harvey outdid himstdf; by all a-e-counls il- was 
inimitable, dramatic to the greatest d(‘gr(H\ a,n<l a,t‘(n<l to pt'r- 
fection. Peel was heavy, Stanley very smari., tlm MJnisIni's 
were beaten hollow in the argrummt, hut got, a, iNsspeet,-^ 
able division, of which they make tlm nuKst; hut, it, provc's 
nothing as to their real strength, tyhicli luis not yet- he(m 
tested. John Eussell made a wretched sp<!eelu htnug <d»liged 
to vote in the teeth of his ;forjner opinions a.nd (’oiuhiid., 
Pecmfcer IkWi,.—There was a brex^ze in the Ilouso 

of Lords the night hefoi'C last Ixdiwcum Mtdhonrm* and 
Brougham. The latter is said to havt‘, hetm in a, tiowerinp; 
passion, and he vocifei'ated and gesticnhai.(*d with might a-nd 
main. Jonathan Peel was in the Lobby, and being a.tira<d-tnl 
by the noise, ran to the Hoxiso, and found IlrougluMn m)t, 
only on his legs, but on tiptoes in the middh^ ot* his in- 

d [It cannot fail to strike tke x*eader that all ilui meaMtu’fM which were 
regarded as the tests of Eadicalism in 18^7 lniv(^ long mnee laxm i-arranh 
and have now the general assent of the nation.] 
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dignant rejoinder. Melbourne’s attack upon liim seemed 
kardly called for, but I heard he had declared he would not 
much longer endure the continual twittings and punchino's 
that Brougham every day dealt out to some one or other of 
the Ministers. The Chancellor, Lord Lansdowne,and Glenelg, 
had all suffered in their turns, and so when Brougham 
taunted him with his courtly habits, he could not restrain 
himself, and retorted savagely though not very well. What 
he said was nothing but a tu quoque, and only remarkable 
for the bitter tone in which it was uttered and the sort of 
reproach it conveyed. Probably Melbourne thought it as 
well to put an end at once to the half hostile, half amicable 
state of their mutual relations, to their ‘ noble friendship,’ 
and real enmity, and to bi'ing matters to a ci'isis, otherwise 
he might have had some indulgence for his old friend and 
colleague, have made allowance for the workings of deep 
disappointment and mortification on his excitable tempera¬ 
ment, and have treated him with forbearance out of reverence 
for his rare acquirements and capacity. But the fact is, 
that Brougham has ostentatiously proclaimed the dissolution 
of all his former ties, and has declared war against all 
his ancient connexions; he has abandoned his friends and 
his principles together, and has enrolled himself in a 
Eadical fellowship which would have been the object of his 
scorn and detestation in his calmer moods and in more pro¬ 
sperous days. 

Le Marchiuit, who was his secretary for four years, 
and knows him well, told me that no man was a greater 
aristocjrat in his heart than Brougham, from conviction 
attiiichcd to aristocriKiy, from taste desirous of being one 
of its members, lie said that Dugald Stewart, when 
talking of his pupils, had said though he envied most the 
understanding of illorner (wh(un he loved with peculiar 
affection), Im considercsd Brougham the ablest man he had 
over known, hut that even then (forty years ago) he con¬ 
sidered his to be a mind that was continnally oscillating on 
file verge of insanity. Le Marchant said that Brougham’s 
powers of application exceeded what he had believed possible 

VOL. I. n 
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of any human being. He had known him unn'k 
from nine in the morning till one iiii niglit, ;mu1 ad Un' <md ha' 
as fresh apparently as when he begaiii. lie. e<Mild turn from 
one subject to another with surprising rarilily and proinp(i~. 
tnde, in the same day travelling tlirougli Ihe drtails ;i 
Chancery cause, writing a philosophie.aJ or nmihmna.iir;?! 
treatise, correcting articles for tlu,5 ^ Lihra.ry ol lls<dul 
ledge,’ and preparing a great speech for i.lu,' I1 ouh(‘ of liords. 
When one thinks of the greatness of his gonitis aanl lint 
depth of his fall, from the loftiest summit of inllmnna', 
power, and fame to the lowest abyss of poliii<nl dograd» 
ation, in spite of the faults and the foiru'S <sf" his <dmra.o{,(n* 
and conduct, one cannot help fooling 'n‘gr('i, and <‘<nnp:is-™ 
sion at the sight of such a noble wroo.k a^nd ot so imndi glory 
obscured. 

Becember %Mlh .— Hews of the insurna'llon iu (kinada- 
arrived the day before yesterday, a.nd prodnoed a, dohad(' 
some animation in the House of l-ominons, in which i.he 
Eadicals principally figured, making sptHC'.hos of such (‘xc<MMh 
ing violence that it was only jnstifiabki to pa.ss (.Innu over, 
because those who uttered tlumi nvo. not win’i.h nol.ic(\ 
Gladstone spoke very well, and lK)rd John ItussiJl <dos<Ml tho 
discussion with an excellent speech, just smds a,s a. Minisicr 
ought to make, manly, temperate, a, ml ('.onstitutioimh fh' is 
a marvellous little man, always ecpial to i,lu‘= oo.oa.sioiu afra.id 
of nohody, fixed in his principles, clear iu his idoa.s, coUcciod 
in his manner, and bold and staughtforwaa’d in his dis-^ 
position. He invariably speaks well wlam a good spinadi is 
required from him, and this is upon every impotiaad- (pa»sf.ion, 
for he gets no assistance from any of his (‘.oU(nigmss, (n\(‘cpt 
now and then from Howick. Tliis is a, fim^ for 

attacking the Government and idacing ihmn h('twe(m Iwo 
fires, for the Eadicals abuse them for tlufir fyraainlcal a.ml 
despotic treatmeixt of the Oanadians, ami ilu^ '!rori(‘H aJ.tri- 
hute the rebellion to their culpable Imikmcy and fui.ile 
attempts at conciliation by concessions whhdi never oughi 
to have been made, and only were made outs of complaisaiUei* 
to the Eadicals here. As generally happens when ilunv 
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charges of an opposite nature, and incompatible with one 
another, neither of them is true. 

Since Brougham and Melbourne’s set-to in the House of 
Lords, the former has been speaking every day and entering 
a protest about every other day. He is in a state of pert 
nianent activity, and means to lead such of the Eadicals as 
will enlist under his ragged banner. He was quite furious 
about the Civil List, and evidently means to outbid everybody 
for popularity. He goes on belabouring and ‘ befriending ’ 
the Government Lords, but the effect he produces (if any) 
is out of doors, for he usually wastes his rhetoric on empty 
benches. 

The Queen went to the House yesterday without pro¬ 
ducing any sensation. There was the usual crowd to look 
at the finery of carriages, horses. Guards, &c., but not a 
hat raised nor a voice heard : the people of England seem 
inclined to hurrah no moi'e. 

December SOth. —Since the receipt of Colborne’s de¬ 
spatches,* the alarm about Canada has subsided, and if 
Ministers had been aware that matter’s were no worse, pro¬ 
bably Parliament would have had longer holidays. Nobody 
doubts that the insurrection will be easily put down, but the 
difficulty will be how to settle matters afterwards. It does 
not appear that this Government has been more to blame 
than any other, for the same system seems to have been 
pursued by all. They might indeed liave adopted decisive 
meuiSures at an earlier period, and as soon as they found 
that the Assembly was invincibly obstinate and deaf to the 
voice of reason, iJ uiy ought to have put an end to the 
humib'ating ct)ntoHt by an assertion of Imperial power. All 
that, carl be sard is, that they tried the conciliatory power too 
long. 

Jyarghley, January 2nd, 1838.—Among other changes of 

* [8ii' dolhoviii! w.as TaoiUcnant-Govomor of Oanaila at tlio time 
1,li(s iiisuiTi^otiim livolid <mt, and tlui aiip])n‘.aaioii oJ' it wa.s mainly duo to the 
vif'oroim moasiiroM taken by him on tbo spot. I'm- t}ie.so eervicos lie was 
raiaod (,<) llio pi-oni<,n'. by tlio (itlo of Lord Soatou. Ho died iu 1803 at the 

ag'o or I 
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habit, it has occurred to me wliy Hlioiild ]iolj ! Ix^iu Ibc N('vv 

Tear by keeping a regular diary? Wlial. I <1<> \vrif(' n.ri' 
merely fragments of memoirs with pn,,suing (nnmts Inh'dy 
alluded to, and the odds and ends collected froin dilVereni, 
sources recorded and commented on. It is nol. (In' llrsi, 
tiTTip I have had thoughts of keeping a, more regnhu-jonnm,l, 
in which not only my doings should be noised down n.nd my 
goings, but which would also preserw' some: record of my 
thoughts and feelings, if ever indeed. 1 .really do ilunk a.m! 
feel. The reason I hare never done aiiiylhing of iluH soil, is 
partly that I have been too idle, and the n'snll. ita.rily ef 
modesty and partly of vanity. A journal l,o 1)<> good, j.rm', 
and interesting, should be written witlnml, (he sligh(os( r(‘(<‘- 
rence to publication, but without any foa,r of i(i; i(. .should be 
the transcript of a mind which ca,n bea,r transcribing. I do 
not insincerity believe that my mind, orthough(.s, or a.ei.imis, 
are of sufficient importance or ini:erest (o ma.ke i(, woiih 
while (for the sake of others) to (.aike (his (.rouble. 1 alwa,yH 
contemplate the possibility that her(;a,l‘(,<ir my journal will be 
read by the public, always greedy of .sindi (.lungs, a,ml I 
regard with alarm and dislike the notion of i(„s emdaining 
a heap of twaddle and trash concerning nial.(.('rH a,|>|ier(.aiu- 
ingtp myself which nobody else will care (.hree slra,ws about. 
If therefore I discard these scruples and do \vha,l, I medil,a,(.e 
(and very likely after all I shall not, or oidy for a. very shorl, 
time), the next thing is. Why? It seems exeec'dingly ridie-u- 
lous to say that one strong stimulus pi'oce(uls from rea.ding 
Scott’s Diary—which he began very lal,(^ in lib' a-ml in con¬ 
sequence of reading Byron’s—not b(ic,a,uH(' 1 fa.m^y I ea.n 
write a diary as amusing as Scott’s or Byron’s, bul.’be.'au.se 
1 am struck by the excessive pleasure wJuc.h S(ad.(. a,p|>ea.red 
to derive from writing his journal, and 1 a,m (a,ml (.bis in (lui 
principal cause) struck with the importa,ni, use (,o which (be 
habit may be turned. The habit of recording is (Insl, (*f a.ll 
likely to generate a desire to have something of soim^ ini,er('Ht 
to record; it will lead to habits of refhixiou :i,ud (,o (,r!i,ins of 
thought, the pursuit of which may be pleasing ami p.-ollt- 
able; It will exercise the memory and sharpem tlu( nmU>r- 
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standing generally; and thougli the thoughts may not be 
Tery profound, nor the remarks very lively or ingenious, nor 
the narrative of exceeding interest, still the exercise is, I 
think, calculated to make the writer wiser, and perhaps 
better. If I do this I shall read over all I write long before 
anyone else will have an opportunity of doing so, and I am 
not likely to be over-indulgent if I find myself a bore. 

Yesterday morning I left town, slept at Newmarket, saw 
the horses, I’ode out on the Warren Hill, and came here to 
dinner, where I find twenty-two people—-the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Lord Aberdeen, the Salisburys, Wiltons, and a 
mob of fine people; very miserable representatives of old Lord 
Burleigh, the two insignificant-looking Marquesses, who are 
his lineal descendants, and who display no moi*e of his 
brains than they do of his beard. The Duke of Wellington 
is in great force, talked last night of Canada, and said he 
thought the first operations had been a failure, and he 
judged so because the troops could neither take the rebel 
chief, nor hold their ground, nor return by any other road 
than that by which they came ; that if Colborne could hold 
Montreal during the winter it would do very well, but he 
was not sure that he would be able to do so; that the 
Government ought to exhibit to the world their determina¬ 
tion to put this revolt down, and that to do so they must 
seal the St. Lawrence' so as to prevent the ingress of 
foreigners, who would flock to Canada for employment against 
us; that the Queen could not blockade her own ports, so that 
they must apply to Parliament for power to effect this, and 
they ought to bring in a Bill forthwith for the purpose. 
This luomiug luj got a letter (from a, man he did not know) 
enclosing' tlu' la.test luiws, which luj thought very good, and 
XnonuHing Ixdf.er and more d(K!isivo results. After breakfast 
they went Hhooting. 

1 walked out and joined the Duke, who talked to me for 
I dare say an hour and a half about his Spanish campaigns, 
and most interesting it was. I told him that the other day 

* The Diilni (cciiroHmxl no such opinion in eitlier of Ins speeckes on 
Canada (Fcbniary-1 til). 
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Allen* had asked me to find somebody, ii. nviliiiii.ry iii;i,ti, 
to reyiew the Wellington Despatchos in tin' ‘ lildiubui-gh, 
EeTiew,’ and that he had suggested Sir Mnrrii,v 

as the fittest person if he would nndei’t!ilc(^ it; thiit I had 
accordingly spoken to Mtzroy Somorstvt, who ha.d a.giaa'd to 
apply to Murray; and, if Murray woidd riol, do i!., 1 hi'jjg'od 
him to turn in his mind what olficer could be found ('i(nal 
to such a task, and I then asked tlio Dnkx^ if be Iviunv oi‘ 
anybody. He seemed amazingly plca,s('d a.t tlie idea,, Ha,id 
he knew nobody, but Muri'a,y was the littost nia,n. tVoiii 
this he began to talk, and told me a, graa.t thud ol’ va,i'ious 
matters, which I wish I could have ta,ken down a,a il, Cell 
from his lips. I was amused at the simplieity with whiidi 
he talked of the great interest of these 1 )es[ia.t('hes, just 
as he might have done if they had beiui. the work of a,ny 
other man; said he had read them hiinaeir wil.h (•onsi<iera.hIe 
astonishment and great interest, a,nd tha,l, <iv<‘rybody might 
see that there was not one word in tluMn tha,t wa,s not 
strictly and literally true. He said oC his g(>nm-a.ls, ‘ l.liaf in 
the beginning they none of them kin'.w a,nything of tin' 
matter, that he was obliged to go from division to division 
and look to everything himself down to the minutesl <h'ia.ils.’ 

I said,‘What on earth would have hapinmed if anything 
had befallen you?’ He laughed and Ha,i(I, ‘I really <lo not 
know. There was a great deal of (Myrn'spondonce aliont my 
successor at the time Sir Thomas Graihaan vv<‘!d, home.* I 
was against having any second in commaanl, whi.-h \va,s 
quite useless, as nobody could share tiny mspoiiHihilil.y with 
me. However, afterwards Graham ca,m(; ha,(di, a,mi tlnm 
there was Hope next to him.’ He said, Mlill had inva.rinbly 
done well, always exactly obeyed my or.hu-s, a,nd mve.mteil 


* [Mr. Allen, an aooomplialied literary imnate of Itoilatid ni.am' tlii' 

....... 

doch, should take the command of the Ihhiali forci'q hi ^ 
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them successfully/ The fall of Badajoz was a great Wow to 
but lie did not know that it was by an act of treachery. 
The Spanish Government perhaps did not believe that he 
was approaching to relieve the place, but it was a most 
curious fact, that whereas it was agreed that the Spanish 
army should march out over the breach with the honours 
of war, they were obliged, after the capitulation, to make a 
breach for them to go over, none having been made by the 
besiegers. The General, with whom he finds much fault (in 
the ninth volume) for disobeying diis orders and making false 
movements, was Victor Allen, but he said he treated Mm 
with great leniency, and so he did his officers on all occa¬ 
sions, and was as forbearing and indulgent with them as it 
was possible to be. 

All the movements and operations before the battle of 
Salamanca were to the last degree interesting. The Duke was 
anxiously waiting for some advantageous ' occasion to attack 
Marmont, and at last it arrived ; he saw it happen, and took 
his resolution on the spot. He was dining in a farm-yard 
with his officers, where (when he had done dinner) everybody 
else came and dined as they could. The whole French army 
was in sight, moving, and the enemy firing upon the farm¬ 
yard in which he was dining. ^ I got up,’ he said, and was 
looking over a, wall round the ;ffirm-yard, just such a wall as 
that ’ (pointing to a low stone wall bounding the covert), ^ and 
I saw the movement of the French left through my glass. 
'"'By God,” said I, “that will do, and I’ll attack them 
directly/*’ 1 Irad moved up the Sixth Division through 
Salamanca-, which the French were not awa.re of, and I 
<)'rder(Hl tlic^m to iUta,c]v, and th,e whole line to advance. I had 
got my army so <u)mpl(d(dy ;in liaaid that I could do this with 
ejis(^, a;nd hi fo}‘(;y minuh^.s tlu^ battle was won—^ quaimte ■ 
mille liommcs battus on cpiarante minutes/ I asked him if it , 
wa,s ‘irm^ thaij ho aaul Mhririont had subsequently talked over 
tin,'! event of tlui baftle, aaul that Marmont had assertedthat 
his o;rd(n.*B had b(i(m disobeyed, or that this movement of 
which the Duk(^ took advantage would not have been made. 
11(5 sa.id ho bc^lievcHl there lia-d been some conversation on the 
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subject, and tliat Marmont had said Ins was woMinbal b<'(<ii'(> 
this movement took place; he said ho di<l not know it iiiis 
was true, hut it mi^ht be, as there lia,d b(Hin, <anil.iiiua.I (i‘ 4 ‘li(,- 
ing for some time previous. I asked him why Buua.i)a.rl,(^ 
had not himself come to Spain to atta,ck liim; a,ml if Im had 
with a great force, whether he would have <h-iv('n him out. 
He replied that he thought Napolooji had HatisfuMl himsi'll' 
that it would he a work of great difficully, aiiid wliat was mon>, 
of great length, and he had no mind, to emhaa'k in it; a.ml 
that the French certainly would not h.av(^ driven liim out,: In* 
should have taken up some position, and ha,v(' Ixam (maliled 
to baffle the Emperor himself just a.s Im had done his 
marshals. He thinks that Hapoloou’s milil.a,ry syslmn <-om- 
pelled him to employ his armies in war, wlum tln-y invariably 
lived upon the resources of the couulrhvs they (nunipied, a.ml 
that France could not have maintaaned them, a,M slu^ 


must have done if he had made peaw!; p(‘a.e<', tla'i-efore, 
would have brought about (through, tlu^ a.nny ilH(dr) bis 
downfall.. He traces the whole military system of |i’ra.n(;e 
from its first organisation during tiui llingn of Ikn-ror, in a, 
letter in the tenth volume of the I)espate.h(>s. I a,N!v(>d him 


how he reconciled what he had said, ol' I,he extra,oniina,ry 
discipline of the French army with their unspa,ring a,n(l 
habitual plunder of the country, and Im said tha,t th.mgh 
they plundered in the most remorsolcas way, tlmrt* was onh-r 
and discipline in their plundering, and vvlule tlmy took li-om 
the inhabitants everything they could lay tludr luuids upon, il, 
was done in the way of requisition, ami tlnit they plnmh-red 
for the army and not for themselves indi vidua,lly, but tlmy were 
reduced to great shifts for food. At tlu' battle of li’i'miil,es 
d’Onor he saw the French soldiers carry oil' horses tliu,l, were 
Mlled to be cooked and eaten in another part of the field. 
‘ I saw particularly with my own eyes oim horse put upon a”, 
cart drawn by two bullocks (they could, not allbnl l,o kill (he 
buUocks), and drawn off; and I desired a, man to wa,l,eh 
where the cart went, and it was taken to am>t,lHU- lV(me,li 
division for the horse to be eaten. Now wc tuw(>r w<>re 
reduced to eat horseflesh.’ I remarked that Ju, a,llml<ul in 
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one of Ills letters to his having been once very nearly taken, 
and he said it was just before the battle of Talavera in con¬ 
sequence of some troops giving way. He was on a ruined 
tower from which he was obliged to leap down; and if he 
had not been young and active, as he was in those days, he 
should certainly have been taken. 

He talked a great deal of the Spanish character, un¬ 
changed to this day; of the vast difBculties he had had to 
contend with from both Spanish and Portuguese Govern¬ 
ments, the latter as bad as the former; of their punctilios 
and regard to form and ceremony. ‘At the time of the 
battle of the Pyrenees ‘ I had occasion to send O’Donnel to 
advance, and he was mightily aflEronted because he did not 
receive the order by an officer from head-quarters. I was 
living under hedges and ditches, and had not been to head¬ 
quarters for several days, and so I told him, but that he 
should have an order if he pleased in the proper form.’ I 
asked him if it was not then that he found the troops in 
full retreat. He said they were beginning to retreat when 
he arrived, ‘then they threw up their caps and made a most 
brilliant affair of it.’ 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the zest, eagerness, 
frankness, and alnmdance with which he talked, and told of 
his campaigns, or how interesting it was to hear him. He 
expressed himself very warmly about Hill, of all his generals, 
:i,ud said, ‘ When I ga,v(' him my memorandum about Canada 
the other day I said, Wliy it looks as if we were at our old 
trade again.’ He added that he ‘ always gave his opinion 
wlien it was ruquiKHl on any subject.’ 

Jidvovr (hal’k'., Jmmmfy 4tih ,—Came here yesterday, all 
the ],>arty (aluiosl,) migrating, and many others coming from 
various parts to keep the Duke of Eutland’s birthday. We 
a,re nearly folly at dinner, but it is no use enumerating 
the people. Last night the Duke of Wellington talked of 

* I'I’IiIm (ix'puwHidii ociiin-H more tliim oiiw^ in Journals. No battle 
i.s Icnown in liist.ory iin tlio ‘battle of tlio I’yronoos,’ but tbe expression 
doubt,rolal.oH (,o tlio notions which worn fought in the Pyrenees, after 
Soult took l.ho conmnmd of tlui Prone,Ii army in July .1.814.] 
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Hanover, said he really did not know iiineli of tlio iiiarMior; 
that neither William IV. nor Greoi’gc iV. had <‘V(n’ talked to 
him on the subject or he must have made hiaiMdf ae(iua.inl,(>d 
with it; that the Duke of Cumberland had wiatleii liiiu word 
that he had never had any notion of adopting;' th(( iU(‘a,Hiir('H 
he has since done till he was going over in tln^ jia.<’k('t widi 
Billy Holmesd The Duke wrote him wonl tlia.(, lie knew 
nothing of his case, and the only advice he could giva* liim 
was to let the affair be settled as speedily a,a peHMihle. 
When the late King had evidently only a. few days i.o live, 
the Duke of Cumberland consulted the Duke aw l,o what he 
should do. ‘I told him the beat thing Ik' cmild do was In 
go away as fast as he could: Go insiautly,’ I saiil, -and, 
take care that you don’t get pdiod.’ The Dnki', Aberdeen, 
and FitzGerald all condemned his ])roce(alings wilhoul, re¬ 
ference to their justice or to his legal and con.siitulhnial 
right as regards Hanover, but on aceonnii of the inipres.sion 
(no matter right or wrong) which Ihey a,i'e calcnlati'd to 
produce in this country, where it onghf, to he a. ]>a.ra.inount 
interest with him to preserve or ac-qiiin' as good a, cimracter 
as he can. They all declared tlial; Lyndhnrst was <'(|ually 
ignorant with themselves of his views a,ml inl.entions, witli 
which in fact the Conservatives had no sort of .•(aicm’ii. 
The Duke also advised him not to take the oaths as Privy 
Councillor, or those of a Peer in the House ol’ Cords, be¬ 
cause he thought it would do him an injury in tli(> I'yo.s of 
his new subjects, that he, a King, sbon'ld swear Ica'lly as 
her subject to the Queen as his Sovereign; but somebody 
else (he thought the Duke of Buckingham) ovin-rided tbis 
advice, and he had himself a fancy to take (he oalhs. 

To-day we 2 went to see the house Mr. Gregory is biiild- 
uig, five miles from here. He is a genikmian of a,bout 
12,000L a year, who has a fancy to build a, magnilieeiil, 


tKf Of Ernest, King of Hanover, ,m IRs „,crr.s..ioa, war to .su.s- 
of Constitution, and to pmaoculo (lie, lllieral l-r.,l'.„sH„r.H 

T and Duchess of Sutherland, I.ady Salishurv lonl 
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liotise in the Elizabethan style^ and he is now in the middle 
of his work, all the shell being finished except one wing. 
IsTothing can be more perfect than it is, both as to the archi¬ 
tecture and the ornaments ; but it stands on the slope of a 
hill upon a deep clay soil, with no park around it, very little 
wood, and scarcely any fine trees. Many years ago, when 
he first conceived this design, he began to amass money and 
lived for no other object. He travelled into all parts of 
Europe collecting objects of curiosity, useful or ornamental, 
for his projected palace, and he did not begin to build until 
he had accuinuhited money enough to complete his design. 
The grandeur of it is such, and such the tardiness of its 
progress, that it is about as much as he will do to live till 
its completion; and as he is not married, has no children, 
and dislikes the heir on whom his property is entailed, it is 
the means and not the end to which he looks for gratifica¬ 
tion. He says that it is his amiisement, as hunting or 
shooting or feasting may be the objects of other/people; and 
as the pursuit leads him into all parts of the world, and to 
mix with every variety of nation and character, besides 
engendering tastes pregnant with instruction and curious 
research, it is not irrational, although he should never 
inliabit his Iiouse, aaid, m.ay be toiling and saving for the 
benefit of pcirsoiis he cares nothing about. The cottages 
round Harhixton are wortli seeing. It lias been his fancy 
to build a. whoh>i villagx^ in all sorts of strange fantastic 
styles. Tluyixi ari^ Dutch aaid Swiss cottages, every variety 
ot old EnglisJu aaid luiaps of nondescript things, which 
app(^ar only to fiave, Ixam built for variety's sake. The 
<dFc(*(i is (vxtixmu^ly prel-iy, <1los(‘ to the village is an old 
manor hous<% mosl. [HTlecd, s|>(Habuen I ever saw of such 
SI buihling, tlu^ listbitsi.tion of sin Ihiglisli country gentleman 
ot fonmu' i,lines, and fihure> wen^ si hufi' jerkin and a pair of 
jsick bools hsuiging up in the lisill, which the stout old 
(^sivaliiu’ of ilu^ s(we,nt(umili century (sind one feels sure that 
the owner of: thsit house wsis si (hmilier) had very likely 
worn sit Marsl.on Moor or Nsisoby. 

To-dsiy (fln^ ooo]< told :nny) nearly four hundred people 








will Cline 111 tlie Uastle. We all went into tlio Bervaijin" 
liall^ where one liiuidred and forty-iiw‘ ridnimo'H had 
done dinner and were drin’kiin* t.he 'l)uk<ds lu^jdliln sisio-ino* 

and speechifying with vocireroiis :i,|)jila.u,s»% whoul.iiig, a.iul 
clapping of hands. I never knew l.lia,(. era,lory had 

got down into the servants’ hall, hutl(aM’iie(l ihat i(p is I,he 
custom for those to whom ‘ the gill, of i,iu^ ga,l» ’ ha.,s he<'ii 
vouchsafed to harangue tlu^ olihers, tli(> |)a,lin <if ('lu((iiene(^ 
being universally conceded to M,r. Ta,pps tlio lioiid <a>a.cliiiia.ii, 
a man of great abdomina.1 digniiy, a,ii<l wIios(^ (1ic('rouia.ii 
brows are adorned with an ampler lla,X(m wig, wliicit is Uii‘ 
peculiar distinction of the fuiuitionaa-ics of Mm whip. I 
should like to bring the surly Ita,(li<-.a,l luna' who .soowls 
and snarls at Hhe seliiali. aristocracy wlio ha,V(‘ no sym¬ 
pathies with the people,’ a,u(l wlmii. lu! lias semi l.hese 
hundreds feasting in the Castle, and liisinl tlmir loud shouts 
of joy and congratulation, ami tlimi vi.siiiial l.lm villa.g<‘s 
around, and listened to the bells cliimiug all a,hoot I lii> vale, 
say whether ‘the greatest luippiiioss of tlie gnsitest inuulier’ 
woxdd be promoted by the destrimtion of all the leiula.lity 
which belongs inseparably to this seem', a,ml hy tim suhsti- 
tutionof some abstract political rights for a,II tlii' heef and 
ale and music and dancing with which Mmy a.r(' ma,<le uimTy 
and glad even for so brief a space. The Duke of K’,ul.la,nd 
is as selfish a man as any of his cla,ss' - -tliat is, lie never 
does what he does not like, and .spends his whoh^ life in a, 
round of such pleasures as suit his taste, but lu' is neither 
a foolish nor a bad man, and partly I'rnm a, smisi' of <lut\, 
partly from inclination, he devotes tinu' and hilsiur to tlie 
interest and welfare of the people who live and laJiour on I,is 
estate. He is a Guardian of a very large Union, a.ml li(> 
not only attends regularly the meeting,s of I'onr Ua,w Giianl- 
lans every week or fortnight, and lakes a,u aeiiv<>, pa,rl, in 
their proceedings, but he visits those pa,uperH who reeoive 
out-of-door relief, sits and converses with tliem, invites them 
^0 complain to him if they have anything Lu coiupla,in of, a,ml 
teUs them that he is not only their Iriornl but their lunrosmi- 
tative at the assembly of Guardians, and it is his dutv i,o 
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see that they are nourished and protected. To my mind 
there is more ^sympathy ’ in this than in railing at the rich 
and rendering the poor discontented, weaning them from 
their habitual attachments and respects, and teaching them 
that the political quacks and adventurers who flatter and 
'Cajole tliem are tlieir only real friends. 

We had a great ball last night, opened by the Duke of 
Eutland and Duchess of Sutherland, who had to sail down 
at least a hundred couple of tenants, shopkeepers, valets, 
and abigails. The Duke of Newcastle gave the Duke’s 
health at dinner instead of the Duke of Wellington, who 
generally discharges that office. He made a boggling busi¬ 
ness of it, but apologised in sufficiently handsome tenns for 
being spokesman instead of the Duke of Wellington. The 
Duke of Eutland made a very respectable speech in reply, 
and it all went oft' swimmingly. To-day I went to see the 
hounds throw off; but though a hunter was offered to me 
would not I'ide him, because there is no use in risking the 
hurt or ridicule of a fall for one day. A man who goes out 
in this casual way and hurts himself looks as foolish as an 
amateur soldier who gets wounded in a battle in which he is 
tempted by curiosity to mingle. So I rode with the mob, 
saw a great deal of galloping about and the hounds con¬ 
veniently running over hills and vales all in sight, and then 
came home. Tlioy said a thousand people were out, many 
attra,ctod by the expectation of the Duke of Wellington’s 
a,])p(^a,Ting, but, lu! wa,s rli('.umatic and could jiot (jome out. 
lie is iac.c'ssantly (an])loy(Ml in writing mililary statements 
a.nd m(unora,nda„ having b(>eu consulfcd by the Govcraunent, 
or probably by Lord Hill on bffiialf of* the Government,' 
both on this Gaaiadiaai (juestion, and on the general govern^ 
nnmt o( lJus aii'iny, aaid h() will takti a»s nuKili pains to give 
uselul adviiio to Mdbounu'.’s Govermnent a.s if he and Peel 
W(ir(i in office. Tluu-e never wa,s a ma,u win* so entirely sank 
all party <;(*usiderutions in, national objects, and he has had 
the glory of living to hear tills universally acknowledged. 
Urouglnwn said of him, ‘That man’s first object is to serve 
his e-ountry, with a sword if necessary, or with a pick-axe.’ 





He also said of tlie Duke s Desf 
bered wken I aad others (mentio] 
men) will he forgotten.’ Aberc. 
he replied with the greatest f 
when I read them I was inj 
think how the devil I could 1 
very characteristic, very curiou 
one grain of conceit in his disp 
are equally free from undue va 
know very well the value of wh 
Last night I sat next to Lo: 
said that if ever his memoirs i: 
any existed) they would conta 
among them the proofs that tin 
to have been the proximate cti 
being carried were not the rea 
tion of the Duke of Wellington 
which he could not reveal. 

Melton, January 7th {Loril 1 
to-day from Belvoir. Last ni_i 
narrated the battle of Toulons( 
lections. All the room collcctc 
eager curiosity, but I was play 
DitzG-erald said to me that ho hi 
Ireland, and make a statement i 
wards Ireland for ages past; tli 
to Peel, who had replied, ‘ Wei 
man to object to your doing so 
of his fairness and candour; b 
interest that all Irish questioi 
would rejoice at anything wl 
settlement, and I am no grea 
was struck with a great adn 
hundred days’ struggle, when ! 
this has very much cooled since 
FitzGerald said one thing 
which I painfully felt the truth 
less or useless pursuits did a; 
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mental faculties. It is not only the actual time wasted 
which might have been turned to good account; the slender 
store of Imowledge acquired on all subjects instead of the 
accumulation which there might have been; but, more than 
t lese, the relaxation of the mental powers till they become 
incapable of vigorous exertion or sustained effort 


Quoniam medio do fonte leporum 
Siirgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis Jioribus angat- 
Ant qiium conscius ipse animus se forte remordet 
Desidiose agere ffitatem, lustrisque perire. 

Or, as Dryden nobly translates it— 

lor in tlie fountain where these sweets are sought 
Some kttor bubbl6.s up, and poisons all the draught. 
Jnrst guilty eoascionce does the mirror bring, 

Tlion sharp remorse shoots out the angry stin<r 
And anxious thoughts, within tliemselves at slrife. 
Upbraid tlie long misspent, lusurioiis life. 


I feel myself a miserable example of this species of iniurv 
oth as relates to the defects and omissions of my early 
education and the evil of my subsequent habits. From 
■never Laving studied hard at any time, no solid foundation 
oi knowledge has ever been laid, my subsequent reading has 
been desultory and very nearly useless. I Lave attacked 
various subjceis^ as I have been pi-onipted thereto by 
cunosdiy, or vaaiily, or sha,mo, but I lui,V(i never mastered 
any of ilunu, and iibo in formatiion I bavo obtained has been 
iik(! a house huilt witliout a fonuda,tion, which the -first gust 
of wind wouhl blow down a,nd scatter abroad. Koally to 
umster a, subjerl;, w(‘ should begia a,t the beginning, stoVimv 
Mm memory with eoase.mtive facts, reasoning and rellccting 
'<!«*" I^lmm a,s we go along, till the wholi^ snbji^ct is digested 
eompvehmnh'd, made inana.geahle and land.icihle at will; 
Imt Hum, lor this jirocoHS, the ini,ml must bo disciplined, and 
there must be a, power of attmdhm umlivorted, and of con- 
1/iimouH ; but ii; ilui ey(\s triwol, ovor tbo pages of 

a, book, while the mmd is far away upon Ivfcwmarkct Heath, 
and nothing hut hrokeii fragments of attention, arc bestowed 
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upon tie subject before you, whatever il; may Ihn ib<' ivxuli; 
can only be useless impei'fect information, cnnh^ a.ia! sujKM*- 
ficial ideas, constant shame, and freqvKmi, disappomlnnmt 
and mortification. Nothing on earth (va.ii iQ) (or (he 

valuable time which I have lost, or enabh^ nn^ in obtain lhat 
sort of knowledge, or give me those Imbits whidi are only U, 
be acquired early in life, when the meinoiy is IVosh ;in<I 
vigorous, and the faculties are both lively ojm! plio.nt; but 
that is no reason why I should abandon tln^ de.sigii of iin~ 
provement in despair, for it is nevcn; too lade to naunh :ui<l a. 
great deal may yet be done. 

Bemdesert,^ January Monday wenl. to Suti.on ; 

nobody there but Mr. Hodgson, formerly !ny ini,or ad 101,on, 
the friend of Byron, author of a traaisladion of Juvomil a. 
clever, not an agreeable man. The liousi^ ;ii. Hutiois is nn^ 
finished, but handsome enough. Ca,nu' hm*(^ on VV<Mlu<^s<!;iy ; 
a magnificent place indeed, and very comfoidable. house. A 
good many people, nobody remarkabh^; v<uy idh^ li(o. Ihsul 

in the newspaper that Colburn, gjw(^ Lady Ciuirlotl-o Ihrrj 
IjOOOL for the wretched catchp(mny iranh, naJifsl ^ Moiuoirs 
of the Time of George IV.,^ which, might well s(‘t a.ll (,ho 
world what Scott calls gmrnolising,’ for nolxidy (*oul<l by 
possibility compile or compose anything mon^ vilo or <losj)i<‘.. 
able. Since I came here, a world of llm^ thoughi,s ea,me inlo 
my head which I inteiided to iimmn'iialist^ in ili(^s<^- l>a«';os; 
but they have all evaporated like tlu,^ l)a,s<‘b\ss fu.bru* of a 
vision. 

Beaudeserty January To Saudon on Momlay, aaul 

returned here yesterday ; go away to-niorrovv. It has boon 
a dreadfully idle life all day long,'^c/V//dc, iu('(‘ssa,ut 
gossip and dawdle, poor, unprofitable talk, a-iul no radional 
employment. Brougham was her(i a little whil<^ a-go fora, 
week. He, Lord Wellesley, and Lord ,A.ngI(‘H<‘y form a. 
discontented triumvirate, and are knit i.og(‘tI)(;r hy tlie 
common bond of a sense of ill-usage a,ml of nnnai, iiogbndnd. 
Wellesley and Anglesey are not lladicals, h,ow(‘v<n*, aanl 
blame Brougham’s new tendency that way. A.ngh^sny aanl 

b [The seat of the Marquess of Anglesey near Burton-on-M'mnt. | 
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Wellesley botli lia,te and affect to despise tlie Duke of 
Wellington,' in wliieli Brougham does not join. They are 
all suffering under mortified vanity and thwarted ambition, 
and after playing their several parts, not without success 
and applause, they have not the judgement to see and feel 
that they forfeit irretrievably the lustre of their former fame 
by such a poor and discreditable termination of their career. 
Douro is here, une Iimw hicn pale aupres de son pere, but far 
from a dull man, and not deficient in information. 

Badminton, Janmary 23-rd.—The debate in the Lords the 
other night was very interesting and creditable to the 
assembly." Brougham delivered a tremendous philippic of 
three hours. The Duke of Wellington made a very noble 
speech, just such as it befitted him to make at such a 
moment, and of course it bitterl}'- mortified and provoked 
the Tories, who would have had him make a party question 
of it, and thought of nothing but abusing, vilifying, and 
embarrassing the Goveniment. This was what Peel showed 
every disposition to do iu the House of Commons, where he 
made a poor, paltry half-attack, which was much more to 
the taste of his party than the Duke’s temperate and candid 
declaration. 

Lord Eldon died last week full of years and wealth. He 

had for some time p)ast quitted the political stage, but his 
name was still venerated by the dregs of that party to whom 
consistent bigotry and intolerance are dear. Like his more 
brilliant brother. Lord Stowell, he was the artificer of his 
own fortune, and few men ever ran a course of more un¬ 
chequered prosperity. As a politician, he appears to have 
been consistent throughout, and to have offered a deter¬ 
mined and uniform opposition to every measure of a Liberal 

‘ Ia) 1’(1 IxH'adUD. good IVioiids wllli his brother before Ms deaths 

mul Au'i’h'se)' has becni the Duke’s enthusiastic admirer and most 
atiaebed and ({(‘voted comrade.— IH50. 

^ [ Pjirlhimmit reasscmiblod on th(‘ KUli January* Tills debate was on 
the Address to lh(.i (^,neen on 1h(‘ Canadian itohellioii. A Bill was at once 
broup:{it- in (o jifive extended pow(n.‘s to Lord Durham, who was sent out as 
(hnunnior (General. IMr. Itoebnckj as itio Aj^ont for Canada, was heard 
a,<>-ainHt the* Bill at the liar of botli ! louses. The Bill passed, but Lord 
Durlnim soon cxiuxidod his powers undm' it;.] 
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deseriptioii. He knew of no prine;i|)l<3« l)u,i 1ihos(^ (if Mu'y 
merit the name of principles) of the luiiTowesi. 
of High Church, and as soon .as more e,aln;rg(i(l ami (ailigfili- 
ened views began to obtain ascendency, (ajtd for 

ever) public life. I suppose he was a. very gr(^ah la,wy<n% l>id» 
he was certainly a contemptible statesnuun 'Ih^ wa.s a, very 
cheerful, good-natured old man, loving t-o talk, ajid l.('l!ing 
anecdotes with considerable humour jind point,. I iMOinnuher 
very often during the many tedious hours tlu^ iiegimi, 

kept the Lords of the Council waiting at, CJa.rli,on House, 
that the Chancellor used to beguile tlu^ tim(y with a,inusin<>- 
stories of Ms early professional lifo, and iMioodolns of 
brated lawyers, wMcb be told extroinoly vv('ll. ifc liv^d 
long enough to see the overthrow of the syslnin o!’ wliicli li,' 
had been one of the most strenuous supporiiors, l,li<> l.rimiijih 
of all the principles which he dreaded iuid ablioi-ivd, and (Ji,, 
elevation of all the men to whom, through life. In* had h(‘(>ii 

most adverse, both personally and politiciilly. ilo lii.tln ex¬ 
pected in 1820, when he was presiding at (,hnM‘ii (h.ixdiindK 
trial, that he should live to see lier Att<,n)ey-<icii<n-a,l <ui 
the Woolsack, and her Solicitor-d.meniJ ChicI' Justice <d' 
England. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Debates on tlie Canada Bill—Modei-atioii of the Duke of ■Wellmg-toii—State 
of Canada—Lord Durham’s Position—Weakness of the Covernment— 
Parallel of Hannibal and the Duke of Wellington—The Ballot—Lord 
Brougham on Ihe Ballot—Position of the Government—Policy of Sir 

Bohert Peel—Death of M.r. Creevey—Knighthood of General Evans_ 

Lord Brougham’s Conversation—A Skirmish in the House of Commons 
—Defeat of Government—Skirmish in the House of Lords—Annoyance 
of Peel at these Proceedings—Brougham’s Anti-Slavery Speech—Oppo¬ 
sition Tactics—Brougham on the Coolie Trade—Ministerial Success- 
Sir Robert Peel’s Tactics—Oompoaition of Parties—A Dinner at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace—Men of Science—The Lord Mayor at a Council—The 
Queen at a Levtie — The Guiana Apprentices — Small v. Attwood reversed 

—Character of the Queen—Wilkie’s Picture of the ' First Oouncil ’_ 

Small V. Attwood—Immediate Emancipation—Birthday Reflexions — 
Lord Charles Fitzroy turned out—Vote on Lord Durham’s Expenses— 
Lord Durham’s Irritation—Wolff the Missionary—Newmarket—The 
Coronation—Lord Brougham’s Reviews. 

London, January 28th, 1838.—I came to town on Wednes- 
day night, and have been laid up with the gout ever since. 
Round all things prepared for a fight in the House of Com¬ 
mons on Thursday, upon Peel’s two amendments to the 
Canada Bill. The Tories had mustered in large force, and 
the Irishmen had not arrived, so that there was a very good 
chance of the Government being beaten. In this emergency 
Edward Ellice made a very convenient and dexterous speech, 
in which he begged Lord John Russell, for the sake of unani¬ 
mity, to give way. Lord John said he would consult his 
colleagues and give an answer the next day. It was clear 
enough what he would do, and accordingly he came down 
the next day, and amidst shouts of triumph, and what was 
intended for ridicule from the Tory moh, announced his in¬ 
tention to accept both amendments. Peel next fell upon the 
Instructions to Durham, which he treated very scornfully, 
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and predicted that they would bo coinpcdlod to witlidrsuv 
them. The Tories were in high dndg(H)n wiih, IJk* i)uk(‘ ji.i 
his speech in the House of Lords, which ihej^' showed in o 
sort of uiidergrowl and with rueful fa.ces, Jbr tli(\y sta.nd in 
awe of the great man, and don’t davo openly to r<anoiistra.tiO 
with him or blame his actions. TIhtc is no doubt |,ha.t Isis 
speech was essentially serviceabhi to the (Jovioinisout, a,ml 
upset one of the most promising tujuits of* its oj>pomvr}ts. 
Francis Bgerton came up from the (1;s<rIion (1hii> to his own 
home after it, and said with deep me]an(dio!y timt ‘‘ the Diiko 
had floored the coach,’ and he di^scrilKMl the eoiistoniaiioit 
and mortification which were prevalent t'lii'oiigliouti ihat 
patriotic and disinterested society. Tiny ueu-e In 
sequence the more anxious to iirg(^ on IVei to imike im 
attach of some vsortnpoii the MiiiisUns in the House of Horn- 
iiioiis, and he giutified thein by luoviiig these auanidinenis, 
and vilipending the Instructionst It may hi* <|U(^stiomilde 
whether it wms right to attack tlie (lovia’innent uptm Hie 
details of their measures when no diHermav^ exists hidevetut 
the opposite parties as to the principles but gratiHii**’ H,;i,f 
it was, he acted wdth great skill. a,s a, paady tae.ticmm lie 
was certainly right upon every point. The Hill will h* iim. 
'proved by Ms alterations, and it was ecjimlly 'uimec<‘SHa.rv 
■and m-judged to lay the Instnudiions on Hie table of‘ tim 
House. . The result has been a. very daimnuus triumph on 
the part of the Tories, and a. somewhat imlm*ky exposure iif 
theinselves by the Govermnent; a.s one of Hieiimiwii friemls 
(in office) acknowledged to me to-day, Huy laive bad ^ lo eat 
humble pie.’ 

Fehmary d(d)at(.i in the House id* I'ands 

on FrMay, and a good one, which will prolaibly finish Hu* 
Canadian discussion. Dpou this occasion Jlrougba<m lired <dr 
another, fierce .philippic, and wa»s bitterly a-nswered by Mel¬ 
bourne, who declared war against him oiujc for all. Aberdi^en 


Jolin Riissell adopted am('ndin('ijtN jjy Sir K* P(M‘I 

Ij string out of Ate preamble of the Hill tin. wordn mrogniHiir/ 1 on 
Burbams council of advice and the cluuHt^ eun)ow(‘rin<. Uu, /b, . ‘ 

pend the Act by Order in Council] (hn cpuMoi (o .n. 
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made an attack on tlie Government which he had intended 
to make on the first debate; bnt as the Duke then said 
‘ Shall I speak?’ he said, ‘Oh yes, do,’ expecting the Duke 
would make one instead, but was bitterly disappointed when 
he heard that moderate speech which gave such oflfence to 
his friends and such comfort to his foes. So on Friday 
Aberdeen said what he had intended to say before, and to do 
him justice, he made some strong points against the Govern¬ 
ment, which told well. He accused them of unnecessary 
delay in bringing in this Bill last year, after they had passed 
their Eesolutions, and asserted tha,t they shuffled it off for 
fear they should be inconvenienced thereby in the election 
contests which were approaching. I incline to believe this 
accusation is well founded, and if so, it was very paltry con¬ 
duct, and not an inapt illustration of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s fiiinous question during the Reform Bill, ‘How is the 
King’s Government to be carried on ? ’ The King’s Govern¬ 
ment was not carried on; its interests were neglected or 
postponed to the more pressing interest (as they thought, 
and I believe thought erroneously) of the party in their elec¬ 
tion contests. The Dube of Wellington was expected upon 
this occasion to make some amends to his party by explain¬ 
ing away the exculpatory remarks with which he had before 
assisted his opponents. But not a bit: he repeated the same 
thing, and made a second speech quite as moderate as his 
first. The Duke is therefore incorrigible. My mother told 
him the other day how angry they were with him for what 
he had said, and he only replied, ‘ Depend upon it, it was 
true.’ 

I saw a letter yesterday with a very bad account of the 
state of Canada.' It was to Lord Lichfield from his Post¬ 
master there, a sensible man, and he describes the beaten 
Canadians as returning to their homes full of sullen discon- 

' [The actual distiu-baueos Canada, which had broken out in Novem¬ 
ber of the preceding year, were terminated in about a month, by the 
military operations of Sir John Oolbome and Sir Francis Head. The de¬ 
bates which emsued in Eng-land related to the treatment of the prisoners 
and the future government of the Canadian provinces.] 
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tent, and says we must by no means look upon tbo iljMue a,s 
extinguisbed 5 however, for the time it lias been siiuiilioi cil* 
On the other hand, there are the English vichiorioiis and 
asperated, with arms in their hands, and in Unit <laJig<n’ouH 
state of mind which is the result of conscious su|)0!‘ioril,y, 
moral and intellectual, military and poiitica.l, buii of (cciuallj 
conscious) physical—that is, numerical- inrcriority* It is 
the veiy state which makes men insolent juhI timid, tyruai- 
nieal and cruel; it is just what the Irisli Onuigemmi have 
been, and it is very desirable that nothing liki^ thmn ;~shouhl 
exist elsewhere. All this proves that Durham will luivi\ no 
easy task. It is a curious exhibition of ih(^ ca,price of men's 
opinions when we see the general app’laaisi^ with, whicdi 
Durham’s appointment is hailed, and tlie ai<lmira,ti<m wiiJi 
which he is all at once regarded. Nobody dmiies 'tha.t he is 
a man of ability, but he has not gTOatiy distinguished him¬ 
self, perhaps from, having had no fair opfiortunily to do so„ 
He has long been looked upon a,s a. rua,n of* e.x(>r(U!H' a.ml 
dangerous ojpinions by the Conscrvafivn^s, aaid h(‘ uevm' eouhl 
agree with the Whigs when he wa.s 'tluir (‘-olh^agm^; f^e IJu^m 
generally he was an object of pcrsouai av<‘rsi<Hi. La,ti,(uiy 
he has been considered the head of tins Ihidiiai.l party, a.ml 
that party, who are not rich in Lords, aaul who a,re imf, in¬ 
sensible to the advantage of rank, gladly hailed him an ihoir 
chief; but for the last year or two, under IJh' alfnrative 
influence of Eussian Imperial flattery, Dmiuuirs senflments 
have taken a very Conservative turn, and, though he ami Iho 
Eadicals have never quarrelled, they could not possibly (‘om« 
sider him to be the same man lie wan wlum iihey <uugiua.lly' 
ranged themselves under his banner. In pnhiie. litV Iho 
most that can be said for Mm is, that lie (uit a» respecJnbh'* 
figure. When in office he filled the obscnin pi^st of Ihivy 
Seal, and spoke hut seldom. , He was known, however, to 
have had a considerable share in tln^ coneociion of iJie 
Eeforni Bill. The only other public post In^ has field was 
that of Ambassador to Eussia, where nobody knows hut tiln^ 
Minister who employed him whether he did mA\ or ill. N<wv 
everybody says he is the finest fellow iinaginabhs aaid Iha.l. 








lie alone can pacify Canada. Nor do I mean to saj he is 
unequal to the task he has nndertaken, but the opinion of 
the world seems oddly produced, and to stand upon no yery 
solid foundation. If he had continued plain John Lambton I 
doubt if he ever would have been thought of for Canada, or 
that the choice (if he had been sent there) would have been 
so approved. Why on earth is it that an Earldom makes any 
difference ? 

To return to the Canadian discussions. The Ministers 
have on the whole come out of them discreditably. Peel 
has worried and mauled them sadly, and taken a tone of 
superiority, and displayed a real superiority, which is very 
pernicious to a G-overnment, as it tends to deprive them of 
the respect and the confidence of the country. Brougham’s 
harangues in the House of Lords have not done them, half 
the mischief that Peel’s speeches have done them in the 
House of Commons, because Peel has a vast moral weigdit 
and Brougham has none. In the conduct of the business 
and in their Parliamentai’y proceedings they committed 
errors, especially in the latter, and Peel availed himself of 
both with great dexterity and power. The front Treasury 
Bench is in a deplorable state. John Bussell is without 
support; Bice is held cheap and is ineffective; Palmerston 
never utters except on his own business; Thomson and 
Hobhoiise never on any business; and Howick alone ventures 
to mix in the fight. The Tories render ample justice to Lord,,. 
John under these overwheliniiig difficulties. Prancis Egertoii 
(one of the keenest of the party) writes to my brother an 
account of their recent successes, full of scorn and triumph, 
and proud comparisons between the G-overninent and, the, 
Opposi.tion, and he says, ^John Bussell is alone—a ho,st in 
himself I admit; but Bice and Howick, the only colleagues 
who did a.ssist him, are gone down in the Parliamentary 
estimation a Inindred degrees. I certainly, admire the spirit 
and dexterity of John Bussell, and give .him credit for great 
ability,’ There is no doubt that the Tories-have put,them¬ 
selves in a better position,for getting office, and the Whigs 
in a worse for keeping it, than they were in before, .because 
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impartial men who look at these deha,tes will saj" tliat Peel 
and liis people are the abler practical men, ami its 
settles the great cjuestions in dispute, and ivndere. puldi(i 
Blind more indifferent about those which siiill riMiutin, tlun’o 
will be a gi'owing opinion that the direction ol. ailhtirs ongbi, 
to be entrusted to those who dispkij the grealnsi 
to conduct them. The Conservatives bcsidiis have (be in¬ 
estimable advantage of an alliance with, ilte ‘‘d^iinesC (bi^ 
most vigorous and powerful agent wliicli tJm evei* 

produced. The effect of its articlcKS, stinging ;ns tlic^y njxg 
is irresistible on the public mind, and th,o (biv(‘r!iiiu3ii(:, Im.ve 
nothing* to 02}pose to such a torrent. I.ii is iiupossibli^ liow« 
ever, while admiring the dexterity of Peel in (be idalMU-nbion 
of his offensive measures, to overlook (Jie s<bish and iin-» 
patriotic spirit which the great body o(:* '(b<‘ 1 'ories lniv<^ 
manifested tliroughoiit the proceedings. IT 1 1hey <'ou 1 < 1 1 1;i,e 

foregone the bitter pleasure of jxcliimdng n. pnrly (.rinmph, 
and shown themselves ready not only in s!ipj)or(, (Jn^ Cnvern- 
merit in snppressing the rebellion, hut (o join with IJnnn in 
rendering the necessary legislative nn^jisun^s a.s <*ondm*ive (,o 
the great object of pacification a,s ilu'y (andd bo ma.d(\ (Jjoy 
would have covered themselvns wiib honour, a.nd a,r<jnir<‘d a* 
credit for noble and public-spirite<l condm*,i, wlii<‘ln a,s il. is, 
the Duke of Wellington has aio.no obtabuul, ii,iid whi<ds noiu^ 
of them share with him. Nor do I belicwe i(' Ptnd had 
exerted his dexterity and astviionoss in anoibor way l.hat li(3 
would have failed to acquire the sauu^ moral suporiorH.y ovtn* 
the Ministers by pacific and moderate behaviimr, (Jiai. he lais 
acquired by hostile motions and taunting iamgna.ge. Iiu(, 
his tail was in a state of furions agitation, a»!Hl ho arUgry a.ml 
dejected at the Duke’s forbearance, thab he felt hinuudf <‘<mH 
pelled to give them the gratificatior of a triumph o(’ sonu^ 
sort. To the majority of his followers the (biiadia.n insur¬ 
rection was a very pleasing occurrencn, and ilu^y w(mld Imve 
been overjoyed if the troops had been dedealnd and Mon(ri‘a.l 
captured by the rebels. This would indcHMl luive heeu a. (im^ 
case against the Government, and have, pavt^d the way (hr 
the return of the Tories to office-^all tliai. iiu^y caan iilumL 
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February Mh.~l have just conducted to a successful ter- 
iiiiiiation a negotiation (tliroogli Allen) between Sir George 
Murray and Macvej Napier^ and Murray is to write the article 
•on the Duke’s Despatches in the Edinburgh Review.’ ^ I 
.am rather surprised at their persuasion that Murray will 
execute the task so well, and I hope it may turn out so. 
They have employed the handsomest language in praise of 
the Duke and towards Murray. [He did it very ill: his 
articles (he wrote two) were very poor performances.] 

February IWl—I siij>pose all great generals have neces¬ 
sarily some qualities in coniinon ; even Venddme^ an indo¬ 
lent uuid beastly glutton and voluptuary, was capable of 
prodigious exertions and of activity not to be surpassed. 
There is a great deal in the character of Hannibal (as drawn 
by Livy) which would apply to the Duke of Wellington; 
only, instead of being stained with the vices which are 
.ascribed to the Darthaginiaii general, the Duke is distin¬ 
guished for the very opposite virtues. 

‘^Hunquam ingeuium idem acl res diversissimas, 1. pami- 
duni atque imperanAum^ habiliiis fuit, itaque hand facile 
discerneres, iitrum imperatori, an exercitui, carior esset: 
2. Heque Hasdrubal aliuiii quemquam pra 3 ficere nialle, nbi 
■quid fortiter ac streiiue agendum esset, iieque milites alio 
diice plus confidere aut audere. S. Plurimum audacim ad 
periciila capesseiida, pduriniuin consilii inter ipsa pericula 
erat: 4. Hullo labore aut corpus fatigari aut animus vinci 
i;)oterat: caloris ac frigoris patientia par: cibi potionisque 
desid(3rio naturaJi, non voluptate, modus iinitus: vigiliariim 
soninique nec die nec iiocte discriminata tempora. Id, quod 
gereiidis rebus superesset, qnieti datum: ea neque molli 
strato neque silcjitio areessita. 5. Multi, smpe militari 
sagulo opertiini, hximi jacenteni inter custodias, stationesque 
.iiiilitum conspexeriuit. 6. Vestitus nihil inter mqnales ex- 
■cellens: anna atque equi eonspiciebantur. Equitum pedi-, 
tumque idem longc primus erat: princeps in proelium ibat,:, 
iiltiimis conserto, proelio excedebat. 7. Has tantas. , viri 

^ ,[Mt. Miicvey Napier was at this time editor, of the ^Edinburgh 
Eeview.’] 
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virtutes ingentia vitia seqiiaiTbant; iiilmniaiia cnulrlilijis, 
perfidia pins qiiam Puiiica, nihil veri^ nihil sancrtii, imlliiB 

Dehni inetns, milium jnsjiiraiidinn^ iiiilla rcligi<>.’’ . * • 

1. iSTothing is more remarkable in th.(^ j)uk<^ ihau his 
habit of prompt obedience to his superiors and employers^ 
and this shines forth as much when the triumpliani (loin- 
maiider-in-Chief of the Allied armies sit tlu^ (^nd ol 
Spanish war, as in his early campaign in liidisi. He wsrs 
always ready to serve when, where, and. liow Ins servii^.es 
were required, and so I believe he is now. 

2. In India he was employed by Lord Wellesley suhI 
Lord Lake in all the most important and diflieidi'i luiliinry 
enterprises and civil transactions. 

3. Napier says some of Wellington’s operations w(S‘e 
daring to extravagance, some cautious ho tihe verge of! 
timidity, all founded as mticli upon keen and jd(M‘ p(*r(U‘p- 
tions of the political measures of his advors;tries ;is iipoti 
pure military considerations—and Ah,e kiu^w how to olxy as 
well as to command.’ 

4. He told me himself that he was obliged te tio (‘vtu-y- 
thing in person. His despatches show iilia.t lui thoughi. of 
everything, wrote of everything, diiiudud (wnrythiiig. 

5. During the battles of the PynuHu^s Ik* slepl. wrappe<! 
in a cloak, under a thick bush, and shot fell s<j m^ar hin? 
that he was urged to remove to a less ex])(>sed phi(*.(^ 

6. He was always dressed in his plain blue vmi; he ro«!o 
very good horses. 

7. Here ends the parallel and begins iluMunitrast. hUh 
general ever exhibited to the world a. nobler (‘xainph' of 
mildness and humanity, of the most perletd, a.ud inviiriabh^ 
good faith, of severe truth, of inflexible justi(us of s<*rupidiMis 
honesty, of reverence for religion, and rcgn^rd l,o tlu^ p!v<^opfs 
of morality. Cruelty is not a modem viev; sio gemmnl is 
cruel in these days. I doubt if thcrci has betas a.ny greal tlets! 
of, cruelty committed since the Thirty Years’ VVa.r, I,he savk 
of Magdeburg, and the exploits of Tilly aaid Pappcadu^iim 
Turenne ravaged the Palatirmte, but tlial wa,s lanivoi.s’* 

^ [This passage is cited from Livy, lib. xxi. c.. iv, 1 
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cruelty, not Tiireniie’s. Tliere were no military cruelties 
perpetrated in tlie revolutionary wars that I remeinber. 

February ISt’L —On Tlinrsday night came on the Ballot, 
and its advocates divided, as they said they should, 200. 
Lord John Russell, thougii ill, came down and spoke against 
it. Peel made a good speech, and coinpliinented John on 
his conduct. All the Cabinet Ministers voted against it 
except Poiilett Thomson, who stayed away. The result, is 
the creation of a strong impression that the Ballot will 
eventually be carried ; Brougham says in five years J There 
can be no doubt that if the (Tovernment had declared a neu¬ 
trality, perhaps if John Russell had not so deeply committed 
himself against it, it would have been carried now. Some 
iiieii ill office, many others closely connected with Ministers, 
did vote for it; a great number stayed away, and of those 
who followed John many did so very reluctantly, and some 
certainly will never vote against it again. Then it is in¬ 
dubitable that the Ballot is getting moi'e popular in the 
country, and it is not regarded with much apprehension by 
many of those who are altogether opposed to Radical prin.- 
ciples: by such as Pazakerley for instance, a sensible man 
and moderate Whig, who did not vote at all on this occa¬ 
sion. 

On Friday night Brougham, announced to the Lords tlia.t 
they must make up their minds to the Ballot after the divi¬ 
sion of the preceding night, and yesterday morning, when 
we were assembled in my room before going into court 
(Parke, Erslrine, Bosanquet, and himself) he gave us his 
speech in high glee. Parke, who is an alarmist, had just 
before said tliat he had never doubted when the Reform Bill 
had passed that England would become a republic, and when 
Brougliam said that he gave the Ballot live years for its ac¬ 
complishment, Parke said, Axid in live years Itoih, that we 
shall have a republic,^ on which Brougham gave him a. great 

‘ [It was hut in tUrty-four years from this time. It is possible 

to fovosec and ])ro(li(*.t political cweiits with considerable certainty, biit very 
dillienlt to foretell when t,liey will arrive. The division on this occasion, on 
'Mi\ (.h-'ote’s motion in, favour of the Ballot, was BOS to 198.] 
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cuff, and, with, a scornful laugh, said, ‘ A republic. ! [xioli, 

nonsense! Well, but wliat if there is? There arejudifes in a 
republic, and very well paid too/ ‘^Well paid! ’ said tlie 
other in the same tone, and no/ Yes, they are; ihey 
850i. a year. But, never mind, you shall be t;aken c‘ar(..5 o:l'; 
I will speak to Grote about you/ This is the way ^’Oi\s on. 
He sits every day at the Judicial Coiiinutt(H‘, bul» pays V(‘ry 
little attention to the proceedings; he is iiie('SsatHiiy in, jmhI. 
out of the room, giving audience to one odd-look iiig man or 
another, and while in court more occupi(‘cl with, propa.ritig 
articles for the ‘^Edinburgh Eeview ’ or ,hls JkylisMiHnildMy 
tirades than with the cases he is byway of lu^a-ring, 
day after the Lord Advocate’s attack upon him in the: madtm* 
of the Glasgow cotton-spinners, he receivtHl VVa.kloy, a,ml a.s 
he returned (through iny room) from the iid^u'vitnv, sa/id, 
^Do you know who that was? It waiS Wakhy. WiHild 
have felt your head if he had stoppiid, for ln‘ is a. greaJ* 
phrenologist. He examined all the lieads of tla^ Gia-sgow 
men, and he said they had none of them ila^ orga.n of de¬ 
structiveness except one/ ^Oh,’ sjwd i, '* iJimi tliak nuui 
would have committed murder/ No,’ said fo)* iln^ cn^ga.ii 

of henevolence was also strongly developed/ ih'. is in exini- 
ordmary good humour; in a state of Ihrioiis mmUal a<davit 3 y 
troubled neither with fear nor shame, ami rc^joicitig .in timt 
freedom from all ties which renders him a. sort of |Hditi(»a.l 
Ishmael, his hand.against everybody, and everybody a,gainst 
Mm, and enables hiin to cut and sla,sh, jis bis fajiey or \m 
passion move him, at Whig or Tory, in tln^ Ibmso of Loiahs. 

To return from Brougham to the Ballot. ,lt is not ho 
much the number of 200 who voted l;br it tha,i d<aHoim(a*ah (\4 
the greatness of its progress as the cinnimsta.ma^s wb!<di 
attended the discussion. There can be no doubt iJiak John 
Eussell s strenuous declaration, besides ainnoyiug tlais I taili- 
cals, greatly embarrassed the Whigs, who liad (uUier wholly 
01 , partially committed themselves on tlio liustiugH to i(»H 
support, and the consequence has been to place, ilu^ (j!ov<nm- 
ment in a false position, for while the oppoHition to ihe 
Ballot has been called a Government measure (amd Williami 
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Cowper told me tlie evening before tbe division that nobody 
coTild keep his place and vote for Ballot), and many have 
been induced to sacrifice their opinions or act against their 
professions upon the ground of the necessity of supportino- 
the Government; many others in office, who were too deeply 
pledged to, or too much afraid of their constituents to vote 
against it, either voted with Grote, or, what is very nearly 
the same thing, absented themselves, and will have done so 
with impunity, for the Government cannot turn people out 
for voting or non-voting on such a question as this; the pro¬ 
scription would be too numerous as well as too odious. They 
are much too weak for any such stretch of authority and 
severity; besides, the Cabinet itself is probably neither 
unanimous nor decided in its opposition to the Ballot. John 
Eussell had, however, spoken out with such determination, 
that his honour was irretrievably committed against it, and 
accordingly the most strenuous efforts were made, the most 
urgent enti’eaties and remonstrances were employed, to in¬ 
duce people to support him on this occasion, but with a 
success not at all commensurate with these exertions. Vivian 
offered to resign, but could not be prevailed on not to vote.' 
So disgusted was John Eussell with the result of this divi¬ 
sion, that it was with the greatest difficulty he was prevented 
from resigning; and yesterday it was repoi’ted all over the 
town that he had resigned. It is remarkable that in con¬ 
templation of his resignation, Morpeth is the man talked of 
as his successor as leader of the House of Commons, a man 
young enough to be the son of half the Cabinet Ministers, 
and. not in tlu; Cahinet ; but in such low estimation are all 
Lord John’s colleagues, that not one of them is deemed capable 
of taking his place in the event of his giving it up. However, 
ther(! is not much use in speculating about Lord John’s suc¬ 
cessor if he secedes, for the whole concern would in that case 
inevitably fall to tlie ground. Indeed, it is not likely that it 
will, under any circumstances, go on much longer. When 

' Vivian's doriurtli iietitiou wa.s signed by 2,100 or 2,200 freeholders, 
ilie sauK) iiuinbcr who had voic.d for him at the election, hut of these there 
wore i:5()0 who had voted for Eliot. 
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once the leader of tlie House of Commons liii,s bmioim* llio- 
rouglily disgusted and dissatisfied with his posKrioii, ('il.li<vi- 
a change or a dissolution of the Government mii.y 
cipated, and in this case any attempt at oluiiige e.ii n Hc:uM(‘ly 
fail to break up this rickety firm. 

The circumstances which enable them i,o git on at all I 
take to be these : the extreme repiignanco of tlm (^iK'im (,0 
any change, and the necessity in which, Mhlltouiaic finds 
himself on her account to go on as hnig a,s Im possibly caai; 
and on the other hand, the reluctance of .I\'(d l.o a.ssa.ult I hc 
Government in front. I know no more of,' Poors opinions 
and designs than what I can gather from hi.s ('(tiulnoL aaid 
what he is likely to entertain under present o.iro.iinisla.noos : 
but it must be his object to delay coming into olKioo till ho 
can do so as a powerful Minister, and till it is ma.il<‘ maaiifosl, 
to Parliament and the country that lie is doma.mlod hy a, 
great public exigency, and is not mairo.Ii,ing in a,s tin* rosnll 
of a party triumph. If the njsignation ol‘ tlm prosi'id. 
Government should take place umlor a.ny oiro.iimsta.noos 
which admitted of a reunion of the Wliigs aaul fho ,I«,adi<-a,ls, 
and of the whole re-united party being hold togothor in 
opposition to a Conservative Governmont, Pool would ho 
little more secure, and not more able to aofi with (dlioionoy 
and independence than he was in 18!i5, a,ml ihis is wlm.i. ho 
never will submit to. It is also a groat object to liim 
that the Irish questions should be aidth'd bol'on^ ho l■(mlos 
into ofidee. Nothing would gladden his heart more tlm.n i.o 
have the Government in Ireland e.st.al)lialmd on a, foofin!'- 
from the practice of which he could not doviafo, a,ml I,hat 
once effected up to a certain point (as far a,s IIk' Wliign caai 
go) he would be enabled to go a good deal farf.lior; and as 
the man who covers in a building has always moiv or<>dit 
and is considered the artificer more than ho who la,ys tln^ 
foundations, so Peel would obtain all the (audit of moimuros 
which would in fact have been rendered (iasy or pra.otioa,hhi 
by the long-continued toils and persev(ira,ma' of oiln.a's. 11 is 
interest therefore (and consequently I HU])poH{i his di’sigai) 
is to restrain the impatience of his followta-s; to lol, tlui 
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Government lose ground in puWic estimation gently and 
considerately, not violently and rancorously; to assist in 
putting them in a contemptible or inefficient point of view; 
to render their places as uneasy as possible; and to give 
them time to crumble to pieces, so that his return to power 
may be more in appearance the act of the Whig Ministry 
than any act of his own. Then he may demand, and would 
probably obtain, as the condition of his acceptance of office, 
the support of a large proportion of the moderate of the 
Whig party, and the necessity of conciliating such men and 
of acquiring their support could afford him an excuse for 
adopting those Liberal maxims which, though far from 
palatable to the Conservatives, would be indispensable to 
the foi’mation of a strong Government, as without their 
adoption no Whig could with honour and consistency sup¬ 
port him. I care not who is Minister, but I want to see a 
strong Government, one which ma,y have a power of free 
action and not be obliged to pick its steps through doubt¬ 
ful divisions, living from day to day, and compelled to an 
incessant calculation as to the probable success of every 
measure, whether of principle or detail, on which it ventures 
0 Commons. JLhin^s are not yet ripe for 
such a consummation, and before the fresh fusion of parties 
takes place which is necessary to bring it about, it must be 
made manifest that there is no other alternative, for there 
is always a considerable amount of party violence and selfish 
interest which reluctantly sacrifice themselves, no matter 
how desperate the position they hold or how great the good 
which may ensue. Though the adherents of Government 
put on as bold a front as they can, there is a very consider¬ 
able impression that the days of the Whig Cabinet are 
numbered; however, I don’t think they will go just yet. 

February 2Qth .—I made no allusion to the death of 
Creevey at the time it took place, about a fortnight ago, 
having said something about him elsewhere. Since that 
period he had got into a more settled way of life. He was 
appointed to one of the Ordnance offices by Lord Grey, and 
subsequently by Lord Melbourne to the Treasurership of 
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feelings of tliose who might he affected bj the conents of 
the papers. Here is a strange situation in which to find a 
rectitude of conduct, a moral sentiment, a grateful and dis¬ 
interested liberality which would do honour to the highest 
birth, the most careful cultivation, and the strictest principle. 
It would be a hundred to one against any individual in 
the ordinary rank of society and of average good char¬ 
acter acting with such entire absence of selfishness, and I 
camiot help being struck with the contrast between the 
motives and disposition of those who want to get hold of 
these jiapers, and of this poor woman who is ready to give 
them up. They, well knowing that, in the present thirst for 
the sort of information Creevey’s jouimals and correspondence 
contain, a very large sum might be obtained for them, are 
endeavouring to drive the best bargain they can with her for 
their own particular ends, while she puts her whole con¬ 
fidence in them, and only wants to do what they tell her she 
ought to do under the circumstances of the case. 

General Evans’s appointment as K.O.B. has made a great 
stir at the United Service Club, and is blamed or ridiculed 
by everybody. It is difficult to conceive why the Govern- ‘ 
ment gave it him, and if he had not been a vain coxcomb 
he would not have wished for it; but they say he fancies 
himself a great general, and that he has done wonders in 

We have had Brougliain every day at the Council Office, 
more busy writing a review of Lady Charlotte Biiry’s book 
than with the matter before the Judicial Committee. He 
writes this with inconceivable rapidity, seldom corrects, and 
never reads over what he has written, but packs it up and 
despatches it rough from his pen to Macvey Hapier. He is 
in exuberant spirits and full of talk, and certainly mar¬ 
vellously agieeable. His talk (for conversation is not the 

' [Sir .I>i> Lacy EvaiiH pmliably did <i.s luucli ia Spain aa it was poasiMe 
to do with (ho ti-oopa uiulorhia command Hut in justice to him as an officer, 

It ahould 1.0 niuiombov(!d (.hat bo commaiidod a division of the British army 
in the drimea, long attorwards, and .sliowod considerable foresio-ht and 
iibilit.y at Iho hiittloM oi tliu Ahiui and Li.ikoiTiiaii,J 

VOL. I. 
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Bill. Whether this was a sally of passion I know not hnt 
it was pnerile, imprndent, and undignified. This charc^e 
was delivered in 1836, and ought to have been aniinadverted 
upon at the time, if at all. It either is, or is not, a proper 
matter to bring before the House, but that propriety cannot 
be contingent upon some other proceeding of another person 
quite uncminected with it. It was a poor tu quogue which 
has pt him into a scrape, and will contribute to the down¬ 
hill impulsion of the Government; it is a fresh bit of dis¬ 
credit thrown upon them. John EusseU too has been a 
personal antagonist of the Bishop of Exeter, and should 
have been the last man to attack him in this irregular way. 
Out of all this will spring much violence and personality 
and that is what interests the members of the House of 
Commons more than any great political question 

Feb-uary is difficult to conceive a greater 

quantity of folly crammed into a short space of time than 
has been displayed by aU parties in the last three or four 
day^ and which reached the climax last night in the House 
of Commons. It began with O’ConnelPs speech at the 
Crown and Anchor,’ when he denounced the periiiry of 
the Tory Election Committees in such terms as he usually 
employs. To recommend moderate language to O’Connell 
would, however, be about as reasonable as to advise him to 
drop his brogue; but as he had ample notice that the matter 
was coming before the House of Commons, he might have 
been persuaded, and there should have been somewhere 
sense and prudence enough to persuade him, to soften his 
tone, and to make one of those explanations, partly excul¬ 
patory and partly apologetic, which are always accepted as 
a sufficient atonement for rash and violent language; instead 
of which he brazened it out, and then John Russell came to 
liK rescue in that foolish and unbecoming notice of his 
which compromised his dignity, committed his party,’ and 

1 lie notice was tliat if Lord Maidstone persisted in Ids motion Im 

would call tho attention of tho Orown to a charge delivered by the Biaiion 

of Lxeter (noaidy two years ago), in wliicb be bad accused 'ffie Catholic 

membcH’s oi pe4jiirj and treacto oatnolic 
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tte former drew a contrast between wliat would have been 
the conduct of the Duke (who was absent) and that of Lynd- 
hurst, and said that the Duke was a man of honour and a 
gentleman in a tone which implied that Lyndhurst was 
neither. Brougham stepped in and aggravated matters as 
much as he could by joining Lyndhurst and taunting Mel¬ 
bourne 5 but when Lyndhurst rose again to call Melbourne to 
account for his expressions, Brougham held him down with 
friendly violence, and (as he asseverates) was entirely the 
cause of preventing a fight between them, first by not letting 
Lyndhurst proceed to extremities,' and next by giving Mel¬ 
bourne time for reflection. However this may be, when 
Lyndhurst asked him, ‘ if he meant to say he was not a 
man of honour,’ Melbourne made as ample a retractation 
of the offensive expressions as Lyndhurst could desire, and 
there the matter ended, not certainly much to the credit or 
satisfaction of the Ministers in either House. I think, how¬ 
ever,^ that the Opposition have obtained a very mischievous 
and inconvenient triumph, and that they would have done 
much better to leave the question alone. O’Connell and John 
Enssell made better speeches than Peel and Pollett, and the 
latter seemed to be oppressed by a consciousness of the 
narrow, vindictive, and merely party, if not personal grounds 
on which the question was raised. They have dragged the 
House of Commons into a vote, which, if it acts consistently, 
it ought to follow up by an indiscriminate exercise of its 
<authority and resentment upon all the writers and speakers 
who have denounced the Committee system, and they have 
procured a resolution declaratory of that being libellous and 
scandalous which the public universally believes, and. every 
member of the House well knows to be true. 

children who had Ixion conlinod in the ponitentiary, in solitary confinement, 
Ac., mthout Mclhounio fired up at this in a very unnecessary rage, 

thoiio-h Lyndlinrst wa.<) clearly wrong in not giving notice. Much more 

wuH made of tilLs omisfcsion than need have been. 

^ Lyiulliurst was out of the IIoilso to write a hostile note, but 

.1 u’ouo’liam iorced him down and said, ^ T insist on my noble frieiid^s sittino- 
down, hut thoii^di, he boasts oldiayingboeii the iieacemaker, Lyndhurst told 
nu.i he tlion^dit, but .for .Brougham, Melbourne would not have said what he did. 


yo EEIGN op queen VJtlTORlA. II. 

Febmary 28tli.—l met Lyndlmrst yestonljiy,, iiml luwl, n. 
few minutes’ conversation with him. He told uu', im 1 had 
coniectnred, that Peel was extremely annoyed at, a,! tlu'S(! 
proceedings. I said, ‘Why then, did Tiot h(>, Htop them P 
‘ Because the great misfortune ot our party^ iw iha,t he 
won’t communicate with anybody.’ So that; tliis nmat mex- 
pedient discussion was forced on by the preia|iita,iaon and 
indiscretion of two or three men, a,ga,iiisl: the coiivicl.ioii!-! 
and the wishes of the wise and the mod<ua,te d’ all paa-laes ; 
and when a few words of prudence a,nd coneihutnm miglit 
have stopped the whole proceeding, pvid(>, or ohslhmey,^or 
awkwardness prevented those words being iittere<!. ^ 'rim 
only real consequence will be that public atlentioii will Ixs 
attracted to the Committee system, people will ihink a, gival, 
deal about what they scarcely rega,rded^ hefon', and^ the 
characters of public men will sulfer. If the vo(,e <d llie- 
House of Commons means anything, it lueaais that these 
Committees are honourably and fairly condmdnd, and it, will, 
he compelled to followup this vote byrerorming them on 
the specific ground of enormous a,nd inliolerable almsi's, the 
existence of which their vote will hav<' dmiied ; a.nd all I la^se 
results, the self-stultification of the House, u.nd the <la,ma,ge 
to the moral reputation of its members, a.re brought about, 
in order that the Tory geese ma,y cackle, and t ha,t, men liki^ 
Jemmy Bradshaw and Sir John Tyrrell may wa,v(‘ their ha,is 
and their crutches in triumjih.' It is curious eimugh i,ha,t, 
the Ministers had no notion the Tories really me,a,nl, t,o press 
+,hi.ci matter. John Russell went down (he, Ma.i'e.liu,ni, l,old 
me so) fully sensible of his own folly on kriday nighi, re¬ 
solved to drop his motion about the Bishoi>, aiul eonvineed 
that, as it was the interest, so it would be the (lel,erniinatlon, 
of the leading Tories to quash the disenssion. 

March Isfi—^Another night (Tucsda,y) was wast,ed in a 
fresh discussion, brought on hy a motion of PmidiU'ves’H to 
let the matter drop. In the morning Loi,*d Ilowiclc tohl me 


^ Bradsliaw stood up on the benches, luizyduii<»' and hiH hat, atid 

it was said Sir John Tyrrell (if it was lie) did having thi^ gout, 

vsdth his crutches. 
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that the Ministers did not mean to say or do anything more, 
and that their only object now was to imt an end to the 
business as quickly as possible. But John Eussell, who is as 
little communicative on one side as Peel is on the other, had 
in the meantime, and without consulting anybody, desired 
Pendarves to make this useless and abortive motion. This 
Le Marchant told me yesterday morning, adding how annoyed 
they all were at it. Yesterday the Speaker delivered the 
reprimand, and they all admitted that it was extremely well 
done. O’Connell made a violent speech in reply, but clevei-. 

March 4th .—Brougham again in the House of Lords on 
Friday night. He attacked Pechell and Codrington for 
having attacked him * because he had abused the Havy in 
his Slavery speech, and was very violent, tedious, and verbose. 
He informed the House that he had written a remon¬ 
strance to the Speaker for not having called the two sailors 
to order, and he treated them with great contumely and. 
abuse in his speech. Lyndhurst ^ made him very wioth by 
asking him if he had any right to write to the Speaker,’ 
and Melbourne made a short, but very good reply, remind¬ 
ing him that, as he had chosen to publish his speech in the 
shape of a pamphlet, it was no breach of privilege to com¬ 
ment on its contents. He made a great splutter, but got 
the worst of this bout. In the meantime he continues to be 
the great meteor of the day; he has emerged from his seclu¬ 
sion, and is shining a mighty luminary among the Toiy ignos 
minores. The Conservatives are so charmed with him, that 
they court his society with the liveliest demonstrations of 
regard, and he meets their advances more than half way. 
They are very naturally delighted with his unrivalled agree¬ 
ableness, and they are not sorry to pat him on the back as a 
flagellifar of the Ministers; but though they talk with ex¬ 
pressions of regret of his having radicalised himself, and he 
would probably, if he saw an opening, try to wriggle himself 

' [In thuir speeches in tlie House of Commons.] 

[It wiisnoti hold hyndhurst who asked this question. Lord Brougham 
intimated that lio had written a private letter on the matter to the Speaker 
which he had a right to do.] ’ 
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out of Eadicalism and into Toryism, tliey will takc^ caro, In, 
tlie event of tlieir return to office, not to let sncli ii :f'i,r(„'l),rMiid 
in amongst them. He calls his last Aniii-slarvery his 

TTspl <TTS(j)ctvoV;) foi lic thiiiks it his givaiicsi) on<>r(s a.nd i(, 
was such an oration as no other man cniihl ha.v(‘ dolivanad. 
The Bislioi^ of Exeter spoke for two Iiours a.i,ul a, JatlJ' (iIk^ 
other night on Catholic oaths, but the wdtole bmn’h <>l 
Bishops, except Llaiidaff, stayed awsiy, io mark iJnhr dis¬ 
approbation of his agitation on the subject. 

Nobody knows what the Tories are goiiaj-i,’ to do on 
Molesworth’s motion on Tuesdayih(\y luua^ k(‘|>(. an omi¬ 
nous silence, and it is believed that tlu^ great body tlnnn 
are eagerly pressing fora division aga.inst Ihn Cov<‘nimoii^ 
while the leaders want to restrain thma, a.n(l not m(Mbll(‘ 
with the question. Care, howevei'*, luis Ixam iatvom to a,bs(4un 
from any expression of opinion or decdaratiion of iidnnlioii, 
and they are all ordered to be at tiudr posbs. Tho. Whigs 
would desire nothing better, end as it; jniglii., (haai that, ita^ 
Tories should sujiport Moleswortlfs moitoig or inov(‘ a.n 
amendment upon it, which might bring atxnd. tla^ (‘ommr- 
renee with themselves of the mover aJid tlie finv Lilxo'als 
(some say seven, some eleven) who will vote with him. 

Jfarefe 6i5L—Great interest yesterday in know iti<^ resuli, 
of the meeting at Peeks, when it was to stdtt<al what 
course should be taken to-night. Tlure 'wm,*e imadings at 
both Peeks and John Kusselks. The decision of ito) Tori(‘s 
was deferred till Stanley’s arrival in town, who lia.d hi?(m 
detained by illness at Knowsley. lu th (3 morning tiua-e was 
a meeting of the Privy Council about munieijmi cimrinrs, 
when John Enssell and Poulett Thomson told nn^ tiny did 
not expect the Tories would give them badth^; Imt if tluu'c* 
was a division, they thought Government would ca.rry il. by 

20, a great majority in these days. 

[Sir William Molesworth nioved a vote of (umHuiv on Lord 
Colonial Secretary of State, on the Oth of iMarcli, hut wltlulrow it. afim- two 
nights dehate m favour of an amendment moved by J.ord Sandon,eomleuui- 
ing the Canadian policy of the Govermmmt. On division Ministers luid 
olb, and their opponents 287 votes. The cliaracdur ami purport, ol' this 
n.mendment are explained helow.l 
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_ March 8iA.—Sandon moved the amendment on Tuesday 
night, but so well had the Tories kept their secret that 
nobody knew what they were going to do till he got up in 
he House. As there were above 200 present at the meetim. 
and nearly 300 must have been in the secret, their discretion 
was marvellous. I was convinced that no amendment would 
be moved, and was completely mistaken. The debate on 
uescay was moderate; Labouehere spoke well, Stanley 
nil c ing, but he was not in force physically. Last night 
lialf-past two, and there was a majority of 
^ - a lings considered^ a great one, and wiiicli sets tlie 
Government on its legs for the present. Fourteen of the 
Conservatives were absent from illness or the death of rela- 
strength of the party really amounts to 
11 would all be mustered. There must always be some 

Sfside "'“-e some likewise on the 

Tuesday night Brougham made another great Slavery 
TwelT , 

poweiM; but his case overstated, too highly wrought, and 
too artificial. It was upon the Order in Council by which 
coo les were brought into Antigua from India. He made 
ou a ca,se of real or probable abuse and injustice, and his 
complaint was that the Government had not sufficiently 
yarded i^amst the contingency by regulations accompany- 
ing the Order. He was followed by several of the Tory 
Lords; but the Duke of Wellington refused to support him, 
piovided Melbourne would agree to adopt certain rules 
which he proposed as a security against future abuses, in 
which case he said he would move the previous question. 
Melbourne agreed, and the Duke moved it. xls he and the 
hulk of his followers joined with the Government, they had 
a lai^e majority, but Ellenboroiigh, Lyndhurst, Wharncliffe, 
le Bishop of Exeter, and a few more, voted with Brougham, 
and the whole party would have been very glad to do so if 
the Duke would have let them. Brougham was exceedinglv 
Jseoncerted, and threw out all sorts of baits to catch the 
Dukes vote and support, but did not succeed, and he said 
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that the Duke had again stei)ped in to save the (Joverumci^iit,, 
The ‘Times’ yesterday morning made a. very sulky allusioi!; 
to-what they consider his ill-timed moderation; bill; he will 
not be a party to anything that has the .semblanee oC Iheiion, 
and to worrying and bullying the Government merely to 
show the power or to have the pleasure of doing so. 1 n the 
present instance, although Melbourne gave way to the Duke 
(as he could not do less), it so happens tlial; the Governmmii; 
would have been in a majority of three or four if tlie Duke 
had divided against them, for the Tories had takmi no puins 
to bring their people down, and Brougham’s givat orations 
are not so attractive to the Lords as they are pi'puhi.r with, 
the public. He will certainly gain a groat deal of repui,a- 
tion and popularity by his agitation of Anti-slavery 
question, for it is a favourite topic in the coiuilry. Wliarn- 
cliffe told me he walked away with him from the Douse 
after the debate on Tuesday, and some young men who had 
been below the bar saluted him as he went by with ^ l!ra,vo. 
Brougham! ’ 

March 9th .—At the Council yesterday everybody wa.H 
very merry and grinning from ear to ear, mightily e.la.ted with 
their victory, or perhaps rather their escape the night before, 
and at having got such a timely reprieve. 'I'he division has 
given them a new lease, but whether it will prove, u. long or 
a short one depends upon a thousand eontiiigemac's. Thu 
violent Tories were sulky and disappointed, though in the 
course of Wednesday they began to find out that Govi'ru- 
ment would have a better division than eithm- party lia,d 
anticipated. I had been sti'ongly of opinion tha t Beel would 
not fight the battle, and I thought it woidd be bad. policy 
in him to do so; but any opinion contrary l;o his .must, bu 
entertained with diffidence, so able as he is, and s<) versi'd. in 
parliamentary and party tactics; and in order to form a 
correct judgement of the course which it was e.xpmlient, for 
him to adopt, it was necessary to know both, his own views 
as to office at the present moment and the disposition of the 
party he leads. 

I had no communication with any of the Tories before 
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e cmsion, but yesterday I saw George Dawson, Peel’s 
brotber-in-law, and Francis Egerton. From them 1 learnt 
what I had all along supposed to be the case, that Peel 
was driven with extreme reluctance into fighting this battle - 
that it was diificult to take no part in the discussion 
raised by Moles worth’s inconvenient resolution, and that he 
was continually urged and pressed by his followers to attack 
the Government, they persisting in the notion that the 
Iiiiisters might be driven out, and always complaining 
that the moderation of the Duke and the backwardness of 
Peel alone kept them in their places. The discontent and 
clamour were so loud and continued that it became abso¬ 
lutely necessary for Peel, if he meant to keep the party 
ogether, to gratify their impatience for action, and he 
accordingly concocted this amendment in such terms as 
should make it impossible for the Eadicals to concur in it 
It being his especial care to avoid the semblance of any 
union, even momentary, between the Tories and them. Peel 
ceitainly never expected to beat the Government, nor did he 
wish It. There can be no doubt that he saw clearly all the 
results that would follow his defeat, and thought them on 
the whole desirable. These results are, that there is an 
end for the present of any question of the stability of the 
Government. Peel has complied with the wishes of his 
party, and has demonstrated to them that they cannot turn 
the Government out, which will have the effect of mode¬ 
rating their impatience and induce them for the future to 
a«iuiesce in his managing matters according to his own 
t iscretion. On the other hand, he has exliibited a force of 
ol 7 Conservatives ' in the House of Commons, not only by 
tar the most numerous Opposition that ever was arrayed, 
against a Government but possessing the peculiar advantage 
of being united in principle—a compact, cemented body, all 
animated with one spirit, and not a mass composed of dif- 
erent elements and merely allied and conjoined in hostility 
to the Government. The relative strength of the two parties 

nuaiher of Oonservatiyes who took part in the vote was 287: 
but thirty members ot the party either paired or were absent.] 
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has been manifested by this division^ and the (^soveiinuinii 
haye a majority of twenty votes, which, ns ihcir peoplt^ 

attend better than the others, may be considerod equal i.o a, 

working majority of thirty. 

This is snflEicieiit to enable them to go on, l)u,t tliC! iiuijo- 
rity consists of a combination of heterogeneous nnit(n:ia;is: 
of O’Connell and the Irish members, of Eadicals a/iul/WJiigH 
of various shades and degrees of opinions, all with a disposh 
tion, greater or less, but with difierent (and oilc.n opposiii^ 
and inconsistent) views and objects, to support ilu^ j)r<\s(mi, 
Oovernnient, and containing in itself oh iho soi.mIs of <liss<,)'- 
Intion from the variety and incompatibility (>r if^s ('oinpomnit 
elements. But while this division has given }nvsim{. s<Hinrify 
to the Government, it has also made a display of Cons<n*va,»« 
tive power which will render it impossibhi ior tln^ VVlugs i.o 
conduct the Government on any but Conservaihu^ priinhph^s ; 
and while, on the one hand, Peel can say to tln^ viohMit 
Tories that they have seen the impoteiute (h‘ llu'ij- 
and ought to be convinced that by firmness a.ml ino(h‘ratiun 
they may do anything, but by violence nothing, on the otlior, 
Melbourne and Jolm Eussell may equally admonish l\n\ 
Eadicals of the manifest imi30ssibility of carrying otiif tlnnr 
principles in the teeth of such a Conservaiiivi^ h(‘si(h‘s 

the resistance that would be offered by all the CoHs<n‘vativ<‘ 
leaven which is largely mixed up in the composition of“ (Jieir 
own. Thus there is a reasonable expectahion. that from the 
balance of party power moderate counsels may pnwjul, am! 
that Conservative principle may extend and coimolidah^ its 
influence. 

The Queen was very nervous at the possibility ihon^ 
seemed to be that the Ministers might be IxMiUni, for 1 iord John 
Eussellhad told her that he could not count upon a» inajinafy 
of more than fifteen, and she, looked yesterday as clicerful as 
anybody else around her. With regard to iihe mimsun^ on 
the part of the Tories and the case of Canacht, tln^y w<n*(^ 
wholly mijnstifiable in moving such a vote of censures :unl 
there is nothing in the case (however in its details objoitiious 
may be urged against Lord Glenelg’s conduct) to demand so 
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Strong a proceeding. The best speeches were 8i. ^ 
urey s on one side, and PeePs on the other The 
in the division were, on the whole, unfavonrabl?®''^^^ies 
Tones ; fifteen of their people were unavoidably ah^ 
above half as many of the Government. They cm 
delay the report of the Belfast Committee, nnseati ^ 
the sitting members, till yesterday morning, by whifi^^ 
the Government got both their votes in the division ^ 
of them being paired off with Lord Eamsay, who’ 
there, the pair cancelled by the call of the House +i 
made a difference of five votes. ’ ^lone 

March- llt/i.—I dined yesterday at the Palace ,v, 
niy surprise, for I had no expectation of an 

There was a very numerous partythe Hanoverian 

Baron Munchhausen, Lord and Lady Grey the O). 
the Eoseberys, Ossulston, Mahon, &c. We assembled- 
round room next the gallery, and just before the dim ''' 
ready the Queen entered with the Duchess of Kent m 
hy the Chamberlain, and followed by her six laliS"""*^"*! 
shooL hands with the women, and made a sweepiim i 
men, and directly went in to dinner, condl^/ 
Munchhausen, who sat next to her, and Lord Conv 
on the other side. The dinner was like any otlie^^^^“^ 
dniner After the eating was over, the Queen’s 
given by Cavendish, who sat at one end of the t'll'i ^ 
everybody got up to drink it: a vile, vulgar cusW’ 
however proper it may be to drink her health eW’ 

IS bad taste to have it given by her own officer at ho 
table which in fact, is the only private table it ^ 
drunk at. However, this has been customary in the + 
reigns. George III. never diiied but with 4 fami^ ^‘^^t 

had guests, or a dinner party. ^^ever 

The Queen sat for some time at table, talking aw,, 
merrily to her neighbours, and the men remained 2 
quarter of an hour after the ladies. When we wo . ^ 

the drawing-room, and huddled about the door ih the? 
halt-shy, half-awlcivard way people do, the Queen advaf,„ 5 
meet us, and spoke to everybody in succession, and if ^ 

, GVaw „ 
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body’s ‘palaver ’ was as deeply interesting as mine, it won, <1 
LvI been worth while to have had Gurney to take it down 

in short-hand. The words of kings .and ’ 

but it would be hardly fair to record a Eoyal afta-dn.m col- 

loony . . . After a few insignificant questions and m.swcrs, 

_ Jacious smile and inclination of head on part of tivieon, 
profound bow on mine, she turned again to Lord avy. 
Directly after I was (to my satisfaction) deposited at the 
whist table to make up the Duchess of Kent s party , a,ml al 
the rest of the company were arranged about a la,rg(i round 
table (the Queen on the sofa by it), where th.^y paased about 
an hour and a half in what was probably fbc snmllest, 
possible talk, interrupted and enlivened, however, >y some 
songs which Lord Ossulston sang. We had pleuly ol msti u- 
mental music during and after dinner, io foiui .ui opiuioii 
or the slightest notion of her real character and ea,pa,eity 
from such a formal affair as this, is inanfiostly impossible. 
Nobody expects from her any clever, amusing, or interesting 
talk, above all no stranger can expect it. Hhe is very eivi! 
to everybody, and there is more of frankness, conluildy, a.n<l 
good-humour in her manner than of dignity. She hades and 
speaks cheerfully: there was nothing to criticise, nofbing 
particularly to admire. The whole thing seemed fio he dull, 
perhaps unavoidably so, but still so dull that ii. is a, ma,vv(d 
how anybody can like such a life. This wa,s an unusually 
large party, and therefore more than usually dull and h iriiuil; 
but it is much the same sort of thing every day. Melbourne 
was not there, which I regretted, as I had some euriosily t;o 
see Her Majesty and her Minister together. T had a few 
words with Lord Grey, and soon found that the Govern¬ 
ment are in no very good odour with him. He lulked 
disparagingly of them, and said, in reference to the reeent, 
dehate, that ‘ he thought Peel could not have done oHut- 
wise than he did.’ 

March llth .—^Wenb to the Eoyal Institution last night 
in hopes of hearing Faraday lecture, hut the lecturej was 
given by Mr. Pereira upon crystals, a subjeci; of wliieb be 
appeared to be master, to judge by his facility and llueuey; 
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tut the whole of it was unintelligible to me. Met Dr 
Buckland and talked to him for an hour, and he introduced 
me to Mr. Wheatstone, the inyentor of the electric telegraph 
of the progress in which he gave us an account. 1 wish I 
had turned my attention to these things and sought occupa 
tion and amusement in them long ago. I am satisfied that 
apart from all considerations of utility, or even of profit 
they afford a very pregnant source of pleasure and gratifica- 
tion. There is a cheerfulness, an activity, an appearance of 
satisfaction in the conversation and demeanour of scientific 
men that conveys a lively notion of the j)Uaswe. they derive 
from their pursuits. I feel ashamed to go among such 
people when I compare their lives with my own, their know¬ 
ledge with my ignorance, their brisk and active intellects 
with my dull and sluggish mind, become sluggish and feeble 
for want of exercise and use. 

March 20t/(.—Met Croker on Sunday, who came to speak 
to me about the picture of the Queen’s First Council on her 
accession which Wilkie is painting. He is much scandalised 
because the Lord Mayor is introduced, which he ought not 
to be, and Croker apprehends that future Mayors will found 
upon the evidence of this picture claims to be present at the 
Councils of future sovereigns on similar occasions. I wrote 
to Lord Lansdowne about it and told him that it so happens 
that I caused the Lord Mayor to be ejected, who was 

lingering on in the room after the Proclamation had been 

read.^ 

It is a very trite observation, that no two people are 
more diflierent than the same man at different periods of his 
life, and this was illustrated by an anecdote Lord Holland 


[Bis avnlgaren-or, winch it would scarcely he necessary to notice 
l oio e.vcepl, for the purpose of correcting it, that the Lord Mayor of London 
bm some of the privileges of a Privy Oouneillor during his year of office! 
Ihe mistake has probably arisen from his being styled ‘Eight- Honourable 

Tllu T * P of York. But he has none of the 

wghts of a Iriyy Oouneillor. He is, however, summoned to attend the 
1 rivy Oouiicil at which a new Sovereign is proclaimed, but having heard 

the Proclamation he retires before the business of the Council is com^nced. 
See March 27th.] ■ = wmmenceu. 
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general tenor of liis decisions, Ljndhnrst’s great judicial 
fame was based; and now it turns out that, altbongb it was 
admirable in the execution, it was bad in point of law.' 

Jfarc/i 25iA.-Lady Cowper told me yesterday that the 
Queen said to Lord Melbourne, ‘the first thing which had 
convinced her he was worthy of her confidence was his conduct 
in the disputes at Kensington last year about her proposed 
allowance,’ m which, though he knew that the Kind’s life 
was closing, he had taken his part. She considered this to 
e a proo ^ of his honesty and determination to do what he 
thought right. Though she took no part, and never declared 
herself, it is evident that she, in her heart, sided with the 
^ mg on that occasion. It is difficult to attribute to timidity 
that command over herself and passive obedience which 
she shovved 111 her whole conduct up to the moment when 
she learnt that she was Queen; and from that instant as if 
inspired with the genius and the spirit of Sixtus V. 4e at 
once asserted her dignity and her will. She now evinces in 
all she does an attaclxment to the memory of her uncle and 
it is not to be doubted that, in the disputes which’took 
place between him and her mother, her secret sympathies 
were with the King; and in that celebrated scene at Windsor 
when the King made so fierce an attack upon the Duchess’s 
advisers, and expressed his earnest hope that he mio-ht live 
to see the majority of his niece, Victoria must have inwardly 
rejoiced at the expression of sentiments so accordant with 
her own. Her attentions and cordiality to Queen Adelaide, 

‘ [Tha mam fjucKtioii in the celebrated case of Small v AttwcArl 
whether the sale ol' certain ii’omvorka iu Staffordshire, by Mr. Attwold to 
ffio British Iron (anupany, should be set aside for what, in the Courts nf 
Equity, IS termed fraud. Lord Lyndlumst, as Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
held that an amount oi mi.sreprifflontation liad been practi.sed by the vendor' 
which annulled the Bale, d’ho House of Lords was of opinion that if the 
purchasers had paid too much for the property, it was their own fault 
This decision rested, ol course, on the .special circumstances of the case It 
was argued with great ability by Serjeant Wilde and Mr. Sugdeii, wL rt 
ceived fees in tins case to an amount previously unlmown to the Bar It is 
remarhahle that Lord Lipidliurst sat on the appeal from his own judgement 
and supported it; the filth vote, which decided the case, was that of Lord 

Bevon, who had never held a judicial office.] » lat or nord 
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iier Tjomity and civility to tlie Eing’s children, and the dis¬ 
grace of Conroy, amply prove what her sentiments have all 
along been. 

March 27th .—Went yesterday to sit to Wilkie for the 
picture of the Queen’s First Council. The ]ik(m(!SHi‘H 
generally pretty good, but it is a very unfaithful l.•e|vl•(^H('llt- 
ation of what actually took place. It wa.s, of oours(', im¬ 
possible to preserve all the details without saerilioiiig (he 
effect, but the picture has some glaring impropri(di(>s, wliich, 
diminish its interest, and deprive it of all value as a,n h i,sl,oric,id 
piece. There were ninety-seven Privy Councillors pro.si'ut 
on the occasion, and among them most of (ho conspicuous 
men of the time. He has introduced a,s many (igiiros a,s ho 
well could, but has made a strange selecticni, a,diuiiii,iug v(uy 
ordinary men, such as Lord Burghersh and Lord Halisbnry, 
while Brougham and Stanley do not In id pianos, do (old 
me that great anxiety prevailed to be put into this pictnro, 
and many pressing applications had bemi juado ; a.iid a,s only 
vain and silly men would make them, and imjioriiuiiiiij geno- 
rally prevails to a great extent, it ends in the siwa-ilico of (lu^ 
picture by substituting these undistinguished iiiirudors in 
place of the celebrated persons who are so much boiler en¬ 
titled to be there. Then he has painted the Lord Mayor of 
London and the Attorney-General, who, noli hoing Privy 
ConneiUors, conld not he present when tho (.iuoon waa 
sitting in Council; bnt they both entreated to l)o puii iu 
the picture, and each asserted that he waiS aetually presoiiiu 
Yesterday I remonstrated with Wilkie, who had no good 
reason to give; indeed, none, except that they boili '.vahi: 
they were present, and that the Attonmy hn,d dc'serihed to 
him what passed. The fact was this ; when (ho Lords 
assemble they order the Queen to he proclaimed, a.ml when 
the Proclamation is read the doors arc thrown ojion, a.nd 
everybody is admitted. The Lord Mayor eamc in togetlmr 
with several Common Oonncilmen and a multitude of other 
persons. When this is over they are all obliged to retiro, and 
I called out &om the head of the table that ‘everybody 
except Privy Councillors would have the goodness to retire.’ 
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It was necessary to clear the room before Her Majesty could 
hold her PriTy Council. The people did retire, slo^' and 
lingeimglj, and some time afterwards, espying the fur and 
scarlet of the Lord Mayor, I requested soxLho^ (I 
whom) to tell him he must retire, aud he did leave^the room. 
Shortly after the Queen entered, and the business of the 
Council commenced. The impossibility of getting the sum¬ 
monses to two hundred and twenty Privy Councillors conveyed 
in tune caused the greatest irregularity in the arrivals, and the 
door was continually opened to admit fresh comers. In such 
a scene of bustle and confusion, and in a room so crowded it 
IS extremely probable that the Lord Mayor and the Attorney- 
thaTthevT^® f themselves back into the apartment, and 

J^h t T' represented in 

thev had ntf n t' ^ ceremonial with which 

they had and could have, no concern. Wilkie was very 

he and Albert Conyngham decided that it would be iinnroner 
because not only he was not present, but accordlg to eh ’ 

constant ^tte''? Present, as it was his duty to remain in 
constant attendance upon the body of the late King un to 

the moment of his breaking his wand over his coffin.^ 

the House of Lords, upon the appeal of ‘ Small i;. Attwood ’ 

^ ncuning with the Chancellor in reversing Lyndhurst’s 
judgement, and evidently bent upon making a LpCf 

himself eclipse that of Lyndhurst 

world oQu. 1® JU<3gement has made a great sensation in the 

Chancelt commercial world. I met the Vice- 

Ohancollor, who had come from the House of Lords, and 

judgemei correctness of his fwn 

SOi/i.—Lord Eliot’s motion about Spain came to 
iidiculous end on Wednesday. When the debate was 
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resumed at five o’clock very few people wore present; i.lioj- 
were chattering and making a noise ; nobody ]u.nird the 
Speaker when he put the question; and so they divided 72 
to 60, the Ministers (or Minister, for none was pn'siml, but 
John Eussell) not knowing on which side tluu'c would bo a 
majority. The Tories were very angry, a,iul waail;od f,o r<uunv 
the discussion in another form, but after a. litth' wra.ngh^ 
this project dropped. It was a foolish, usedess nuiiion, and 
deserved no better end. 

On Wednesday afternoon I found Downing Hiii’oot 
thronged with rival deputations of W(‘Ht lndia.n» a,nd 
Quakers, which had both been with M(dbourn(u Out of 
Brougham’s flaming speeches on Anti-slavery a> ii(unpo,Hfi luis 
arisen, which threatens the West Indians witli, siuldon udul 
unforeseen ruin in the shape of imniedia.te ('ma,iie.ijta.iiiuii.' 
It is always easy to get up anti-slavery p(d(itioMH and (,o 
excite a benevolent indignation against slavcsry in Uriiy Hliapo, 
and Brougham has laid hold of this easy inode of iidliiiminii* 
the public mind in his usual daidng, unscrupulouH, reiikhiss 
style, pouring forth a flood of eloquent falselioods a,n<l mis¬ 
representations which he knows will bo nuuth. more ('n'eefivo 
than any plain matter-of-fact statements that c.a.n b(> iirgc'd 
on the other side. The West Indians had no iiol,ioti tlmy 
were in any danger, and were reposing under l,li(> Hliade of 
G-ovemment protection and in undoubting relia.nco upon the 
inviolability of the great arrangement, when ilusy find them¬ 
selves overtaken all at once with the new qiioKtiou ol' imme¬ 
diate emancipation which has sprung up into imstiMitaiuiouH 
life and strength. Their terror is accordingly great. fl’Iuiy 
went to Melbourne, who said he agreed with. Ibem, and iiha,t 
the Government was determined to supporl; lliein, ami so 
they might teU their people, but that lu; could not promise 
them to make it so much a Government question a.s iio resign 
if they were beat upon it. The leaders of the Opposition 

1 [Sir George StrieMand moved, on the 30tli of Mnvoli, !i jr.MoIu(,ioti iti 
favour of the termination of negro apprentiouship as (wtahliHhud hy th(' 
Emancipation Act of 1834, on the 1st of August of tho curriml, vear. The 
ipotion was defeated “by 269 to 205.] 
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equally took their part, but the question is whether the tails 
will not beat the heads. I never remember before to have 
seen any question on which so much uncertainty prevailed 
as to individual votes. More than one half the members 
of the House doubted, and probably are at this moment 
doubting, how they shall vote. The petitions are innumer¬ 
able, and men are disposed to gratify their constituents by 
voting as they please on this question, not caring a fig either 
for the slaves or the West Indians, and reconciling it to 
then- consciences to despoil the latter by assuming that 
they were overpaid with the twenty millions they got by the 
Emancipation Act. 

April 2wc7.—My birthday. Another year has stolen over 
me, and finds me, I fear, little better or wiser than at the 
end of the last. How we wince at our reflexions and still 
go on in the same courses ! how we resolve and break our 
resolutions! It is a common error to wish we could recall- 
the past and be young again, and swear what things we 
would do if another opportunity was offered us. All vanity, 
folly, and falsehood. We should do just the same as before, 
because we do actually do the same; we lingei' over and 
leg ret the past instead of setting manfully to work to im¬ 
prove the future; we waste present time in vague and 
useless regrets, and abandon ourselves to inaction in despair 
instead of gathering up what yet remains of life, and finding 
a compensation, however inadequate, in resolute industry 
for our losses. I wonder if anybody has ever done this. 
Many after damaging their health have become prudent and 
careful in restoring their shattered constitutions; many 
more have been extravagant and careless, and ended by 
being parsimonious and prudent, and so the first have grown 
strong and the second rich; but has anybody thoroughly 
wasted his time, frittered away his understanding, weakened 
the powers of judgement and memory, and let his mind be 
bare and empty as the shelves of an unfurnished bookcase, 
and afterwards become diligent, thoughtful, reflective, a 
hater of idleness, and, what is worse, of indolence, and 
habitually addicted to worthy and useful pursuits? I do 
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stayed away, together with Dawson Darner, from motives of 
personal friendship 5 Castlereagh, because Durham and 
Londonderry are knit together by the closest of all ties,—a 
community of coal interest; and one of the Hopes, hecluse 
he is going with his regiment to Canada, and did not choose 
to incur the personal animosity of the great man there: 
but for these secessions the question would have been 
carried. Durham would probably have refused to go, and 
it is not impossible the Government might have resigned. 
Nobody expected this close division, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury was greatly to blame in not securing a larger 
attendance of the Government people and guarding against 
all chances. However, in these days a miss is as good as a 
mile, and such a division, which in former times would have 
been fatal to a Government, does not signify a straw, except 
as an additional exhibition of weakness and proof of their 
y»recarious tenure of office. Melbourne yesterday looked 
very grave upon it, and he had an unusually long audience 
of the Queen before the Council. Palmerston treated the 
matter with great levity. As generally happens, there is 
much to blame in the conduct of all parties. In the first 
place the Colonial Minister should have made some airange- 
ment upon his own responsibility, and not have produced 
the I’idiculous correspondence with Durham, and nobody 
ever before heard of a Minister asking a Governor what esta¬ 
blishment he intended to have. Then Durham might as well 
have laid aside his ostentation and grandeur, and have shown 
a determination to apply himself manfully to the work en¬ 
trusted to him without any desire for pomp and expense. 
He would have gone out more effectively, have acquired 
more reputation, and have avoided the odium and the ridi¬ 
cule which now in no small degree attach to his mission. 
On the other hand, the Opposition had no business to take 
the matter up in this way. In such a momentous affair it 
is immaterial whether there is a secretary more or less, and 
whether an establishment, which is only to exist for one 
year, costs 2 , 000 L or 3,000k more or less, and to declare 
that the sum actually spent by Lord Gosford shall be the 
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maximum of Lord Durham’s expenditure, is so m:uii(oHi;Iy 
absurd that it proves the pitiful and spiteful spirit in wliicli 
the motion was conceived. Suppose they had su(;c(M'(l(‘d, 
and that after such a vote Durham (as lio wcdl mif^dit) luul 
resigned the appointment. This must luive been an (uior- 
mous embarrassment to the public service, iiunirrcd witlioid. 
any object of commensurate importance. It i.s not tlni 
curious part of this matter that the Government were not 
at aU sorry that the question of Durhirm’s iixpens(!.s ^vilH 
mooted in the House of Commons in order that his ('xtra- 
vagance might be checked; while the Oj)position ha<l no 


expectation, and probably no desire, to carry a, voi,(i iijxni it 
against the Ministers. 

April Sa.—It would have been well for DurluMu ifhe had 
started for Canada the day after he made his H|H‘('eli in the 
House of Lords, for he made upon that occiusiou a. v(a .7 
favourable impression, and the world was di,spos(ul to pra.ise 
the appointment. Since this his manih.'Htiition of a, <l(‘sire 
for pomp and grandeur and an expensivi' display Jms drawn 
ridicule and odium upon him. His tem])i‘r lia,s'be(‘ii sonnul 
by the attacks both in Parliament a,ml in tlu^ pn'ss ; he haw 
been stung, goaded, and tormented by Lie diurnara.rl.ieh'H 
in the ‘Times,’ and he has now made hinisdf ohuoxiiais to 
umversal reproach and ridicule by an act whieli, trilling in 
itself, exhibits an animus ihe very reverse of tliat whi(di is 
required in the pacificator and legislator of Ciinada,. Il<‘ 
was engaged to dine with Bingham Baring on li’rida^y la,si, 
but in consequence of his having voted in tlio minority (;h,e 
other night, on Chandos’s motion, Durham clnwc to e,on’Ntrue 
this vote into a personal offence towa,rds hiniseir, iuid simt 
an excuse saying that ‘he had no alternative.’ 11,. vvrot<‘ to 
Lady Harriet Baring a very civil note, a,ml conveyed his 
motive by implication, but quite clearly. Tim not,o was, of 
coursj handed about for the amusement of the compa,ny 
and the story, subsequently, for that of the town. ' ’ 

Lord Anglesey yesterday, to 
meet Wolff, the missionary. I had figured to myself a tall, 
gaunt, severe, uncouth man ; but I found a short, plump. 
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cheerful person, with a considerable resemblance to the 
Bonaparte family, and with some to old Denon, with one of 
the most expressive countenances I ever saw, and so agree¬ 
able as to compensate for very plain features; eyes^that 
become suddenly illuminated when he is warmed by his 
subject, and a voice of peculiar sweetness and power of into¬ 
nation. He came prepared to hold forth, with his Bible in 
his pocket, and accordingly after dinner we gathered round 
him in a circle, and he held forth. It would be no easy 
matter to describe a discourse which lasted a couple of 
hours, or indeed to say very precisely what it was about. It 
was a rambling, desultory reference to his travels and adven¬ 
tures in fluent and sometimes eloquent language, and not 
without an occasional dash of humour and drollery. He 
illustrated the truth of the Scriptures by examples drawn 
10111 liis personal obserTation and. the habits^ expressions^ 
and belief of the present inhabitants of Palestine, and he 
spoke with evident sincerity and enthusiasm. He sang two 
or three hymns as specimens of the psalmody now in use at 
Jerusalem. The great fault of his discourse was its length 
and desultory character, leaving no strong and permanent 
impression on the mind. He subsequently gave us a second 
lecture upon the Millennium, avowing his belief that it is near 
at hand; he ‘ hoped and believed that it would take place in 
1847,’ and he proceeded to show that this was to be inferred 
from the prophecies of Daniel, and that the numbers in that 
hook, rightly explained, bore this meaning. He told us that 
he had learnt fourteen languages, and had preached in nine. 

May 7th. For three weeks past entirely engrossed by 
JNewmarket, with the same mixed feelings of disgust at 
the nature of the occupation, and satisfaction at the success 
attending it. I won 2,000Z. by the two weeks, and if I meet 
with no reverse am rapidly acquiring the means of paying 
off my debts. Then I propose to live not for myself alone 
(as I earnestly hope), but that I may feel the desire of con¬ 
tributing to the enjoyments of others. I hope as I become 
rich (and if I get out of debt I shall he rich) I may not 
become grasping and avaricious, and acquire a taste for 
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Iioardiiig money merely for hoarding’s sake. When I see 
how insensibly, and under what plausible pretexts, tliis 
passion steals npoii others, I tremble lest I should become 
a victim to it myself. 

I know of nothing in the world of politics. I^Iiere Iia,s 
been much foolish chatter about the Coronation, ihml wdicitlior 
there should be a banquet or no; the Tori(\s (tailing oni. for 
one because the Whig Government have setthMl that iiliere 
should not be any. The Duke of Wellington, a,H usua,], 
sensible, and above such nonsense; says it will ail, do very 
well, and that the Palace of Westminster Iiaving bocvn 
destroyed by fire, a banquet and procession wou,l<l noii be 
feasible, as there exist no apartments in which, the arrangiv 
ments could be made. He rebuked his Tory Lor<Is tlie oi'Juu' 
night when they made a foolish attack on Mcll,)ouriu) abouii 
M^Hale signing himself John T'lmm, Every day lie appoaa\s 
a greater man, 

I have read hardly aiiytlmig all this iiiuK^ l>ui, l:wo 
reviews in the ^ Edinburgh^—Brougham’s 'Jiiosii r(aiuMi<ab!i^ 
pjaper upon Lady Charlotte Bury’s book, tlu,^ <*.oinposition 
of which I saw with my own eyes; tlui otlier is Minpluads 
review of Wilberforce’s Life. Nothing can be luon^ admirahh.^ 
than the characters which Brougham lias giv(oi of the (*-ehv. 
brated people of'that day—George III., Georgi? IV., Ihdoii, 
Perceval, and others; and when I think of t,lie maumu* in 
which they were written, with what inconceivaJ)h‘. ,ra;|.)i<lity, 
and ill the midst of what occupation—fia* his attention wa,s 
perpetually divided between what he was writing a,ml whwi 
the counsel was saying—it is an astoiiisliing (‘xliibi(i,on of 
facility and fertility. Stephen’s review is aiS go(.)d a^s [xissibli^ 
in a very different style, and his descriptiion of ilu^ end of 
Wilberforce’s life strikes me as siiigiila/rly (doijueni/ and 
pathetic, . 


CHAPTBE III. 


A Ball at tlie Palace—Aspect of Foreign Affaii-s—Iriali Title Bill—Debate 
on Sir T. Acland’s Motion—Deatb of Pi’inoe Talleyrand—Deatli and 
Character of Lady Ilarrowby—Government defeated on Emancipation 
of Slaves—Dispute of Mr. Handley and Lord Brougham—Dinner at 
Lambeth—Arrangement of Irish Questions—Settlement of Irish Ques¬ 
tions—O’Connell declines the Bolls—Naval Intervention in Spain_Duke 

of ■Wellington’s Moderation—Marshal Soult arrives—Preparations for 
the Coronation of Queen 'Victoria—The Wellington Statue—The Coro¬ 
nation—Coleridge and John Sterling—Lord Durham’s Mission to Canada 
—Lord Brougham contrasted with the Duke—Macaulay on his return 

from India—Soult in London—Duke of Sussex quarrels with Ministers_ 

Lord Burghersh’a Opera—High Church Sermons—Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Urquhart—The Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill—The Duke’s Despatches 
—Macaulay’s Plan of Life—Lord Diuham’s Canada Ordinance—Mr. 
Barnes—Canada Indemnity Bill—Lord Durham’s Ordinance disallowed 
—Irish Corporation Bill—Beview of the Session. 

May llth .—Last night I was at the ball at the Palace 
—a poor affair in comparison with the Tuileries. Gallery 
ill-lit; I'est of the rooms tolerable. The Queen’s manner and 
hearing perfect. She danced, first with Prince George, 
then young Esterhazy, then Lord PitzAlan. Before supper, 
and after dancing, she sat on a sofa somewhat elevated in 
the drawing-room, looking at the waltzing; she did not 
waltz herself. Her mother sat on one side of her, and 
the Princess Augusta on the other; then the Duchesses of 
Gloucester and Cambridge and the Princess of Cambridge; 
her household, with their wands, standing all round; her 
manners exceedingly graceful, and, blended with dignity and 
cordiality, a simplicity and good humour, when she talks to 
people, which are mighty captivating. When supper was 
announced she moved from her seat, aU her officers going 
before her—she,first, alone, and the Eoyal Family following; 
her exceeding youth strikingly contrasted with their mature 
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upon a certain majority, and I am quite unable to see 
the use of such a motion as this, even as a, party move 
The Duke of Wellington said, at the end of last Session’ 
that he wished to meet the Government half way, and’ 
settle the Tithe question, and nothing can be less likely to 
promote an adjustment than this attack; but I understand 
now they do not wish to settle it, and that they prefer 
Ousting to the operation of Stanley’s Bill, and say there* is 
no reason for accepting 75 per cent, for the clergy when they 
can eventually get the whole. But they had better settle the 
question if they possibly can, for experience might have 
shown them that if the spirit of resistance and hostility to 
the Church is again roused into action, the means of vexino- 
and impoverishing the clergy will not be wanting, and the prot 
visions of Stanley’s Bill will only have the effect of makino- 
the landlords parties to the contest, who, if they find their 
own interests at variance with the interests of the Church 
will not hesitate for a moment in sacrificing the latter It 
is very surprising that Peel should consent to this motion 
and the more so because his speech at the dinner yesterday 
is said to have been extremely moderate in all respects. 

May 18ih. At ISTewmarket all the week past. Since I 
have been away there was the debate and division on 
Acland’s motion. The Government talked of 23, and the 
Opposition of 15 majority, and it turned just between the 
two. ^ It was a very ill-advised measure, and I have no doubt 
was forced on Peel against his judgement, and that it was 
not approved by the Duke; but the fact is, they cannot 
manage their party. Peel’s speech was anything but good 
and smacked of unwillingness; Stanley’s was very poor- 
John Eussell’s was very good in facts, but ill-judged in some 
respects, and it is neither wise nor dignified, nor in good 
taste, to keep flinging at the Bishop of Exeter as he does - 
Morpeth’s was the best, brilliant and effective. Peel said to 
him, when they were going out to divide, ‘ I can appreciate a 
good speech when made against me as well as when it is for 
me, and I must tell you that yours was the best speech of the 
debate.’ This was becoming and judicious, and such cour- 
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that polite but vicious aristocracy, lie vras distiiiguislied in 
his early youth for his successful gallantries, for the influ¬ 
ence he obtained over women, and the dexterity with which 
he converted it to his advancement. A debauched abbe 
and bishop, one of the champions and then one of the 
victims of the Eevolution, afterwards (having scrambled 
through the perilous period of Terrorism) discarding his 
clerical character, he became the Minister of the Consulate 
and the Empire, and was looked upon all over Europe as a 
man of consummate ability, but totally destitute of principle 
in public or in private life. Disgraced by Napoleon, he 
reappeared after his fall, and was greatly concerned in\he 
restoration of the Bourbons. Eor a short time only employed 
but always treated by them with consideration and respect’ 
the Eevolution of July again brought Talleyrand prominently 
on the stage, and, to the surprise of all men, he accepted 
the embassy to London. The years he passed here were 
probably the most peaceful of his life, and they served to 
create for him a reputation altogether new, and such as to 
cancel all former* recollections. His age was venerable, his 
society was delightful, and there was an exhibition of con¬ 
servative wisdom, ‘ of moderate and healing counsels,’ in all 
his thoughts, words, and actions very becoming to his age 
and station, vastly influential from his sagacity and experi¬ 
ence, and which presented him to the eyes of men as a 
statesman like Burleigh or Clarendon for prudence, temper¬ 
ance, and discretion. Here therefore he acquired golden 
opinions, and was regarded by all ranks and all parties with 
respect, and by many with sincere regard. When he was 
attacked in the House of Lords the Duke of Wellington rose 
in his defence, and rebuked the acrimony of his own friends. 
Talleyrand was deeply affected at this behaviour of the 
Duke. I regret much not having availed myself of the 
opportunities I might have had to listen to and record the 
talk of Talleyrand, but the fact is, he was so inarticulate, 
and I so deaf, that the labour would have been greater than 
I could go through for the object. The account which my 
brother has sent me of the circumstances which preceded his 
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death, and of his reconciliation with the Church, are very 
curious.’ He had always desired to die at Valenguy, in order 
to avoid the scandal which he apprehended there might be 
in Paris from the severity of the Archbishop, but it was con¬ 
trived to get everything quietly and decently settled, and he 
died in peace with the Church, and with all the absolutions 
and benedictions that she could have bestowed upon the 
most faitliful of iter sons. 

May 2735/i—Yesterday, at two o’clock, died, aft( 3 r a week’s 
illness, of a low bilious fever, Lady IlaiTOwby," tlu^ <.)ldest.; 
and most intimate of my friends, and tlie wonmn in, tlie 
world for whom I had the greatest respect aaul .regaaxL My 
intercourse with her had been much diminisluul for many 
years past; such changes take place in onr so(n.a,l I mints, 
without any cause except those which tlio lapH(^ of iiims 
different pursuits, ties, and habits, bring aboui;. is a, 

melancholy satisfaction in dwelling upon tlxc nobler quaJiih^s 
which death has extinguished, and the exeellcnco of Ijady 
Harrowby demands a brief tribute of alfeci/ion a.iid ad,mirar 
tion from those who, having best known her virtuc^M, lia.vo 
the greatest reason to deplore, and are best abk^ iio apjuxs 
eiate, her loss. She had a mind of masculine strength. nirUnd 
with a heart of femiiiiiie softness; for while slu 3 wjis r<is<,>lnt<i 
and determined, and had firmness and e()ura.g(^ to l)ea;r up 
against the heaviest afflictions, she had no (^oklnnss <yr in,« 
sensibility in her temperament, but was endowed, wilh, the 
tenderest and warmest affections. She wa,s n,oi; by iiaitnn^ 
imaginative, but her understanding was exetdlent a,ml utiifvdy 
devoid of lumber and affectation. Slie h,ad the sound 
practical sense of a vigorous and liealtliy mind, wiiihouf, a* 
particle of vanity or conceit ; she never attempted iio plunge 
out of her depth, or to soar beyond the h.vvel of Inn* (.compre¬ 
hension and'her knowledge,. Her conversation tlierefore was 

^ [These particulars are now published in tlni ‘ LoavccB from the Joivniab 
of Henry Greville,’ selected by Ms niece, tbe VisconntoHS rhifidd.] 

2 [Susan, Countess of Harrowby, daughter of Granvillo, lirsli M'ar(|inH of 
Stafford, and wife of Dudley Eyder, first Earl of Harrowby, di(jd tbo 2(U']i 
ofMay,1838,] 
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CliAEACTER OF LADY HAREOWBY. 

happily described by an old and attached friend and very 
competent judge, when he said of it that ^her talk was so 
crisp.’ * She had an even flow of animal spirits, was never 
capricious or uncertain, full of vivacity, with a constant but 
temperate enjoyment of society; never fastidious or exclu¬ 
sive, tasting and appreciating excellence without despisino- 
or slighting mediocrity; attentive, alFable, and oblic.in<^ to 
all, and equally delighting all, because her agreeableness'was 
inseparable from her character, and was an habitual and 
nnceasmg emanation from it, rather than the exertion of 
a latent power only drawn forth by the attraction of cor¬ 
responding intellectual energies; perfectly natural both in 
manner and character, honest, straightforward, sincere, and 
true, but with a genuine benevolence which made her sensi- 
ively shrink from the infliction of pain. Delivered altoge- 
ler from ‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all uneharitableness ’ 
she was ever inclined to extenuate the faults, to pardon the 
errors, and to put^ the best construction on the motives of 
others ; no mean jealousy ever entered her mind, no repin¬ 
ing at the prosperity, however unmerited, of other people 
She drew pleasure from the purest of all sources, from the 
contemplation of the success, the happiness, and the welfare 
ol her friends and acquaintance. With an exquisite tact, 
without the slightest appearance of art, frank without 
severity, open without imprudence, always negligent of self 
and considerate of others, all her thoughts, impulses, and 
actions were regulated by the united influence of the highest 
principles, the clearest judgement, and the kindliest feelings. 
Ihus blessed m her own happy disposition, she was a bless¬ 
ing to all around her. She was the ornament and delight 
of society, the comfort, support, and joy of her own family. 
Ihe numerous friends who admired and esteemed her will 
sincerely deplore her loss; the world, in which she never 
made an enemy, will render its tribute of justice to her 
merit in a transient but general expression of regret; but to 
the grief of her children, the bitterness of which time alone 


voi. I. 


^ Mr. LiittrelL 
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LORD BROUGtHAM AND ME. HANDLEY. 

to the planters, rather than abandon their own schemes and 

notions, in which there is mnch more of vanity and the love 
of meddling than of benevolence and charity. The whole 
conduct of Sir Eardley Wilmot, who is only the organ of a 
j)arty, proves this ; for, though well aware he could take no 
advantage of his resolution, and that if nothing was done to 
correct the effect of it, a great deal of excitement would be 
produced in the colony, he nevertheless tried to shirk the 
question when asked by John Eussell to say distinctly what 
he meant to do, and showed that his only object was to 
create a difficulty, whatever might be the consequences, and 

to exhibit himself to the country as the successful asserter 

01 a principle. 

On Friday, at Exeter Hall, while engaged in the same 
cause. Brougham got a severe rap on the knuckles from Mr. 
Handley one of those rebuffs to which, with all his talents 
he exposes himself, from his tricks and his violence, and’ 
above all, his want of truth. Brougham made a speech, in 
which he belaboured the Ministiy generally, and many of 
them by name, with his usual acrimony. Handley, who 
had a resolution to move, said he regretted to see the chair¬ 
man prostitute the cause for which they were assembled 
by making it the vehicle of abuse of the Government, and 
thus venting his spite, disappointed ambition, and mortified 
vanity; on which Brougham rose in a great rage, and said 
he did not know who the gentleman was who, coming at the 
eleventh hour, attacked him, who had been a labourer in the 
cause for thirty years; to which the other retorted that he 
■did not know what he meant by his coming at the eleventh 
hour, that he had been for many years in Parliament, and 
had voted against the grant of twenty millions, and for 
immediate emancipation, in opposition to the apprenticeship 

system, both of which Brougham had been a party to pro- 

posing. ^ 

1 dined yesterday at Lambeth, at the Archbishop’s public 
dinner, the handsomest entertainment I ever saw. There 
■were nearly a hundred people present, all full-dressed or in 
imiform. Nothing can be more, dignified and splendid than 
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the whole arrangement, and the dinner was well serv('(l a,nd. 
very good. The Archbishop is a very meek and quiet imiu, 
not dignified, but veiy civil and attentive. It is ('xe.essively 
well worth seeing.' 

On Friday night the Bishop of hlorwich (Stanley) sined 
up and fought the Bishop of Exeter, in the House of Lords, 
with great success, upon the Irish education question. 

June 2rd. —On Tuesday last all was harmoiiy in, tli.e 
House of Commons. Peel made a speech, in whicli be an¬ 
nounced his disposition to come to a compi'oini.so, a,ml sottlo 
all the Irish questions. Lord John answered in a, corre¬ 
sponding strain of conciliation, and it was generally undei- 
stood that everything should be quicitly S(d;t1cd, uc»t, ii(»wcw(‘r, 
to the satisfaction of the Tory tail, raucli, growling ln'ino- 
heard, both in the newspapers and among tln^ low reta.imu's 
of the party. (Stanley told somebody, wlio liold nng ibali hc^ 
thought this the best speech he ever hoard P<Md make.) 
But on Friday night this serene sky wa,s ov<u'<ia,st wiiih 
clouds, and all is thrown into doubt and dilHcuIty again. 
They are quarrelling about the qualilicaiticm, a,ml angi’y 
words were bandied about.'' O’ConnoIl a,ml, 8ln;il. were 
abusive, though Peel and Lord John both kept their t<>m|H'rH. 
It is supposed that the Tory party have beem so urgent, iihal: 
Peel is obliged to take up this ground. Whni they have 
gone so far towards a settlement, it is probable' that, soiue 
mode will he hit upon for arranging tlue dilliculty. q’lu' 
mob of Tories would be rejoiced to see everytlii.ug fail to (In^ 
ground. ‘ Thank God,’said one the other night, a.rtor the 
renewal of hostilities, ‘there is an end of comprojiiiso.’ ,1 
am disposed on the whole (but very imperfectly informed) to 
think that John Eussell is right and Peel wrong, and that 
the former has made all the concessions tha,t ought to bii: 
required of him and that he can afford to make. 


m. amhiepiscopal dinners were public: anyow* could wim 

P"" name, wMoli, of cour.se, iiobodv did witliouC 

some clam to be there. The practice ended with Arclibiabop IIowl.w. I 

Bill.] House was the Irish Municipal OorponUiou 
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June 7th. Walked with. Mulgrave* (whom I met at 
Brooks’s), aud asked him to tell me candidly who was in the 
right about the qualification, John Bussell or Peel? He 
said, ‘ talking- openly to you, I don’t mind saying both are a 
httle in the wrong; but the fact is, the other party do not 
know what would be the practical effect of the qualification 
they require, and when that is made clear to them, in Dublin 
particularly’ (and he mentioned some numbers and details I 
don’t exactlyrecollect), H think they will see the necessity of 
aheriug their opinions.’ He then talked of the political 
effect of settling these questions as clearing away the 
obstacles which now stand in Peel’s way, and said he 
thought it would eventually end in some sort of amalgam- 
ation of parties. This I was surprised to hear from him, and 
told him that it appeared to me quite impossible. But it is 
clear enough that it is the intention of the Government, at 
all events, to settle the questions, and if the Opposition will 
not give way, they will. They are quite right, for it is a 
great thing to get the principle admitted and to have 
corporations established; and if upon trial it is found that 
there is an undue preponderance cast into either scale, it 
will be good ground for proposing an alteration of the law. 

June 16th. At Hillingdon, for Ascot races, from Tues¬ 
day to Friday. A great concourse of people on Thursday; 
the Queen tolerably received; some shouting, not a great 
deal, and few hats taken off. This mark of respect has quite 
gone out of use, and neither her station nor her sex procures 
it; we are not the nearer a revolution for this, but it is ugly. 
All the world went on to the Eoyal Stand, and Her Majesty 
was very gracious and civil, speaking to everybody. 

_ June 2l6-i{.—0’0onnell has declined the Dish Bolls (Master¬ 
ship of the Bolls). ^ He says that it has been the object of his 
ambition all his life, but that at this moment he cannot 
accept it; that the moderate course which the Government 
IS pursuing (the abandonment of the Appropriation Clauses 
&c.) and his support of that course have already given great 
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umbrage to the violent party in Ireland, and Ms acceptance 
of office would be considered as tlie result of a bargain by 
wMcb be had bartered the principles he has always main¬ 
tained in order to obtain this place; that his influence would 
be entirely lost; a ferment produced in Ireland wliich he 
would be unable to suppress, and the Govermnent would 
be placed in great difficulty. He therefore thinlvs himself 
bound to refuse the Eolls, and to continue to exert Ids in¬ 
fluence to keep matters quiet, and enable the Governiiuiut to 
accomplish the settlement of the pending questions, Imping 
that at some future time an opportunity nuiy oc.cur (if 
raising him to the Bench, of which he may be able to avail 
himself. Lord Tavistock, who told me this, says no om^ could 
behave better than he has done about it, and ho giv(‘s .him 
credit (as the whole party do) for sincerity and purity of 
motive. Taking his I'ecent conduct generally in (;on.n(^xion 
with this refusal, I am disposed to believo that his inolives 
are good, and that he is really desirous of aiding in the com¬ 
promise which is about to take place, and ])i'oniotiug tiui 
great work of Irish pacification, not probably witlu.ndrsonnj 
personal views and objects; and if the piuseat (Jova'i-imnml; 
remains in, his preseirt act of self-denial will bo ‘ roenhn- 
pour mieux sauter,’ and find its reward in the Ghi.(rl: .Instici,)- 
ship whenever Lord Chief Justice Bush retires, of wliudi, 
there is already a question. 


The debate in the House of Lords the night Ixd'oia^ bust, 
on Londonderry’s Spanish motion, elicited from hord Miub’ 
a curious fact (that is, the fact was asserted and not (hmied) 
that orders had been sent from hence to our ships of wmr to 
prevent by force any aid being given to Don Carlos by iho 
ships of other nations, and that a Sardinian frigate' had 
aetuaUy been forcibly prevented. It has made a groat 
sensation here among the diplomatists. 

^lother thing much taffied of is the speech which. Lord 
Anglesey made at the Waterloo dinner when hij gave tlu^ 
, ® _^ealth. He said that ‘ it was superfluous to talk- of 

^Ms milffiary achievements, but that he must express his 
a iration of his conduct in civil matters, especially in the 
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‘ House of Lords during the present session, -when he had 
‘ shown how superior he was to all party considerations and 
‘ purposes, and when he had given his support to a Govern- 
‘ nient in which it was well known he placed no eoutidence, 
because he thought that the national honour and iiitei'est 
‘ required that they should be supported.’ Of course, a speech 
reported at second or third hand is not very coiTectly given, 
hut this was the gist of it, extremely well done by all 
accounts, not perhaps palatable to all who heard him, but 
which gave great pleasure to the Dube himself. Anglesey 
said that the Duke, when he sat down, squeezed his hand 
hard and long, and said to him, ‘I cannot tell you what 
pleasure you have given me.’ The Queen sent the Duke a 
gracious message, desiring he would bring the whole of his 
party to her ball, which gratified him very much, and he 
wrote a very grateful and respectful answer. The Drench 
were exceedingly annoyed at the ball being given on that 
particular night (the 18th), and begged to be excused from 
attending, not angrily however. It was unfortunate that 
this day was chosen for the ball, but it was accidental, and 
not intended as a celebration. 

Soult arrived yesterday.' Croker meets him with an 
offensive article hi the ‘ Quarterly,’ brought out on purpose, 
and emanating from his spiteful and malignant temper, 
just the reverse of the Duke, who has made Gnrwood keep 
back the eleventh volume of the Despatches, in which the 
battle of Toulouse appears, because some of the details are 
calculated to be annoying to Soult—a piece of delicacy 
which is very becoming. It is a sad thing to see how the 
Duke is altered in appearance, and what a stride old age has 
made upon him. He is much deafer than he was, he is 
whiter, his head is bent, his shoulders are raised, and there 

[The pieparations for the Coronation of Her Majesty Qtieeu Victoria, 
were now actively going on. Marshal Soult arrived in London as the Am- 
hassador Extraordinary of the King- of the French, and was received with 
the highest distinction and respect, to which Mr. Oroker’s article in the 
Quarterly Review’ on the battle of Toulouse was the solitary and dis¬ 
graceful exception.] 
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" of supporting. Gentlemen, I declare to you tliat this con¬ 
duct has made a deep impression on me. It appears to me 
" that this is the true character and conduct of a real patriot; 
" such conduct is, in iiiy estimation, beyond all praise.’ 

June 27th^ 1838.—There never was anything seen like the 
state of this town; it is as if the population had been on a 
■Sudden quintupled; the uproar, the confusion, the crowd, 
the noise, are indescribable. Horsemen, footmen, carriages 
squeezed, jammed, intermingled, the pavement blocked up 
with timbers, hammering and knocking, and falling frag¬ 
ments stunning the ears and threatening the head, not a 
mob here and there, but the town all mob, thronging, 
bustling, gaping, and gazing at everything, at anything, or 
at nothing; the park one vast encampment, with banners 
floating on the tops of the tents, and still the roads are 
covered, the railroads loaded with arriving multitudes. From 
one end of the route of the Royal procession to the other, 
from the top of Piccadilly to Westminster Abbey, there is a 
vast line of scaffolding; the noise, the movement, the rest¬ 
lessness are incessant and universal; in short, it is very 
curious, but uncommonly tiresome, and the sooner it is over 
the better. There has been a grandbother about the Ambas¬ 
sadors forming part of the Royal Procession. They all detest 
it, think they ought not to have been called upon to assist, 
.and the poor representatives of the smaller Courts do not at 
all fancy the expense of fine equipages, or the mortification 
■of exhibiting mean ones. This arrangement was matter of 
negotiation for several days, and (the Lord knows why) the 
Government pertinaciously insisted on it. Public opinion 
has declared against it, and now they begin to see, that 
they have done a very foolish thing, odious to the Corps 
..Diplomatique and unpleasing to the people. 

The Duke and Soult have met here with great mutual 
civilities, and it is very generally, known that the former .did . 
■everything he could to stop the appearance of. ..Croker’s. 
article. Gurwood told me that he beg’ged the Duke to write 
to Croker and request he would beep it back. The Duke 
said, " I will write because you wish it, but I tell you that 
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lie won’t do it. When a man’s vanity or his interest is 


concerned he minds nobody, and he thinks himself a cleverer 
fellow than anybody.’ The Duke knew his man, foi- he 
flatly refused, and intimated that though the Duko might be 
a better judge of military matters, he (Croker) was tho b((st 
of literary. 

A great squabble is going on about the Wellington 
memorial,* in which I have so far been concerned tlint 
Lord Tavistock got me to write the requisition to the Duke 
of Eutland to call another meeting of the committee, to 
reconsider the question of the selection of the :n'i,isi,. Tt is, 
a gross job of Sir Frederic Trench’s, and has biten so Irom 
the beginning, the Duke being a mere cat’s-paw of i,ha,ti im¬ 
pudent Irish pretender. The Duke of Wellington, himsell: 
thinks it a great job, and would be very glad to see it 
defeated; but he said that ‘his lips were sealed, li(.i could 
take no part, the Dube of Eutland had been so p<u-souaJly 

kind to him, but that it was the damnedest job I’rom tlu‘ 

beginning/ ‘ .. 


Jime 29tA.—The Coronation (which, thank Cod, is ov(u-) 
went off very well. The day was fine, withoni; h(.'ii,(, (►r rain 
—the innumerable multitude which thr()ng(!(l ilic ,sl.rc('ts. 
orderly and satisfied. The appearance of the .Abbey was 
beautiful, particularly the benches of the INscresscvs', wlu» 
were blazing with diamonds. The entry of Honit was 
strikmg. Eewas' sainted with a murmnr of curiosity a,ml 
applause as he passed through the nave, and nearly tlui Sium^ 
as he advanced along the choir. His appearance is ihal. of 
a veteran warrior, and he walked alone, with his numerous 
suite foUowing at a respectful distance, preceded bv berabls 


I’'""’'"' *"■ 

the facte at the tiiue^to t a 

the year 1883 the arch was moved from ahmirdity. I 

taken down, to he transported to the camp at 
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and ushers, who received him with marked attention, more 
certainly than any of the other Ambassadors. The Queen- 
looked very diminutive, and the effect of the procession itself 
was spoilt by being too crowded; there was not interval 
enough between the Queen and the Lords and others going 
before her. The Bishop of London (Blomfield) preached a 
very good sermon. The different actors in the ceremonial 
were very imperfect in their parts, and had neglected to 
rehearse them. Lord John Thynne, who officiated for the 
Dean of Westminster, told me that nobody knew what was 
to be done except the Archbishop and himself (who had 
rehearsed). Lord Willoughby (who is experienced in these 
matters), and the Duke of Wellington, and consequently 
there was a continual difficulty and embarrassment, and the 
Queen never' knew what she was to do next. They made 
her leave her chair and enter into St. Edward’s Chapel 
before the prayers were concluded, much to the discomfiture 
of the Archbishop. She said to John Thynne, ‘ Pray teU 
me what I am to do, for they don’t know;’ and at the end, 
when the orb was put into her hand, she said to him," What 
am I to do with it? ’ ‘Tour Majesty is to carry it, if you 
please, in your hand.’ ‘ Am I ? ’ she said; ‘ it is very heavy.’ 
The ruby riirg was made for her little finger instead of the 
foui-th, on which the rubric prescribes that it should be put. 
When the Archbishop was to put it on, she extended the 
formei’, but he said it must be on the latter. She said it 
was too small, and she could not get it on. He said it 
was right to put it there, and, as he insisted, she yielded, 
but had first to take off her other rnigs, and then this was 
foiced on, but it hurt her very much, and as soon as the 
ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe her finger in 
iced water in order to get it off. The noise and confusion 
were very great when the medals were thrown about by 
Lord Surrey, everybody scrambling with all their might and 
main to get them, and none more vigorously than the Maids 
of Honour. There was a great demonstration of applause 
when the Duke of Wellington did homage. Lord Eolle, who 
is between eighty and ninety, fell down as he was getting up 
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tlie steps of tlie throne. Her first impulse was to i-ise, and 
when afterwards he came again to do homage she said, ‘May 
I not get up and meet him ? ’ and then rose from the throne 
and advanced down one or two of the steps to prevent his 
coming np, an act of graciousness and kindness which made a 
great sensation.' It is, in fact, the remarkable nuioar ot'nawete, 
kindness, nature, good nature, with propriety and dignity, 
which makes her so admirable and so endearing to those 
about her, as she certainly is. I have been repeatedly told 
that they are aU warmly attached to her, but that all feel 
the impossibility of for a moment losing sight of the i-os^joct 
which they owe her. She never ceases to be a C^uocai, but 
is always the most charming, cheerful, obliging, unaffected 
Queen in the world. The procession was very handsome, 
and the Extraordinary Ambassadors produced sonu; gorgeous 
equipages. This sort of procession is incompara.bly better 
than the old ceremonial which so much fuss wa,s .made 
about, for the banquet would only have bemdited tiu! privi¬ 
leged few and the rich, and for one person wlio would have 
witnessed the procession on the platform liv(.‘ Imudred <!n- 
joyed a sight of this. In fact, the thing best worth s(,u)iug 
was the town itself, and the countless multitruhis tlnuugk 
which the procession passed. The Chancellor of tho lAx- 
chequer told me that he had been informed 2 (K), 0 ()()/. had 
been paid lor seats alone, and the number cd poophs wh.o 
have flocked into London has been estimated at five lumdiaid 
thousand. It is said that a million have had a sighi, of tins 
show in one way or another. These numbers a,re possibly 
exaggerated, but they really were prodigious. Erom Unck- 
ingham Palace to Westminster Abbey, by the way they u>ok, 
which must be two or three miles in length, there was a 
dense mass of people; the seats and benches were all full, 
every window was occupied, the roofs of the houses were 
covered with spectators, for the most part well dressed, and, 
Jom the great space through which they were distributed, 
there was no extraordmary pressure, and consequently no 
room for violence or ill-humour. In the evening I met 

' She sent m the evening to inq^uire after Lord Eolle, 
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Prince Esterliazy, and asked liim wliat tlie foreigners said 
He replied that they admired it all very mneh : ‘ Stroo-onoff 
and the others don’t like yon, bnt they feel it, and it makes 
a great impression on them; in fact, nothing can he seen 
like it in any other country.’ I went into the park, where 
the fair was going on ; a vast multitude, but all of the lower 
orders; not very amusing. The great merit of this Corona- 
ion IS, that so much has been done for the people: to 

oiyect ®®ems to have been the principal 

l««-"This morning hit upon this stanza in Cole- 

ridge s Ode to Tranquillity ^:— 

' Wlio late and lingering seeks tliy skrine 
On him but seldom, power divine, 

Thy spirit rests ! Satiety 

And sloth, poor counterfeits of thee, 

Mock the tned worldling. Idle hope 

And dire remembrance interlope 

To vex the fevexish sliinahers of the mind : 

The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind/ 

My own thoughts about myself. Mr. Sterling, whom I met 
at dinner the other day (son of Sterling, of the ‘Times ’ b 
said that Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats were 
all greater poets than Dryden, that they had all finer 
imaginations. He compared ‘The Vision of Knhla Khan ’ 
to ^ Lycidas ’ for harmony of versification ! ! 

July 3nL—I was at the ball at Court last night to which 
hundreds would have given hundreds to go, and from which 

1 would have gladly stayed away: all was very brilliant and 

very tiresome. 

Jtdy Uh.—A. great exposure of Durham in the House 
of Lords on Monday night,^ Brougham chuckling over it 

^ phis was Mr .John SterHnsr, whose life has been written by Thomas 
GarlyH and again hy Julius Hare, though it was a short and unevSl 
one. Few men left a deeper mark upon his own contemporaries, not less bv 
the grace and purity of his character than by tlie vigour of Ms intellect 
It IS hard^to think that of so bright a promise of life and thouo-ht so little 

*'**°’i sometimes paradoxical, and he worshipped 

Coleridge, lAich may account for the incident related in the text.] 

[Lord Durham took with him to Canada, on his stajOP, besides Mr. Charles 
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yesterday morning'. The impression left by Melbourne’s 
speech was, that Durham had actually assured him lie lm,d 
no intention of appointing Turton, and it was either so, or 
Melbourne had desired him not to do so, and he went off 
without sending any answer. The former discussion about 
Turton took place while Durham was at Portsmouth. Every¬ 
thing blows over, so probably this will, but it is caleulated 
to produce a very bad effect both here and in Canada,, a,nd to 
deprive Durham of all the weight which would a,ttach to 
bin from the notion of his being trusted and trustworthy ; 
besides, the bitter mortification to his pride (by riHadving 
this rap on the knuckles at the outset of his (;a,rcHn-) will 
sour his temper and impair his judgement. Brougham suiy.^ 
that if he finds his difficulties great and hi.s posiiiiou dis¬ 
agreeable, he will avail himself of Melbourne’s speech a,ml 
resign. It is universally thought that he must send 'i’uj:i;on 
home whatever he may do himself. 

July 8th .—Lord Duncannon told me yesterday that Mnl- 
boume went to Lord Durham when he heard he was going 
to take out Turton, and told him that the odium of such a,u 
appointment would be so great that it 'wa-s impossible ho 
could consent to it, and it must not take place. Dmlmm 
sulked over it for two days, but finally a,crpTicsc.cd, a,nd 
engaged that Turton should only go out a,s Iiis j)rivat{; 
friend. Duncannon added that Durham was much misiiaken 
if he thought Melbourne would endure this disol)edi(mco 
and breach of engagement. Durham had ma,de his entry 
into Quebec on a white long-tailed charger, in a, full g(m(n-a,r'H 
uniform, surrounded by his staff, and the first thing he did 
was to appoint Sir John Doratt (his doctor, whom lu! had got 
knighted before he went) Inspector-General ol’ Hospitals, 
superseding all the people there. 


July U&.—At Newmarket all this past week. Nothing 
of consequence occurred here except the debate in the House 

BuUer (an unexceptionable appointment), Mr. Turton, of tlw 0.il(nitl;a, .Bar 
and Mr. Edvvard Gibbon Wakefield, g^entlemen aji-ainst wlmsit inavnt.c’ 
character nuich had been not unjustly said. Some of these .u)poin(,m,.nt,s 
were strongly objected to m Parliament.] 
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of Lords upon Brougliam’s motion for the production of 
naval instructions about Sardinian ships, which was only 
lost by the numbers being equal. The Duke of Wellincrton 
according to his custom, refused to be factious, and when 
Melbourne said that it would be highly inconvenient to pro¬ 
duce any instructions, he declared against the motion and 
left the House. Brougham was furious, and many of the 
high Tories greatly provoked. Brougham said, ‘West¬ 
minster Abbey is yawning for him.’ Ellenborough, Mans¬ 
field, and Harewood stayed and voted, Aberdeen went away. 
After all their fury, however, the Tories are beginning (as I 
was told last night) to come to their senses. The Duke was 
quite in the light; there is no doubt that some very unwise 
and improper instructions have issued from the Admiralty, 
and their purport has got abroad by the indiscretion of 
somebody, but we only know, or rather suspect from public 
rumour, that such is the case; they have never been acted 
upon if they do exist; no overt act has been done, and the 
production of this document might be attended with very 
seriously inconvenient consequences. Brougham cares for 
nothmg but the pleasure of worrying and embarrassing the 
Ministers, whom he detests with an intense hatred; and the 
Tories, who are bitter and spiteful, and hate them merely as 
Ministers and as occupants of the places they covet, and not 
as men, are provoked to death at being baulked in the occa¬ 
sion that seemed to present itself of putting them into a 
difficulty. The Duke, whose thoughts are steadily directed 
to the public good, and to that alone, will lend himself to no 
such vexatious purposes; he looks at the position of the 
Government in relation with foreign powers, and deals with 
it as a national and not as a party question. It is in this 
spirit that he constantly and inflexibly acts, though not 
failing to give Ministers a pretty sharp lecture every now 
and then. His forbearance has annoyed his own supporters 
to such a degree that they keep up a continual under-growl, 
and are always lamenting the decay of his faculties, and if 
they dared and knew how, they would gladly substitute 
some other leader for him. The ‘ardor prava jubentium ’ 
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tative government in Turkey, or a monarchy and hereditary 
peerap in America. I told , him that I did not see how a 
coalition was feasible, or how conflicting pretensions could 
be adjusted. He said it seemed to be a matter of course that 
Peel must lead the House of Commons. I said that the 
other alternative the Government had was to get rid of some 
of its lumber, and take in him, Morpeth, and Sir Georo-e 
Grey, and so present a more respectable front—to which he 
said nothing. 

It is really curious to see the manner in which Soult has 
been received here, not only with every sort of attention and 
respect by persons in the most respectable ranks in life 
members of all the great trading and commercial bodies, but 
with enthusiasm by the common people; they flock about 
him, eheei him vociferously, and at the review in the park 
he was obliged to abandon both his hands to be shaken by 
those around him. The old soldier is touched to the quick 
at this generous reception, and has given utterance to his 
gratitude and his sensibility on several occasions in very apt 
terms. It is creditable to John Bull, but I am at a loss 
to understand why he is so desperately fond of Soult; but 
Johnny is a gentleman who generally does things in excess 
and seldom anything by halves. In the present instance it 
IS a very good thing, and must be taken as a national 
ecmpliment^ and as evidence of national goodwill towards 
Trance, which cannot fail to mahe a eorrespondino- im¬ 
pression in that country. But the Trench will not meet us 
cordially and frankly and with an equally amicable'spirit; 
they are not such good fellows as the English; thjy have 
more vanity and jealousy, and are not so hearty; still it will 
not be without effect. 

July The Duke of Sussex has quarrelled with the 

Government on account of their refusal to apply to Parlia¬ 
ment for an increased allowance, and his partisans are very 
an^gry with Melbourne, and talk of withdrawing their support. 
The Duke began by requesting Melbourne to bring the 
matter before the Cabinet, which he did, and the result was 
that they mformed his Eoyal Highness it could not be done 
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He was very angry, and tlie rest of tlie Eoyal family (gia-d to 
make bad blood between liim and tlie Wliigs) fomented liis 
discontent. The Duke of Cambridge went to Mclboiiriu^ and 
begged that he iiiight not stand in the way of his brotlier's 
wishes, from its being supposed that if they were eoinphnd 
with, his own claims could likewise be urged. Tlie Duke, 
finding he could do nothing with the Governmenii, deinr- 
mined to do what he could for himself, and bega,;y, in (ainva,ss 
and exert .all the iiifiueiiee he possessed among Members of 
Parliament, and (as he thought) with such stujcess, tliati he 
counted upon 250 votes in Ms favour. He then, employed 
Mr. Gillon to move the matter in the House of 0<.)mmous, 
having previously conveyed to Melbourne his inttuiiiion, to do 
what he could for himself, but not making any C()jniniinj,ca,tion, 
to Lord John Eussell, and directing his confidants to conceal 
from him what it was intended to do. Accordingly John 
Eussell paid very little attention to the motion of Mr. G illou, 
which he saw entered on the Order Book, and when it came 
oily he opposed it. Peel pronounced a very warm ealoginm 
upon John EusselFs conduct, and the motion wa.s rojiHjind 
by ninety to forty, the Duke's anticipated supporters hawing 
dwmdled away to that paltry number. Bitter wa>s his niorti.- 
fication and violent his resentment at this result. Ho wrot(,'. an 
angry letter to John Eussell, to which John sent a temperate) 
and respectful reply, but his Eoyal Highness has since in¬ 
formed Melbourne that he shall withdraw his support from 
the Government, and the Duke of Cleveland has lika^wiso 
given notice that the conduct of Government to the Duke 
makes the whole difference'in his disposition to support 
them.^ The Duke's friends generally have expressed so much 
dissatisfaction, that it is matter of considerable embaiTiiss- 
ment and annoyance to the Government, and if this wa.s to 
be carried to the length of opposition, or even neutrality, it 
might be productive of serious consequences, weak as they 
are. But as this session is about to close, means will pro¬ 
bably be found of pacifying them before the opening of the 
next. Much of the mischief has arisen from the want of 
communication and understanding between the parties. It 
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seems strange tliat Lord John Enssell should have been 
ignorant of the Duke’s intentions when Melbourne had been 
apprised of them, and the latter ought to have imparted to 
the former all he had learnt with regard to them. Lord 
John Russell says that they seldom communicate except with 
regard to matters which come before the Cabinet, and that 
if he had learnt that Lord Radnor or any other peer wsiS 
going to make some such motion in the House of Lords, he 
should not have thought of speaking to Melbourne about it, 
each managing his matters iir his own way in the House to 
which he belongs. But though he makes this excuse for 
Melbourne, it was great laches in the latter, after what had 
passed, not to tell Lord John what was in preparation, when 
some communication with the Duke’s friends might have 
prevented the discussion. On the other hand, it was very 
bad policy in the Duke not to be more open with the leader 
of the House of Commons and to attempt to carry his object 
by force. But he had buoyed himself up with the notion 
that^ his popularity was so great that there would be a 
Parliamentary demonstration in his favour sufficient to com¬ 
pel the Ministers to yield, and he now sees how much he 
overrated it, and miscalculated the support he fancied he 
had secured. What he complains of with the greatest bitter¬ 
ness is the conduct of Lord Howiek in having asked Mr. 
Hawes to oppose this grant: Hhat the son of the man whose 
administration I made only a few years ago should have 
canvassed ^others to oppose me is the deepest wound that 
ever was inflicted on me.’ He fancies (it seems) that he 
made Lord Grey’s administration! 

The Duke has some sort of claim, under all the circum¬ 
stances. When King William came to the throne, he told 
him he was anxious to do what he could for him, and would 
therefore give him the best thing at his disposal, the Ranger- 
ship of Windsor Park, 4,000L a year; but immediately after 
came Lord Grey’s economical reforms, which swept this 
away. The King then gave him Bushey; but it was found 
necessary to settle a jointure house on the Queen Dowager, 
and Bushey was taken from him for this purpose. At last 

' I 2: 



they gave Mm the Eangership of Hyde Paric, amd lie had 
actually drawn for the first quarter’s salary, when the salary 
was done away with, so that he has been three times dis¬ 
appointed, and he really is over head and ears in debt. It 
is now more difficult than ever to do anything for hint, 
because all parties are committed, and there is a vote of l;h(> 
House of Commons recorded against the grant. In hi.s 
dudgeon, he talks of withdrawing from jtolitics, and of 
selling by public auction all his personal property, libi:;i,rv 
included. 


July 23rd.—I went the other night (Priday) to Purgl mrsli’s' 
opera at Braham’s theatre. A vast deal of fine cotiipiiny, tind 
prodigious applause; tolerable music, moderiitely snug, but 
a favourable audience. When it was over tliey in'si.sli<‘d'"upoti' 
his appearing, and, after some delay, he thrust his lu'a.d out 
from an obscure pit-box in which'he had be<vn sitling a,n,l 
bowed and smiled; but this was not enough, aud tlu^y would 
have him on the stage; so a great clapping a,ml s’houtim.- 
went on, among the most vociferous being the l,)u]ce of Wel¬ 
lington, who enjoyed the fun like a boy, laughing and Ixmkon- 
mg to Burghersh, and bawling ‘Maestro! Maestro!’ till at 
last, vanquished by the enthusiasm of the audi(mc(i and Iht' 
encouragement of his friends, he appeared at a co.auu- of the 
stage ; then came a shower of bouquets, which. w('re pidccid 
up by Mrs. Bishop and the other women and ]ir(>,s(!ntod t(» 
him, and so ended the triumphant night. 

July 24iA-—High Church has been recently readim-- lee 
tures to Her Majesty the Queen in the shape of iwo s(-.rn.ons 

preached at the Chapel Royal by Mr. Perceval and Mr. H ook.'-* 
The^ Bishop of London was cognizant of Mr. Percoviirs in¬ 
tention, and he preached himself for several Sumhi,ys.nro- 
bably for the purpose of keeping him out of the pul])it- but, 
the Bishop having had a fall from his horse and bix.kcn his 


^ [John, Lord Burghersh, afterwards eleventh P„vl ,.t‘ w i , . 

served in the amy with distbction, and afewSin ^ m 
if the Crown. He was devotedly fond of .. 


If the Crown. He wardey 

„d tb. atjg,, not witloul .none ” & mITsw’ l'”“‘ 
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collar-bone, Mr. Perceval found liis opportunity. The Bishop, 
however, previously warned the Queen that she must expect 
a very strong sermon, which naturally excited her curiosity, 
and when she heard it it did not appear to her so strong as she 
had expected. The Bishop’s advice or his own reflexion may 
have induced Mr. Perceval to soften it. He made an attack 
upon Peel (that is, upon somebody whom they concluded to 
be Peel), reproaching him with sacrificing his conscience to 
political objects in consenting to Catholic emancipation, not 
totidem verhis, but in words to this effect. Hook’s sermon 
appears to have been the stronger of the two. He told the 
Queen that the Church would endm-e let what would happen 
to the throne. On her return to Buckingham House, Hor- 
manby, who had been at the chapel, said to her, ‘ Did not 
your Majesty find it very hot?’ She said, ‘Yes, and the 
sermon was very hot too.’ 

July 28th .—The letters between Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Urquhart which appeared two days ago in the ‘ Times,’ 
have made a very great sensation, and thrown the friends of 
the former into great alarm. IJrquhart’s letter is so enor¬ 
mously long, so overlaid with matter, and so stuffed with 
acrimonious abuse, that it is difficult to seize the points of 
it; but that to which general attention is directed is the posi¬ 
tive assertion of Lord Palmerston that he had nothing to do 
with the ‘ Portfolio,’ and the announcement of TJrquhart that 
in consequence of such denegation he will demonstrate that 
Palmerston had everything to do with it. He is said to 
make exceedingly light of it, and asserts that he can clear 
himself of all the imputations Mr. TJrquhart seeks to cast 
upon him. He has, however, committed a great blunder in 
entering into a paper war at all. In his letter he correctly 
lays down the principle of the irresponsibility and omni¬ 
potence of a Secretary of State in relation to his agents, and 
there he ought to have stopped, and, acting on that prin¬ 
ciple, have declined any controversy; but he entered into it, 
and descended from his pedestal; and, though bis letter is 
clever and well written, there are some very weak points in 
it, and some things which incline one to doubt his veracity. 
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WLo, for example, can believe that when Stran^-wa.fs ' 
him a letter from Urquhart containing (as In^ infor.nod him) 
a statement of his conduct, which conduct In', though!; ho 
reprehensible that he had desired Strangwajs to iulmonish 
and caution him, he should have put this let!,or in his po<dc(it, 
and not even have broken the seal till a long tim<* after? 
The Government people are evidently in great couHteriudaon, 
and it is very remarkable that not a line of contradiction hii,s 
appeared in any of Palmerston’s papers. No hjss i;ha,u i;hr('e' 
men (Labouchere, Morpeth, and Le Marchaui;) spoke !;o mo 
about it yesterday, full of doubt and anxiety, iuid v(srv 
curious to know ^what peo|)le said.^ 

Le Marcbant told me that Palmerston was a .siiraiun) 
mixture of caution and imprudence j tint ii,s long a,B lie did 
not commit himself on ^aper he thought hiinscdf saft- - tli d 
he would see any newspaper editor who cn,1hMl on hi.n a,ml 
ohen communicate to such persons matters «f g.vat delicacw • 
jet, at the very time he would do thi.s, l.e d(mnnT<.Mo a’ 
request that was made to him to comnumicn,!,,! livcdy wi!,l, 
Lim (LeMarehant) and Drummond, who w(n-e nuumpiu.- the 
press_on the part of Government, and this reserve was 
xeicised towards him when he was BrongI,a,m’,s private 
seeie ary, cognisant of all that Brougham know (wliicdi of 
course, was everything), and frequently employed to coni! 

^PortfoHo,’anditwa3 thrS i?M^^^ aflerwardH apiK.u-o.l i„ the 
was introduced to the notice of the TT ® Mr. Unjuliart 

was at that time (about IsWl P‘'h'‘'‘Wtoi) 

cognizant of several uSeS^ 3?T an ,ul!,.„wa„, and tva.s iHudhctly 
C.artoryski, and his more ongmatod with Prince Adam 

had very much the ear of the English fTi &iiniy,sl<i, who 

expedition to the coast of Circassia in the ‘ “hh'ho, -Mr. Ooorgo . 1 !oU’h 
and the attempt to establish a Oonsiil-n- • whicli wa.s snizi'd tlimv 

But after baying encourac.-ed aid nromo/H o® *(h-ac.ow. 
conjunction with Mr pT ""'f 

violently opposed to them, and^disc^^med fl/i ^Tl"" ®“'J'lcnly bocamo 

had employed. See m/ra, January 80th, 
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municate verbally between tbe Chancellor and Ms colleagnes 
on the most confidential matters. 

The history of Urquhart is this: William IV. was nearly 
mad upon the subject of Russia, and Sir Herbert Taylor ^ 
either partook of his opinions or ministered to his prejudices. 
Urquhart, who had been in the East, published a violent 
anti-Russian pamphlet, which made some noise and which 
recommended him to the notice of Taylor, and through him 
to that of the Ring. His Majesty took up Urquhart, and 
recommended him to Palmerston. Palmerston was not 
sorry to have an opportunity of gratifying the King, with 
whom the Ministers were never on cordial terms, and pro¬ 
bably he was not then disinclined to act (as far as he dared) 
upon Urquhart’s views. Accordingly he appointed him—a 
very extraordinary appointment it was thought at the time 
—Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople. There can be no 
doubt that Urquhart considered himself appointed to that 
station on account of the opinions he professed, and for the 
express purpose of giving them effect. He was very likely 
told so by the King, and left to infer as much by Palmerston. 
The letter of Strangways, which has appeared in the course 
of the correspondence, shows that the communications from 
the Foreign Of&ce were in this spirit. At the same time 
Palmerston took care not to commit himself in writing. 
When the death of the King was approaching, Palmerston 
foresaw that he would have to change his tone with regard 
to Eastern politics, and consequently that it would be con¬ 
venient to throw over Urquhart, which he proceeded to do. 
This man, first his tool and then his victim, turned out to 
be bold, unprincipled, and clever, and finding his prospects 
ruined and his reputation damaged, he turned fiercely upon 
Mm whom he considered as his persecutor and betrayer. It 
is fortunate for Palmerston that the matter has broken out 
at the end of the Session when people are all on the wing 
and there is not time to sift anything to the bottom, but still 
the charges are so grave, and they involve such serious con¬ 
sequences and considerations, that it is absolutely necessary 
b [King’William^s Private Secretary,] 
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tte truth should be manifested one way or another.’ The 
Foreign Ministers all believe that Palmerston is guilty.^ 
Dedel told me last night that Pozzo had said to him, ‘ Quant 
amoi, je ne diraipas un mot; mais si tout eela est vrai, iJ fant 
aller aux gaPres pourtrouver unpareil forfait,,’ Grahani sa,id 
to me that he was sincerely sorry for it, inasmuch a,s lu> I'md 
personally a regard for Palmerston ; that no man avjis over a 
better, more bonoui-able, or hinder colleague, more anxious 
to smooa differences and adjust disputes ; that ho could not 
a tack him in the House of Commons, neither would ►S(,a,nl<w 
that Peel, who hated him, would not dislike doing so but 
that he was too cautious to trust implicitly to UVouhart’s 
assertions, and to commit himself by acting on tlnmi • that 
here was nobody else capable of dealing with th<‘ sidymct 
well and that Canning ^ ought not, for the same rcasoms (only 
^anley^ I’onger m his case) that restrained himH(dr and 

The bishops were at loggerheads in the lions.' of fiords 

rPh -1 Wf Ecclesiastical Discipline Pill. L’^mter 

( hillpotts), in a most venomous speech, attack.'d iho Arch 
bishop, whose mildness was stimulated ini,o a,n angry rent! • 
but Exeter gained his point, for both Proughan. and the 
Duke were for postponing the Bill. Phillpotits would lev,' 
made a great bishop in the days of Bonner Ind (ja,rdin,'r' or 
he would have been a Becket, or, still better, a P.ipe ..pim,. 
m the palmy days of papal power or during the i!n„ortan 
period of reaction which succeeded the Eefornmtion 'll' 
seems east in the mould of a Sixtus .. " ^ 

Augmt 3rd.-The following paneo-yric on l-h. • ir 
wm»,. tKe Boeto, 
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' Tke sixth volume apiiears to me among the most extra¬ 
ordinary of human productions, ancient or modern. It is not 
the mere power of sagacity, vigilance, acute and compre¬ 
hensive reasoning, or, in short, the intellectual perfection 
of the book, various and wonderful as it is, which affects my 
mind most deeply: it is the love of justice, the love of truth, 
the love of humanity, the love of country, the fine temper, 
the tolerance of error, the mildness of reproof, the superb 
7norality of the great and masculine spirit displayed through¬ 
out it, which it is impossible for an honest man to observe 
without affection and admiration.’ 

August 8ih .—James Stephen yesterday was talkuig to me 
about Macaulay. He came to him soon after his return from 
India, and told him that when there he used to get up at five 
every morning (as everybody else did), and till nine or ten he 
read Greek and Latin, and went through the whole range of 
classical literature of every sort and kind; that one day in 
the Government library he had met with the works of Chry¬ 
sostom, fourteen Greek folios, and that he had taken home 
first one volume and then another, till he had read the whole 
through, that is, he had not read every word, because he had 
found that it contained a great deal of stuff not worth read¬ 
ing, hut he had carefully looked at every page, and had 
actually read the greater part. His object now is to devote 
himself to literature, and his present project, to write a 
History of England for the last 150 years, in which Stephen 
says he would give scope to his fine imagination in the 
delineation of character, and bring his vast stores of know¬ 
ledge to the composition of the narrative, and would, vrithout 
doubt, produce a work of astonishing power and interest. 
Macaulay says if he had the power of recalling everything he 
has ever written and published and of destroying it all, he 
would do so, for he thinks that his time has been thrown 
away upon opuscula unworthy of his talents. This is, how¬ 
ever, a very preposterous squeamishness and piece of pride 
or humility, whichever it may he called, for no man need be 

Clarendon, filled at tkis time the office of Clerk of the Clergy Eeturns to 
the Privy Council.] 
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ashamed of producing anything perfect in its hind, however 
the kuid may not he the highest, and his reviews are por- 
ec in eir way. I asked Stephen by what meutid. process 
Macaulay had contrived to accumulate such bonmlk-ss stores 
0 information, and how it was all so sorted and arrangc-d in 
Eis head that it was always producible at will. Ho said tlcH- 
e had £rst of all the power of abstraction, of giving his 
tmdivided attention to the book and the subject on wliicli In* 
was occupied; then, as other men read by syllablc.s or bv 
words, he had the faculty, acquired by us(^ of rtiadin- by 
hole sentences, of swallowing, as it were, whole paraoTaplis 
a once, and thus he infinitely abbreviated tlu/nnuv nn*^ 
chamcal part of study; that as an educated man would'roml 
ny number of pages much more quickly than an uiuvlucated 

iOsfcstandformuosl H.opom-i- of 
abst action, that faculty of attention and of nunlerin- Ids 
mind to the matter before him, which makes all his roallim" 
piofitable, and leaves nothing to be wasli'd ■in,l rut t 
awy. The. the eoetuhed hi of L™ ,' , i:' ''™‘ 

vast surface of print so thn+ liUh n i " '' ' 
whom ^ ^ ■Waul,ley, to 

Houses and cliiirches 
Were like geese and turkeys, 

more comparison between his brain and such 
than between a hurdy-fvurdv in thn J f ^ 
organ at Haarlem • hut it J i 

kas made all the dWerence n ^ wilmre 

f -V'S:: 

the more eloquent music of <^'«oourse 

indeed could have made ma i j. -ar ‘^'^^^ivation 

wasted his time and frittered? is, hut if he had 

trittered away his intellects as I have 
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clone mine, he would only have heeii an ordinary man; while 
if I had heen carefully trained and siihjected to moral 
discipline, I might have acted a creditable and useful part. 

August lOtlu —Lord Durham^ has got into a fine scrape 
with his Ordinance, which is clearly illegal. Brougham 
brought it forward on Tuesday night in an exulting speech, 
or rather in many exulting speeches, one of which contained 
some eloquent passages. He was transported with joy at 
having, as he said, got them at last.^ The Duke supported 
Brougham, but with more temper and dignity; the Ministers 
made but a poor defence, if defence it could be called. Dur¬ 
ham’s appointments cancelled and his proclamations declared 
illegal will neither sweeten his temper nor exalt his character 
in Canada. 

August 11 —Brougham introduced his Bill of Indemnity 

(a Declaratory Bill) in an admirable speech, dignified, calm, 
and ably reasoned. Melbourne was imprudent enough to 
talk of ^ a trap having been laid for Durham,’ at which the 
Duke was very angr}^, and made a strong speech. Last 
night they announced that they mean to let this Bill pass, 
for that there is a necessity for some such Bill. It certainly 
admits of a doubt whether Durham’s Ordinance is illegal, 
except as relates to transporting people to Bermuda, but it 
is inexcusable that he should not have been better advised 
and more cautious than to make any such blunder. We 
were told that Turton’s indifferent moral character was to be 
overlooked in favour of his great legal capacity, and now it 
appears that his law is not a jot better than his morals. 

Yesterday I met Mr. Barnes at dinner for the purpose 
of being introduced to him : an agreeable man enough, with 

^ [Lord Duxham had passed an Ordinance enacting that Papineau and 
the leaders of the Canadian rebellion should be transported to Bermuda, 
and that if any of them returned to Canada they should sufier death. This 
was done before trial and without authority or law. It was consequently 
attacked with peat Yehemence by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, 
on the 30th of July, and again on the 6th of August, and he brought in 
a Bill declaring the true meaning and intent of the Canada Act. The 
second reading was carried against the Government by a majority of eighteen, 
and Ministers were compelled to disallow the Ordinance, the legality of 
which could not, indeed, he defended.] 
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authorities differ, but eyerybody agrees that, whatever the 
Colonial Legislature could have done, Durham (with his 
Council) can do. If, however. Parliament did not think fit 
to define his power, and great doubts exist as to its extent 
the reasonable, indeed the indispensable course seems to be 
that those doubts should be as speedily as possible removed 
and tbe amount of his autbority clearly and expressly ascer¬ 
tained. 

August ISi/i. At a Council to-day to disallow Durham’s 
Ordinance. Nothing was sent from the Colonial Office and 
I did not know what it was for till I saw Lord Lansdowne. 
He told me, and then I wrote the Order for the Queen to 
approve, and he took it in to her. Presently Olenelg arrived 
and announced that nothing could be done, for the authenti¬ 
cated copy under the Great Seal of the Colony was not arrived. 
Then a consultation was held: Lord Lansdowne was for not 
minding about the Great Seal, and Melbourne chuckled and 
grunted, and said, ' Why, you knock over his Ordinances 
and he won’t care about the form, will he ? ’ I said, ‘ If 
there is no precedent, make one,’ and accordingly the Order 
passed. They are very angry with the House of Lords, and 
Lord John said they had behaved very ill, and ouo-ht to 
have waited till the whole case was before them: \ut I 
think it was all before them. 

^ August 20th.—At Stoke on Saturday, where Lord Sefton 
IS sinking to the grave in a miserable state of depression 
and mental debility. Up by the railroad and dined at 
Holland House for the first time for above a year; sat next 
to Lord PitzGerald at dinner, who lamented to me the loss of 
the Corporation Bill; he said he would not have consented 
to the lesser qualification, but would have agreed to all the 
if he had had his own way. The continuance 
of the trusts in the hands of the old Corporation he thought 
unwise, calculated to offend feelings and prejudices, and 
inconsistent with their own opinion of the corporators them¬ 
selves. Wharncliffe, on the other hand, told me some time 
ago that he did not care about the qualification, but he 
defended, though feebly, the trusts. This shows how dis- 
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satisfied tlie moderate and sensible of the party are witli 
tlieir own proceedings. 

Aug%ist 23rcL—In looking back at the past Session, un¬ 
exampled in duration, the first thing that occurs to one is 
how uneventful it lias been, and how precisely tlic political 
state of affairs has ended as it began. The cha,ra,ctcrs of 
certain conspicuous men have manifested tliemsclves in a 
very striking manner, but that is all; the Government are 
still in their places, not a jot stronger than tliey vv(n;o, and 
the Opj>osition maintain their undimiidshed phalanx witliout 
being at all nearer coming into power. The ITouso of 
Commons miiformly supports the Governnumii, the I.ToiiS(' of 
Lords frequently opposes it, but the diffbr(ume l)id.vv(‘.(m the 
two Houses seldom swell? to a dispute; it is languidly cuinind 
on and carelessly regarded, the country at largc.^ not secmiing 
to mind who are in or who are out. The gi*(‘a,t imd.i'or of iiio 
year has been Brougliam, who, by common (*-oiiseu1;, Ims givini, 
j)roofs of the uiidiminished force of his womhaffnl <^a;])a,(d,tyj 
and who has spoken with as much, if not with gvi^atei* 
eloquence than at any previous period of his liih. Ihit while 
he has excited no small degree of wonder and adiniraiiioii, lu' 
has not raised his reputation for wisdom or honesty. I ie ha,s. 
exhibited such an unbridled rage against the Govcrnnumt, 
he has appeared to be animated with so much, spitx^ jwid 
malice, without a particle of public spirit, but only with a, 
vindictive determination to punish them for having rej(M,d)(uI 
him, that the world has only regarded him a.nd his peiv 
formanees as they would look at a great axdior on tlu‘. stagn. 
So bent has he been upon worrying tlio Ministers, so deter¬ 
mined his enmity to them, that he has sought to ally himscdf 
with the most extreme sections of opposition, congregating 
with the Eoebucks, Waldeys, and Leaders in tb,o morning, 
contriving and concocting with them measures of ultra- 
Eadicalism, then hugging Lyndhnrst, bowiiig down to the 
Duke, courting the Tory lords, and figuring, flirting, and 
palavering at night at the routs of the Tory ladies. In the 
House of Lords, Lyndhurst was well content to hunt in 
couples with him; but the Duke has kept Mm at ariMs 
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lengtli, and tbougli alwaj^s on civil, would never be on 
intimate terms with him. Far different has been the Duke’s 
own career, for he has, throughout the Session, displayed a 
dignity, candour, and moderation, without any tameness or 
indifference or inactivity, which raise him to the highest 
rank as a statesman and a patriot, and ^ show him equally 
mindful of his own honour and his country’s good. He 
alone has moderated the rancour of Lyndhurst, kept in 
check the violence of Brougham, and restrained the im¬ 
petuosity and impatience of his party. His abstinence from 
opposition exceedingly provoked his followers, for, with the 
exception of the question of the appointment of magistrates 
by the Chancellor, upon which he treated the latter with 
considerable asperity, and blamed his conduct severely, he 
displayed uniform leniency and forbearance; at the end of 
the'session, indeed, he supported Brougham in his attack 
upon Durham, though not by any means joining in it with 
the same animus. Melbourne, very soon after the commence¬ 
ment of the session, openly, avowedly, and intentionally 
quarrelled with Brougham and set him at defiance. How¬ 
ever unequal to him on the whole, he came off tolerably well 
in the little skirmishes which constantly took place between 
them, and he derived a strength and security from the 
Duke’s foi’bearance or support, which enabled him to jog on 
without sustaining any material damage from Brougham’s 
terrible assaults. Hone of his colleagues were of much use 
to him, and Glenelg got so cruelly mauled at first, that he 
had afterwards no mind to mingle more than he could help 
in the fray. 

In the House of Commons the debates have been much 
less interesting and exciting than in the House of Lords. 
John Eussell has continued steadily to advance in public 
estimation as a speaker and political leader, and Morpeth 
and Sir George Grey have taken higher places, while Eice 
and Thomson have lost ground, and Hobhouse has sunk 
into utter insignificance. Peel has, throughout the Session, 
acted a moderate, cautious part, and Stanley and Graham 
have said and done little or nothing, both parties, as if by 
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common consent, keeping- eack other at bay .,, 1,1 ..nr 
^serous that their relative strength is too eqn.i^: al; 
any great triumph on either side. This balance of ,,arti< ^ 
keeps the Ministers in place, but keeps tliem 'wt.k . i 
nearly powerless either for good or for evil J, t ‘“f 
however, had the effect of exalting the thiril JT m ’ 
Radical), which has, on the contrary, sunk in. nir'^ 1 
reputation, and influence. The conduct of tl.e uli,,'.,' p.'",''7’ 
n. the House of Commons, on the outbreak f p i; 
xnsureection revealed their real disposition and diso ; : ; 

adical interest, or more feeble and innocuous lb',n / 
revolutionary principle. The great mass of tJ.<> d',' f- , "" 
always fretting and. fuming at the Whio-s iv(n in J 
of office ^d are impatient to assauh 
indignant that they do not of their own uncord ,• ■ ’’ i'"' 
the wiser and the cooler know that howev<n wcu,k ibTvvi 
may be as a Government, and however insullu.;^ 
power to execute all they would like to d v i ’ ' ' 

i. their p,.eee certi b-ri™ rti'i ’ 
a» sUI more powerless to break tiro,,..].- IIh, 
coKhal, undoubted support of the 0„1 ^ 

Ministers of her choice, and they have -i ” • '*■7 **'*''' 

but a clear and a certain majority) hi the IT 

Agreat Tory principle therefore ons. 

principle to maintain them in foVT) 

were indignant at what they coiisidei-'> i . '''ko 

King’s prerogative in 1835, when the^ 1^" 'k' 

would not let him choose his own MiW rikunuious 

same thing, so continually thwarted ''' 

choice as to compel them to resimi and hn /I"''kis 
tree hut that of taking back thos: U 

the Tories could not wifi, -r. ■ ^ k<id disiuissiid— 

the exercise of the same authortrsuneff'^‘‘Tf 
of the House of Commons wfocl! « 

William even against 

Nothiug is left for them, there^e buT"'nf' 
in the present state of thino-a- but +i ^ ^oquiescence 

'^iiiga, but they indemnify them- 
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selves bj placing tte House of Lords in the new position 
of an assailant of the Queen’s Government, and the Peers, 
withont daring to assert any co-ordinate authority with the 
House of Commons as to the choice of Ministers, evince 
their disapprobation of that choice by frequently thwarting 
their most important measures. It is curious that none of 
them—not even Lyndhurst himself, perhaps not the Duke of 
Wellington—seems to perceive that in the midst of their 
horror of innovation and dread of great constitutional 
changes, they have themselves made a great practical change 
in the constitutional functions of the House of Lords; that it 
is a departure from the character and proper province of 
that House to array itself in permanent and often bitter 
hostility to the Government, and to persist in continually 
rejecting measures recommended by the Crown and passed 
by the Commons. When the House of Lords opposed and 
thwarted the Ministers during the last two years of King 
William’s reign, they may have justified themselves on their 
own Tory principle, and (assuming as a fact that the King 
was in the hands of a faction, from whose bondage he could 
not release himself), that they were only supporting the 
Crown when they opposed the Ministers whom the House of 
Commons had forced upon him, and therefore, both as Tories 
and as Conservatives, they were taking a consistent, con¬ 
stitutional, and prudent course; but even if this was true 
then, it is certainly not true now, and it is, I believe, the 
first time that there is no party in the House of Lords 
supporting the Crown, nor any individual acting upon that 
principle, but all are either Whigs or Tories arrayed against 
each other and battling for power. 


VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

The Queen and Lord Melbourne—The Battersea ScliooL—A (Jomicil at 
Windsor—A Humble Hero—Lord Durham’s HosigiijurionDuke, of 
Wellington’s Campaigns—The Grange—Lord Durliauits lh^turn -d)eath 
of Lord Sefton—Lord Durham’s Arriyal—His Kcc<'.])tioiiin tJie Coimtry^^- 
Position of the Radicals—A Visit to Windsor Castle—Lord Brougham’s 
^Letter to the Queen’—Lord Durham repudiates the Itadicals-A, 
Lecture at Battersea—Dinner at Holland IIons(v~-CuiTn,u jind (Liorgt^ 
Ponsonby—Prospect of the New Year—I’lie Ih'tition of tlie S(u*je;ints- 
at-Law—Reconciliation with Lord Durham—Murder of Lord Nori)ury--^.- 
The Corn Laws attacked—Lord Palmerston and Llu', H\.)rUblio ' Tlu^ 
Serjeants’Case—Brougham and Lyndhurst Dlouo up’—O[)oning of th<^ 
Session—Resignation of Lord Glenelg—State of Parih's—Lord Durham’s 
Report—Lord Glenelg’s Retirement—Lord Normaiiby, Colonial Miulsbo* 

—Com Law Repeal—Sir Francis Bond Ileatl-'Aton^ Uoust',.I^ady 

Blessington. 

Septemh&r 7th, 1838.—Nothing to record of any sort or 
kind: London a desert; I went to-day to Windsor for a 
Council, was invited by the Queen (throngli. Molbonnu!) to 
stay and dine, hnt made an excuse on the score of business, 
and luckily had a plausible one to make. 

September lith.—George Villiers, who camo from Windsor 
on Monday, told me he had been exceedingly stniek with 
Lord Melbourne’s manner to the Queen, and hers to him: his, 
so parental and anxious, but always so respectful and deferen¬ 
tial ; hers, indicative of such entire confidence, such pleasure 
in his society. She is continually talking to him; let who will 
be there, he always sits next her at dinner, and evidently by 
arrangement, because he always takes in the la,dy-iu-wa,iting, 
which necessarily places him next her, the etiquette being 
that the lady-in-waiting sits next but one to tho Queen. It 
is not unnatural, and to him it is peculiarly interesting. I 
have no doubt he is passionately fond of her as he might he 
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of Ms daughter if he had one, and the more because he is 
a man mth a capacity for loving without having anything 
in the world to love. It is become his province to educate, 
instruct, and form the most interesting mind and character 
in the world. No occupation was ever more engrossing 
or involved greater responsibility. I have no doubt that 
Melbourne is both equal to and worthy of the task, and that 
it is fortunate she has fallen into his hands, and that he 
discharges this great duty wisely, honourably, and con¬ 
scientiously. There are, however, or rather may be here¬ 
after, inconveniences in the establishment of such an intimacy, 
and in a connexion of so close and affectionate a nature be¬ 
tween the young Queen and her Minister; for whenever the 
Government, which hangs by a thread, shall be broken up, 
the parting will be painful, and their subsequent relations 
will not be without embarrassment to themselves, nor fail to 
be the cause of Jealousy in others. It is a great proof of the 
discretion and purity of his conduct and behaviour, that he 
is admired, respected, and liked by all the Court. 

Yesterday I went to Battersea and dined with Eobert 
Eden, the Eector,^ and he took me before dinner to see his 
lions, and introduced me to scenes very different from those 
which I am used to see. We went to different manufactories, 
a saw-mill, a pottery, to the lunatic asylum, to the work- 
house, and we visited several poor people at their cottages, 
when he enquired into the circumstances of the sick or the 
indigent; but what struck me most forcibly was the school 
(upon BelFs system) and the extraordinary acquirements of 
the boys. Eden examined them, and invited me to do so, in 
arithmetic, geography, English histoxy, and the Bible, and 
their readiness and correctness were really surprising. I 
doubt whether many of the children of the rich, who are 
educated at avast expense at private or public schools, could 
pass such an examination as these young paupers who are 
instructed at the cost of about one guinea a year. The 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted on one of these 
boys is to banish him from school, such delight do they take 

^ Afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

■ ' 
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sired me to ask yon.’ I said I liad no evening dress, had come 
by the railroad, and walked from Slough; could not assume 
that I should be asked, and did not know what to do. He 
said, ' She meant it as a civility, and thought you would 
like it.’ There was a sort of reproach conveyed in the 
tone, and that induced me to say, ^ So I should if I had only 
known of it, but as it is I can send for my things if you 
like.’ He ended by desiring I would do what I liked best 
myself, promised that he would take care the Queen was not 
offended, and that nobody else would know anything of the 
matter. I accordingly resolved to go, and went away with 
Lord Albemarle. My mind misgave me, and I had a great 
mind to stay, especially as Lord Albemarle told me they did 
not mean to turn me out after dinnei', but that sleeping 
there was a matter of course* Then I was sorry I had not 
stayed, which I might just as well have done, for I had 
nothing else to do. At these Councils we meet in common 
morning dress, which we used not to do. 

London, October 26 i/i.—A blank month: to Newmarket, to 
Buckenham, back to Newmarket, to Cromer (fine, wild, bleak 
coast), Buckenham again, Newmarket, London,. Norman 
Court, and here again; heard nothing, learnt nothing, alto¬ 
gether unprofitable, Durham’s resignation ^ the only event, 
the denouement of which nobody can guess. The Ministers 
ought never to have sent him, knowing what he was, and 
this has not been their only fault. Norman Court ^ is a very 
enjoyable place; close to it was (for it has lately been pulled 
down) the house from which Lady Mary eloped with Mr. 
Wortley. There I met the doctor who attended young Sam 
Day (who won the St. Leger for me on Mango) after the 
fall of which he died, and he gave me a striking account 
of the deathbed scene, the actors in which, albeit of an 
humble and unpolished class, displayed feelings not the less 

1 [Upon tlie receipt of tlie intelligence of tlie Declaratory Act, Lord 
Durham at once announced in Canada his determination to resign. The 
disallowance of the Ordinance and his official recall crossed this intimation 

on the road.] . 

2 [Norman Court was at that time the seat of Mr. Baring wall. A.tter 
his death it passed to Mr. Thomas Baring.] 






intense from tlie simplicity of their expression, ana Liie loiiai 
absence of that morbid or conventional sensibility wliicli, 
gives a sort of dramatic dignity to the grief of the great 
ones. The boy himself died like a hero, with a liininess, 
courage, and cheerfulness which would have been extolled to 
the skies in some conspicuous character on whom the world 
has been accustomed to gaze, but which in the poor jockey 
boy passed unheeded and unknown, and it is only the few as 
obscnre as himself who witnessed Ms last moments who are 
aware that, wherever his bones rest— 

in that neglected spot is laid 
A heart once pregnant with celestial fire. 

Novemler Stli.—At Newmarket, and at Bnston for a day 
(probably for the last time), and to London on Monday. The 
stillness of the political atmosphere has been rudely broken m 
upon by Lord Durham’s astounding Proclamation : for once 
the whole of the press has joined in a full chorus of disappro¬ 
bation, and this may be considered conelusivo I'ls to ])ul)li(: 
opinion. Indeed there can scarcely he two opinions on the 
subject, for such an appeal to the people of tlie Colony oviu 
whom he is placed from the acts of the Cover,inuent tuid the 
legislature of the mother country is as inonstrouB a-s it is un¬ 
exampled.^ It seems incredible that lie should not liavc beer 
deterred by the men who are about him, who are uot (Uvneien-l 
in capacity, from taking this desperate step ; but a.s there h 
little doubt that Turton advised Mm not to issue tlie Ordin¬ 
ances, and got into disgrace with him. for so doing, it h 
possible that they none of them were consulted, or if con¬ 
sulted did not dare, or did not choose, to give him a,ny advic< 
whatever. The dignity of the Government now <leiniindi 
that Ms insolence and misconduct should be visited wilii tla 


^ [Lord Durham’s conduct was arrogant and highly injudiclotis. O' 
the 9th October he issued a Proclamation in Canada, in whic.h c(mHurtji 
the conduct of the Home Q-overnment. It is printed in the ‘ Ann. Rng 
for 1838, Chron. p, 311. In fact his vanity was wouudecl, and liis misBioi 
of which so much was expected, had failed. But it will be scim further o 
that the first impression produced by his violence was considerably initigatec 
Mr. John Stuart Mill defended his policy in the Wedmmster Mevimv^ and 
certain amount of reaction took nlace in his favour. 1 
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severest expression of disapprobation and reproof, and tbe 
harshest measures, even an impeachment, would be folly 
■warrantable, if harsh measures did not generally defeat their 
own object. But if the Grovernment mince matters with him, 
and evince any fear to strike, if they do not vindicate their 
own authority, and punish his contumacy with dignity and 
spirit, their characters are gone, and they will merit all the 
contempt with which their opponents affect to treat them. 

November ISth, Wolbeding .—Came here to-day and brought 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset * with me, who told me a great deal 
about the Duke and their old campaigns. He never saw a 
man so cool and indifferent to danger, at the same time 
without any personal rashness or bravado, never putting 
himself in unnecessary dangei', never avoiding any that was 
necessary. He was close to the Duke, his left arm touching 
the Duke’s right, when he was shot in the arm at Waterloo, 
and so was Lord Anglesey when he received his wound in 
the leg. When Lord Anglesey was shot he turned to the 
Duke and said, ‘By G— I have lost my leg.’ The Duke 
replied, ‘Have yon? by G—.’ The only time the Duke 
ever was hit was at Orthez, by a spent ball, which struck 
Tiim on the side and knocked him down. He and Alava 
were standing together having both dismounted, and they 
were laughing at a Portuguese soldier who had just passed 
by saying he was ‘ offendido ’ . . . when the Duke was 
struck down, but he immediately rose and laughed all the 
more at being ‘ offendido ’ himself. During the battles of 
the Pyrenees Cole proposed to the Duke and his staff to go 
and eat a very good dinner he had ordered for himself at his 
house in the viUage he occupied, as he could not leave his 
division. They went and dined, and then the Duke went 
into the next room and threw himself upon a bed without 
a mattress, on the boards of which he presently went to 
sleep with his despatch-box for a pillow. Fitzroy and the 
aides-de-camp slept in chairs or on the floor scattered about. 
Presently arrived, in great haste and alarm, two ofScers of 

1 [Afterwards Lord Kaglan. He lost Ms arm at Waterloo, and com¬ 
manded the British army in the Crimea, where he died in 1866.] 
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master-General of one of the divisions, liad dined at head¬ 
quarters the night before, and the Duke had sent by him 
written orders for the march. The next morning at two 
o’clock the Duke was on the high road on purpose to see the 
troops pass by. Cavalry came, but no infantry, and to the 
enquiries the Duke made, they all replied that they had not 
seen anything of the infantry. Presently the Duke galloped 
off, and Pitzroy having missed him soon after, set off to see 
if he could discover what was become of the infantry. It 
was not till several hours after that he joined the Duke, who 
had at last found out the cause of the non-appearance of his 
infantry. The three Generals commanding the divisions, 
Clinton, Stewart, and Lord Dalhousie, had thought fit to 
disobey his orders, and as a great deal of rain had fallen in 
the night, they had settled that it would be better to direct 
the whole of the infantry on the bridge instead of moving 
them by the roads prescribed by the Duke, and though they 
knew he was only seven or eight miles off, they never 
advised him of their having made this change in the move¬ 
ments he had ordered. The enemy did not discover what 
had occurred; if they had, the consequences might have been 
very serious, and a great loss have ensued. Pitzroy asked 
the Duke what he had said to them, and he replied, Oh, by 
G—, it was too serious to say anything.’ It was too late 
then to restore the original order of march, and the whole 
army crossed by the bridge. Ho further allusion was made 
to what had occurred. 

December 2%d .—Went from Wolbeding to the Grange, 
last Friday week—Henry Taylor and George Come wall 
Lewis there—and came to town on Sunday. The Grange 
is a beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, bought by 
Lord Ashburton of that extraordinary man Henry Drum¬ 
mond, a man so able and eccentric as to be treading on 
the very edge of the partition which divides wit from mad¬ 
ness. . . , 

Lord Durham arrived at Plymouth some days ago, but 
was not able to land (on Thursday last) owing to the violence 
of the storms. Great curiosity prevails to see what sort of a 
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reception he gets from Ministers and the Qneeii, and what 
his relations are to be with Government. Nothing they say 
can exceed the astonishment which he and his court feel^ or 
will feelj at the sensation excited in the coniitry by his con¬ 
duct. Gibbon Wakefield;, the first who arrived, said he had 
never been so amazed in the course of his life, and owned 
that they had all expected to make a very different impres¬ 
sion, and to be hailed with great applause. Brougham, who 
is sitting at the Judicial Committee, is in high spirits and 
looking forward with exceeding zest and eagerness to the 
fun he is to have in the House of Lords. 

While I was in the country, Lord Sefton’s long illness 
came to a close, but not before he was reduced to a state of 
deplorable imbecility, so that his death, was a release from 
misery to himself as well as to all about Mm. He was a 
man who filled a considerable space in society, and had been 
more or less conspicuous from the earliest period of his life. 
He was possessed of an ample fortune, which he endeavoured 
to convert into a continual source of enjoyme.ut in every 
mode which fancy, humour, or caprice suggested. His na,- 
tural parts were excessively lively, but his education had 
been wholly neglected, and he never attempted to repair in 
after-life the deficiencies occasioned by that early neglect. 
He had therefore not the slightest tincture of letters, his 
mind was barren • of information, and he not only took no 
interest in. intellectual pursuits, but he regarded with aver¬ 
sion, and something like contempt, those who were* peculiarly 
devoted to them. On the other hand, he was a,n acute man 
of the world, eagerly entering into all the rntercsts, great 
and small, of his own time, sufficiently acquainted with the 
mushroom literature of the day for all social purposes, and, 
paitly^from the authority which his wealth and position 
gave him, partly from his own dexterity, he contrived to turn 
conversation aside from those topics in the discussion of 
which he was incapable of mixing, and to promote that sort 
of half-serious, half-ludicrous talk, in which he was not only 
fitted to play a prominent part, but in which he exhibited a 
talent quite peculiar to himself. Never was there so great a 
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master of wliat is called persiflage —of that hoisterous, droll 
and pnii^eiit hanter wliiclij if not the most elevated species 
of wit, is certainly that which is most exhilarating and pro¬ 
vocative of laughter. In this he was unrivalled, and it was 
heightened hy the adjuncts of a voice, face, and manner 
irre'sistibly comical. As the most opposite characters owned 
the fascination of this exciting talent, he was enabled to 
gratify his inclination for every variety of social excellence, 
and to number among his friends and companions many of 
the most eminent and accomplished men of his time. From 
his earliest youth he had always lived in what was considered 
the very best society, and as he eschewed the idea of grow¬ 
ing old and retiring from the stage, he was continually 
making new acquaintances, falling into fresh pursuits, and 
adapting himself to the prevailing tastes and habits of the 
day. His father had stamped rrpon him his hideous form, 
but with it his sharp and caustic wit; he found himself at 
the outset a member of that brilliant society of which Hat¬ 
field and Cashiobury were the temples, and Lady Salisbury, 
Lady Essex, and Mrs. St. John the presiding divinities. After 
these had flourished and decayed, Sefton struck into fresh 
paths of social enjoyment, and having successively sought for 
amusement in hunting, shooting, racing, gaming, ‘ besides 
ten thousand freaks that died in thinking,’ he plunged with 
ardour into politics, and though he had no opinions or prin¬ 
ciples but such as resulted from personal predilections, and 
had none of that judgement which can only be generated by 
the combination of knowledge with severe mental discipline, 
he was enabled by the force of circumstances and an ener¬ 
getic will to acquire political intimacies, and to a certain 
degree to play a political part: of this his friendship with 
Brougham was the primary cause. Brougham had been his 
counsel in some important cause at Liverpool, and that pro¬ 
fessional connexion subsequently ripened into a close alli¬ 
ance, Sefton being naturally delighted with his brilliant 
conversation, while Brougham was always highly diverted 
with the peculiar humour and drollery of Sefton. So inti¬ 
mate therefore did they become, and such influence was Sefton 










supposed to possess over his that he was employed b; 
Lord G-rey, on the formation of the Whig Government h 
I83O3 to settle the conditions of Brougham’s accession t( 
ofice, and to appease the -wrath which had been stirred ii] 
in Ms mind by the offer of being made Attorney-General 
His addiction to politics had, however, very little influence 
on his habits, except to extend and diversify the sphere 0 
his occupations and amusements. His Parliamentary at 
tendance never abridged the hours or nights which wer- 
devoted to Crockford’s, and his friendships with Brougham 
Lord Grey and Lord Holland, Talleyrand, and all the mos 
distinguished people in the country, did not alienate hiu 
from the company of the idle, gay, and dissolute fre 
quenters of clubs and race-courses, congenial vspirits froii 
whom he extracted their several contributions of entertain 
menh The one thing needful to him was excitennvut, a,iu 
so fixed and rooted was his habit of seeking it, iihai. tlier* 
was a sort of regularity in the very irregulariiiii's of his exist 
ence. In regard to his moral attributes ho wa.s govi^riicd h 
an intense selfishness, but of that liberal and o,n!igb,t(me( 
character which throws a partial veil over the vi<'.e itself 
and leaves the superfi.cial observer uiiconsci<jiis of its exist 
ence. He was a devoted husband, a kind and ailectionat' 
father, a despot (though it was a beneficent despotisni) in hi 
own family, a courteous, cordial, and obliging host; h,c ca.re< 
for money only as a means of enjoyment, bxit iii formed m 
part of his scheme of happiness to employ it in. promotixq 
the pleasures, or relieving the necessities of otluu's, (nvcxvp 
in so far as such pleasures were connected with, his owj 
gratifi.cation. He was absolutely devoid of religious belie 
or opinions, but he left to all others the uuqiiestioued libert; 
of rendering that homage to religion from which he gav 
himself a plenary dispensation. His general <H)ndiict wa 
stained with no gross immorality, and as lie was placed fa 
above the necesw^ity of committing dishonourable actions, hi 
mind was habitually imbued with principles of integritj 
They sat, however, lightly and easily upon him as regarde* 
the conduct of others, not so much from indifference as froi: 
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indulgence in those particular cases wtere a rigid and severe 
application of high principle would have interfered with his 
■Own convenience or enjoyment. Such was SeffcoUj a man 
who acted too conspicuous a part on the stage of the world 
to he passed over without notice, whom I knew too well to 
delineate in more flattering terms, hut to whom I must 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude for a long and undeviating 
course of kind and cordial hospitality experienced for ma.ny 
years. 

December 6th .—If notoriety upon any terms could satisfy 
anybody, Lord Durham would have ample reason for con¬ 
tentment, as his name is in everybody’s mouth, and the chief 
topic of every newspaper and political periodical. He was 
detained by the storms on board his ship for a day or 
two, and met on his landing by a Devonport address, to 
which he returned a rather mysterious answer (talking of the 
■great disclosures he had to make), with a reference to his 
Glasgow speech in which in ’34 he announced his Eadical 
tendency. The most interesting question is how he and the 
Ministers will go on together, what they ought to do, and 
how he will take their usage of him whatever it may be. He 
has been in no hurry to come to town, and has reposed him¬ 
self at Plymouth as long as it suited him ; hut he is expected 
to-day. Brougham, who is sitting every day at the Privy 
'Council, is always growling at him sarcastically, and was 
much pleased when news came of the fresh outbreak in 
Canada, and his disappointment was equally evident when 
he heard it was so rapidly quelled. He was reading the news¬ 
paper in my room before the Court opened, when Denman 
came and announced that he had just met Charles Wood, 
who had told him that young Ellice was released, and the 
insurrection suppressed. Brougham did not take his eyes off 
the paper, and merely muttered, ‘It will soon break out 
again.’ He is all day long working sums in algebra, or 
extracting cube-roots; and while he pretends to be poring 
■over the great book (the cases of the parties) before him, he 
is in reality absorbed in his own calculations. Nevertheless, 
he from time to time starts up, and throws in a question. 
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a dictum, or a lecture, just as if he had been profoundly 
attentive. 

December lOi/i.—Nothing can exhibit more strikingly the 
farcical nature of public meetings, and the hollowness, worth¬ 
lessness, and accidental character of popularity, than the 
cireumstances of Durham’s arrival here. He has done no¬ 
thing in Canada, he took himself off just as the fighting 
was going’ to begin, his whole conduct has bt'en visited with 
universal disapprobation, and nevertheless Ms progress to 
London has been a sort of triumph; and he has been sainted 
with addresses and noisy receptions at all tlie great towns 
through, which he passed. His position here is extriiordinary 
enough, and his relations with the Government stand upon 
a strange footing. They have made no coinminax'iation to 
him since his arrival. Upon the receipt of his Proc^laination 
they wrote to him and expressed their disapprobaivlon, but 
those letters never reached him, as he quitted Cariada before 
they could have arrived. They now, it seems, consider that 
silence is token sufficient of their displeasure at his abrupt 
return; but, though no doubt he fully understands them, 
they ought to have conveyed their sentimeniis opmily and 
distinctly. There is an appearance of ]>iisilln,ninuty in this 
reserve which does them great harm, and brings them into 
discredit. They ought to have told him temperately, but 
firmly, that they were entirely dissatisliiK,! with, his pro¬ 
ceedings, and having so done they should have callml upon 
him to afford them all the explanations and all the informa¬ 
tion he has to give; but they have done none of this, for they 
have taken no notice of him, nor he of them. Ho has not 
seen one of the Ministers, not even his own broiluu’-in-law 
Howick, nor any of the underlings, except Ben Stanley, who 
found Durham in high dudgeon, and saying, that ^ as Go-' 
vermnent attacked Mm he must defend himself.’ What he 
means by ^ attacking him ’ is, that certain articles reflecting 
on Ms conduct have appeared in the Globe,"’, for in no. way, 
have G-overnment said or done anytMng about him; on the 
contrary, they have been only too reserved and forbearing. 

The conduct of Durham throughout the whole business, 
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from Ms first legislative act in Canada (tlie Ordinance) down 
to Ms arrival in London, is perfectly inexplicable, and presents 
a series of blunders tricked out in plausible language, invested 
with tbe dignity of pomj)ous pliraseology, mysterious allu¬ 
sions, threats and promises, and the affecting complaints of 
injured innocence and ill-requited virtue. But still, such 
is the effect of notoriety, so dearly do ordinary mortals love 
to play a part and ^ make the capable,’ that in spite of his 
blunders and his faults he has contrived to excite a certain 
amount of interest, to make an impression, though not a 
very deep or wide one, and to raise a vague expectation as 
to his promised disclosures. His speeches in reply to the 
addresses are most extraordinary performances, unbecoming 
in tone, contradictory, inconsistent, and inflated j for as to 
disclosures he has none to make of any sort or kind. He 
had the finest game to play in Canada that could be placed 
in Ms hands, for the proceedings here gave him. a legitimate 
grievance, and would have enabled him to claim double credit 
for success, and exemption from any blame or discredit from 
failure ; but temper, uncontrollable and unreflecting, hurried 
him into the irretrievable follies he committed, and he 
is now without any alternative but that of renewing the 
Radical connexion from which a short time ago he evinced 
a disposition to keep aloof, and he has nothing left for it but 
to accept the post that is offered him of leading a party 
wMch, in its composition, principles, and objects, is as un¬ 
congenial as possible to his real character and disposition. 
Bor it is not a little curious that this levelling democratic 
faction, to whom the aristocracy are an abomination, are 
not only wild to have a lord for their leader, but must 
have that lord who is the especial incarnation of all those 
odious qualities which they ascribe most unjustly to the 
order of which he is a member: and he who is brimful 
of pride and arrogance, and of an overweening sense of his 
greatness and Ms rank, is content to associate with men 
whose chief recommendation is the profuseness with wMch 
they pander to his vanity, and to seek personal distinction 
and power by lending himself to the promotion of schemes 
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the success of which no man would more earnestly deprecate 

than himself. The greatest enigma is how Barham has ever 
come to be considered of such importance, and what is the 
cause of the sort of reputation he has ac(][niied 5 foi whatever 
may be his intrinsic value, he certainly fills a considerable 
space, attracts a great share of public attention, and is a pei*- 
sonage of some consequence in the political world. He is a 
clevei’ man, can both wi’ite and sj^eah well, but he lias not 
been in the habit of saying much, and he has never done 
anything whatever. He is known to the world by no spe¬ 
cific act, and he has taken part very rarely and occasionally 
in the debates in Parliament. All that is known of his 
embassy to Eussia is, that he was completely bit by the Em- 
peror Moholas, and gave up the question of the Vixen; ’ 
still, by dint of being perpetually cried up by a, particular 
party, and by doing well the little he has occasionally done 
in public, he has succeeded in making himself pa.ss for a man 
of high pretensions and uncommon eiidownumts, iuid in the 
present state of parties his arrival may be productive of 
important effects. 

The Eadicals, that is, the English ones, are extremely 
exasperated against the Government, and many of them are 
anxious to terminate the Whig reign, from which tliey think 
it vain to expect anything after John Euss<,^]rs declaration, 
and to try their chance with the Tories : not that iliey expect 
to find the Tories squeezable, but they fiincy that a Tory 
Government will fail, and, after its fiiiliirc, that) recourse 
must be had to them* The wiser heads of the party know 
that these notions are quite chimerical, and are tor trusting 
to the chapter of accidents and letting the presmit Ga,binet 
remain in. The consequence is, that there is great dissen¬ 
sion and vast difference of opinion among them; they have 
no leader, and there is no individual who infiucnccs the deter¬ 
minations of the whole body. On the other side of the water, 
O’Oonnell has likewise threatened to insist upon ballot as the 
condition of his support to Government ; but nobody pays 
any attention to his harangues or the menaces they contain, 
and his support may be pretty well depended on* But it 
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would not be enough for Government that the English Radi¬ 
cals should abstain from going against them in a body, because 
so slender is the majority on which they can count, that if 
any considerable number were to oppose Government on some 
vital question, it would be sufficient to overthrow them. Of 
this they are aware, as well as of the probability of such 
defection, and the consequent precariousness of their situa¬ 
tion, and many among them are beginning to be very tired 
■and disgusted with, such a tenure of office. It is difficult to 
believe that Melbourne would not be more so than anybody, 
if it were not that he is bound by every sentiment of duty, 
gratitude, and attachment to the Queen to retain the Go¬ 
vernment as long as he can with honour and safety, and to 
stretch a point even, to spare her the pain and mortification 
of changes that would be so painful to her. The Tories, who 
see the accumulating difficulties of the Government, and who 
are aware of the immense importance of letting it dissolve 
of itself, or be broken up by the defection and opposition 
of its own supporters, are disposed to be patient and mode¬ 
rate ; that is, the more sagacious of them are; but they are 
always in danger of being prematurely urged on by the vio¬ 
lence and impetuosity of their tail. Such is the state of 
parties al the present moment, and it would puzzle the most 
sagacious observer and most experienced actor in political 
life to predict the result of the ensuing session- There is 
quite enough, however, in the general aspect of affairs both 
at home and abroad to moderate the rancour of mere party 
violence. 

December IMh.—Went on Wednesday to a Council at 
Windsor, and after the Council was invited to stay that 
night 5 rode with the Queen, and after riding Melbourne came 
to me and said Her Majesty wished me to stay the next day 
also. This was very gracious and very considerate, because 
it was done for the express purpose of showing that she was 
not displeased at my not staying when asked on a former 
occasion, and as she can have no object whatever in being 
civil to me, it was a proof of her good-nature and thought¬ 
fulness about other people’s little vanities, evon those of the 

VOL. I. ^ 
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most insigiiificaiUt. Accordingly I renmiiiGd till Friday 
momiiigj wlioii I went witli tlio rest ol licr siiito to so© tlio 
hounds throw off, which she herself saw for the first time. 
The Court is certainly not gay, but it is perhaps impossible 
that any Court should be gay where there is no social 
e(][iialiby ^ where some ceremony, and a coiitiimal all of defer¬ 
ence and respect must be observed, there can be no ease, 
and without ease there can be no real pleasure. The Queen 
is natmal, good-humoured, and cheerful, but still she is 
Queen, and by her must the social habits and the tone of 
conversation be regulated, and for this she is too young and 
inexperienced. She sits at a large round table, her guests 
around it, and Melbourne always in a chair beside her, where 
two mortal hours are consumed in such conversation as can 
be found, which appears to be, and really is, very up-hill 
work. This, however, is the only bad part oi‘ the whole; the 
rest of the day is passed without the sliglitest constraint, 
trouble, or annoyance to anybody; each person is a,t liberty 
to employ himself or herself as best pleumi^s blietn, i'hougli 
very little is done in common, and in this res]>cct Windsor 
is totally unlike any other place. There is none of the soci¬ 
ability which makes the agreeableness of an EugliBli country^ 
house; there is no room in which the guests assemble, sit, 
lounge, and talk as they please and when i'liey pleUiSe; 
there is a billiard table, but in such a remote corner of the 
Castle that it might as well be in the town of Windsor; and 
there is a library well stocked with books, bvit hardly u.cces- 
sible, imperfectly warmed, and only tenanted by the librarian: 
it is a mere library, too, unfurnished, and olforing none of 
the comforts and luxuries of a habitable room. Tliere are 
two breakfast rooms, one for the ladies a.nd the guests, and 
the other for the equerries, but when the meal is over (every¬ 
body disperses, and nothing but another meal reunites the 
company, so that, in fact, there is no society wh,at(jver, little 
trouble, little etiquette, but very little resource or anuisemeut. 

The life which the Queen leads is this ; she gets up soon 
after eight ofolock, breakfasts in her own room, and is em¬ 
ployed the whole morning in transacting business; she reads 
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all the despatclies^ and lias every matter of interest and im¬ 
portance ill every department laid before ber. At eleven or 
twelve Melbourne conies to her and stays an hour, more or 
less, according to the business he may have to transact. At 
two she rides with a large suite (and she likes to have it 
numerous); Melbourne always rides on her left hand, and 
the equerry in waiting generally on her right 5 she rides for 
two hours along the road, and the greater part of the time at 
a full gallop ; after riding she amuses herself for the rest of 
the afternoon with music and singing, playing, romping with 
children, if there are any in the Oastle (and she is so fond of 
them that she generally contrives to have some there), or in 
any other way she fancies. The hour of dinner is nominally 
half-past seven o’clock, soon after which time the guests 
assemble, but she seldom appears till near eight. The 
lord ill waiting comes into the drawing-room and instructs 
each gentleman which lady he is to take in to dinner. When 
the guests are all assembled the Queen comes in, preceded 
by the gentlemen of her household, and followed by the 
Duchess of Kent and all her ladies ; she speaks to each lady, 
bows to the men, and goes immediately into the dining¬ 
room. She generally takes the arm of the man of the highest 
rank, but on this occasion she went with Mr. Stephenson, 
the American Minister (though he has no rank), which was 
very wisely done. Melbourne invariably sits on her left, no 
matter who may be there; she remains at table the usual 
time, but does not suffer the men to sit long after her, and 
we were summoned to coffee in less than a quarter of an hour. 
In the drawing-room she never sits down till the men make 
their appearance. Coffee is served to them in the adjoining 
room, and then they go into the drawing-room, when she 
goes round and says a few words to each, of the most trivial 
nature, all however very civil and cordial in manner and 
expression. When this little ceremony is over the Duchess 
of Kent’s whist table is arranged, and then the round table 
is marshalled, Melbourne invariably sitting on the left 
hand of the Queen and remaining there without moving till 
the evening is at an end. At about half-past eleven she goes 
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to Tbed, or wteneYer tlie Duchess lias played her usual 
number of rubbers, and the band have performed all the 
pieces on their list for the night. This is the ivliole history 
of her day: she orders and regulates every detail herself, she 
knows where everybody is lodged in the Castle, settles about 
the riding or driving, and enters into every particular with 
minute attention. But while she personally gives her orders 
to her various attendants, and does everything tliat is civil 
to all the inmates of the Castle, she really has nothing to do 
with anybody but Melbourne, and with Mm she passes (if not 
in tete-a-tete yet in intimate conmiiinication) more hours than 
any two people, in any relation of life, perhaps ever do pass 
together besides.^ He is at her side for a,t Icjisii six hours 
everyday—an hour in the morning, two on hoi'S(d,)a.ck, one at 
dinner, and two in the evening. This monopoly is (ioriiainly 
not judicious; it is not altogether consistent wit.li social 
usage, and it leads to an infraction of thos('. rules of (Ulquette 
which it is better to observe with regnla.rity at^ Court. But 
it is more peculiarly inexpedient with reference tio her own 
future enjoyment, for if Melbourne should be (*.oinpe 11 ed to 
resign, her privation will he the more bitter on a(*.(M)unt of the 
exclusiveness of her intimacy with him. Ac.cordingly, her 
terror when any danger menaces the Governnna-iit, Inu:- ner¬ 
vous apprehension at any appearance of (*hang(\, ailect her 
health, and upon one occasion during tlui hist scission she 
actually fretted herself into an illness at the notion of their 
going out. It must he owned that her feelings jire not 
unnatural, any more than those which Mldbovirmi entertains 
towards her. His manner to her is perfect, always respectful, 
and never presuming upon the extraordinaiiy distincitioii he 
enjoys; hers to him is simple and natural, indi.ca 4 ivo of the 
confidence she reposes in him, and of her liviily ta,ste for Ms 
society, but not marked by any unbecoming fa^utiiliarity. 

^ The Duke of Wellington say a that Melhourne ih quiie right to go and 
stay at the Castle as much he does, and that it is vtny lit ho Hhould instruct 
the young Queen in the business of government, hut ho diHapprovos of his 
being always at her side, even contrary to the rules of etiquette; for as a 
Prime Minister has no precedence, he ought not to he placed in the post of 
honour to the exclusion of those of higher rank than, himself. 
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Iiitei^estirig as liis position is, and flattered, gratified, and 
tonclied as lie must be by the confiding devotion with which 
she places herself in his hands, it is still marvellons that he 
should be able to overcome the force of habit so completely 
as to endure the life he leads. Month after month he re¬ 
mains at the Castle, siibiiiittiiig to this daily routine: of all 
men he appeared to be the last to be broken in to the tram¬ 
mels of a Court, and never wa^s such a revolution seen in 
anybody’s occupations and habits. Instead of indolently 
sprawhng in all the attitudes of luxurious ease, he is always 
sitting bolt upright; his free and easy language interlarded 
Avith ^ damns ’ is carefully guarded and regulated with the 
strictest propriety, and he has exchanged the good talk of 
Holland House for the trivial, laboured, and wearisome 
inanities of the Eoyal circle. 

December 19 th .—Dined with Brougham the day before 
yesterday, with whom I am on mighty intimate terms just 
now. Sat next to Bellenden Her (who drew up his Privy 
Council Bill), who told me that Brougham said he was 
writing sixteen hours a day, and about to bring out two 
more volumes of his Paley,^ and I found the explanation of 
his calculations at the Council Board in the fact that he was 
working out some problems for the purpose of proving the 
form of the structure of honeycombs. In the meantime he 
has put forth a pamphlet in the shape of a letter to the 
Queen, which he half acknowledges, and of which nobody 
doubts that he is the author, as in fact nobody can who is 
acquainted with the man or his writings. It makes a pro¬ 
digious noise in the world and is read with avidity, but, 
though marked with all his cleverness, it is a discreditable pro¬ 
duction. The tone of it is detestable, the object mischievous, 
though by no means definite or clear. After stripping it of 
all its invectives and ribaldry, there is no proposition which can 
be extracted from it except that of giving universal suffrage, 
for, although he does not say so, his argument cannot be 
arrested short of such a consummation. It is a bitter, bril- 

1 Paley’s Natural Theology, illustrated Ij Lord BrougEam, was puE- 
lished soon afterwards. 
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liant, wayward satire and ptiilippic, and, as Jolinson said ot 
Junins, ‘ if you extract from its wit the vivacity of impudence, 
and withdraw from its efficacy the sympathetic favour of 
plebeian malignity, if you leave it only its merit, I know not 
what will be its praise.’ It is, however, marvellously charac¬ 
teristic of the man, and illustrative of the state of his mind. 
His present political conduct, if political it can be called, is 
curious enough, for he is doing all he can to keep up his con¬ 
nexion with the Radicals, and at the same time courting the 
Tories, his only fixed idea, being to worry the Government. 
It is clear to me that he was jealous and displeased at the 
notion of Durham’s being put at the head of the Radical party, 
and it was with evident glee that he told me on Monday how 
grievously Durham had offended them by his reply to the 
Westminster Association, which they very correctly took to 
themselves. Brougham called on Leader on Sunday, where 
he found Trelawny, and one or two more Radicals whose 
names I have forgotten, when Leader exprcsscal these senti¬ 
ments to him: he said there was no sort of necessity for 
Durham’s writing them such a letter, and that he had 
evidently seized the opportunity of addressing in that 
shape, and of course there was an end of any possibility of a 
connexion between him and them. This is very true, for the 
fact is that Durham—who since his a,rrival has had time and 
opportunity to find out in what a miserable position ho has 
placed himself, how feeble and inefficient the Radical party is 
as a party, and how entirely he would destroy himself by be¬ 
coming their leader, and who moreover has been exceedingly 
disgusted at the way in which he was taken up by Moles- 
worth, and provoked to death at being taken under his pro¬ 
tection at Devonport—deshes earnestly to retrace his steps 
and to disavow the alliance they have offered him, and which 
they have so prematurely and ostentatiously proclaimed. He 
now wants to put himself in a neutral and, if he can, a dignified 
position. Yesterday he had an interview with Lord Wellesley, 
whom he asked leave to call upon, and it is not at all unlikely 
that it will end in his meeting Brougham at Lord Wellesley’s 
as their common friend. Brougham told me that their quarrel 
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was at an end, and that it was now only a qnestion wMch 
shonld first speah to the other, and that Durham had said 
he was not at all angry at the part he had taken in the 
House of Lords, and owned he could not, consistently with 
the conduct he had pursued with respect to Canada, have 
acted differently. All this proves that he is ready enough 
to make it up with Durham; in fact he will ally himself 
with anybody who is likely to join him in attacking the 
Government. What Brougham told me about the Radicals 
was confirmed last night by Bonblanque, who said that 
Durham’s return had been positively serviceable to Govern¬ 
ment, for if he had remained in Canada there were fourteen 
or fifteen of that party who would most certainly have gone 
into Opposition; but his return having led to the expectation 
of his joining them, and that having been frustrated, there 
was every probability of their doing what they had done be¬ 
fore and supporting the Government, however sulkily and 
reluctantly, rather than throw open the door for the return 
of the Tories. He said the slightest concession to them 
from the Government would secure them, but I told him 
none would be made, and he was aware of it. 

I met Sheil at dinner yesterday at Poulett Thomson’s, 
who, to my surprise, is a candidate for the office of Judge 
Advocate, and he expects, if Macaulay refuses it, to be ap¬ 
pointed. He begged of me to let him know as soon as Mac¬ 
aulay’s answer came, and he said, Hormanby had strongly 
urged it, and Melbourne was well disposed towards him. 

Becember 24i7!..—Went on Briday to Battersea to hear 
Robert Eden deliver a lecture in the school-room—one of a 
course he is delivering upon anatomy, or rather upon different 
parts of the human body—and demonstrating the utility of 
cleanliness, the danger of drunkenness, and mixing precept 
with information for the benefit of as mixed an audience as 
ever was assembled, but who seemed much interested and 
very attentive. There were many of the gentry of Battersea, 
male and female, the tradespeople, workmen, the boys of 
the school, and a rough, ragged set of urchins, labourers on 
the railroad—in all about 300 people. The lecture, which 
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was upon tlie arm, was very fluently given; the^lecturer is 
not sufficiently master of Ms subject to make Ms explana- 
tions Tery lucid and perfectly intelligible, but he conveys 
good general notions, and introduces such a mixture of anec¬ 
dote and illustration as makes it sufficiently entertaining. 
The undertaking is highly laudable; it is carried on with 
great zeal and spirit, very considerable ability, and, as far as 
it kas gone, witk. complete success. 

Dined yesterday at tke Hollonds’: Normanby, Melbourne, 
and Luttrell; pretty good talk. Melbourne, ratker para¬ 
doxical, asserted tkat ' men witk quick feelings were always 
tke worst men; tkat ke could not work out the proposition 
metaphysically then, but tkat ke should do. It was tke 
assertion of Brougham^s having quick feelings wMcli elicited 
tke saying, though certainly Brougham is not tke worst of 
men: far from it, nor did ke mean to say so. Biougkam 
denies this pamphlet, and says ke cannot bc^ tke aiitlior .('Oi 
this reason: tke pamphlet reasserts something about Mel¬ 
bourne which ke had asserted in one of Ms articles in tke 
^ Edinburgh Eeview.’ Melbourne, when ke read that article, 
wrote to Brougham, and told Mm tkat as ke was sure ke' 
did not wish to misrepresent him, ke informed liiiii that ke 
kad never entertained tke opinions nor given tke vote tkere 
ascribed to kim. Brougkam replied, admitting kis error, 
and' pi’omising to correct it, offering to do so at Melboumie s 
option in another number of tlie Edinburgh Review,^ or in 
S0W16 otlwT wofh (I forget wkat). Melbourne wx’ote back, in 
rather a jocular strain, tkat ke thought it would be prefer¬ 
able to have tke correction in tke same, publication as tke 
statement, to which Brougkam sent a good-humoured answer, 
and there it ended. After this, ke says tkat ke could not by 
possibility repeat tke very same thing in another work tkat 
ke kad already engaged to recall, and this is certainly strong. 
At tke same time there are things in it which no other man 
could have written. Just before it came out ke was pre¬ 
paring something for tke printer, for ke came into my room 
with a parcel of proof-sheets in his hand, which I fancied 
were for me to frank to Macvey Napier, and I said so ; when 
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lie replied, ‘ Oh no, they are going to the printer here.’ It 
is after all not improbable that it was a joint production 
his and Roebuck’s—Roebuck making the pudding, and 
Brougham putting in the plums. Melbourne was talking 
of Brougham’s indignation and mortification at being de¬ 
prived of his pre-eminence in the House of Lords, and of a 
letter he wrote in great bitterness of spirit, in which he said, 

‘ Do you mean to deprive me of my lead in the House of 
Lords ? Why don’t you say as you did when you took the 
Grreat Seal from me, “ God damn you, I tell you I can t give 
you the Great Seal, and there’s an end of it ” ? ’ 

They spoke of Curran, his wit, and of his quarrel with 
Ponsonby. When the Whigs came in in 1806, Ponsonby was 
made Irish Chancellor.' There had been some previous cona- 
munication with Curran, who had assented to Ponsonhy’s 
being promoted to the highest place; but he expressed his 
expectation that he should have the next, and he wanted to 
be Attorney-General. Pox was very desirous of makmg him 
Attorney, but Lord Grenville would not hear of it; he had 
been so concerned with the rebels that it was thought im¬ 
possible, besides that it led directly to the Bench, for which 
he was disqualified by temper and character. When Ponsonby 
became Chancellor, Curran wrote to him to know if he was 
to be Attorney; and Ponsonby sent him a pompous answer, 
that ‘ his lips were sealed with the seals of ofiB.ce; which 
affironted Curran. Eventually, they determined to buy out 
the Master of the Rolls and put Cm-ran in his place, and 
they arranged with the Master that he should have 600L a 
year out of the place (a monstrous jol*)- Accordingly Curran 
was informed that he was to be the Master of the Rolls, but 
after this notification (as he asserted), it was intimated to 
him that he was to have this rider upon his place. He said, 
he had been no party to such an agreement and he would 
not pay it, nor did he. Ponsonby was highly indignant, said 
Curran was a great rogue, and never would speak to him 

^ TBio-lit Hon. George Ponsonby, wlio resigned tbe office in tbe following 
year. Oman held the office of Master of the Polls in Ireland from 1806 to 
1814, when he retked on a pension of 3,000^. a year. He died in 181/.] 
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aouin; and lie paid the 600Z. a year out of his own poctet 
as long as Cnrran lived. As a specimen of Cnrran’s wit, one 
day when Lord Moira had been making a speech m his nsnal 
style fall of sounding phrases and long words, Curran said, 
‘Upon my word his lordship has been airing his vocabulary 

in a very pretty style to-day.’ ■ ,-i n 

Lord Holland gave me an account of Pox s death, with aU 
the details of the operations (he was thrice tapped), and his 
behaviour; and till then I was not entirely aware that Pox 
was no believer in religion. Mrs. Pox was very anxious to 
have prayers read, to which he consented, but paid little 
attention to the ceremony, remaining quiescent merely, not 
liking, as Lord Holland said, to refuse any wish of hers, nor 
to pretend any sentiments he did not entertain. 

January Ist, 1839.—Another year gone, taking along with 
it some particles of health, strength, and spirits, but it is to 
be hoped making us something wiser and better, and giving 
an increased power of passive resistance to bear up against 
the accumulating ills or sorrows of life. But I will not— 
here at least—plunge into a moralising strain. As to public 
matters the year opens in no small gloom and uncertainty. 
On the surface all is bright and smooth enough; the countiy 
is powerful, peaceful, and prosperous, and all the elements 
of wealth and power are increasing; but the mind of the 
mass is disturbed and discontented, and there is a continual 
fermentation going on, and separate and unconnected causes 
of agitation and disquiet are in incessant operation, which 
create great alarm, but which there seems to exist no power 
of checking or subduing. The Government is in a wretched 
state of weakness, utterly ignorant whether it can scramble 
through the session, unable to assume a dignified attitude, 
to investigate with calm deliberation the moral and political 
condition of the country, and to act upon its convictions with 
firmness and resolution, tottering and staggering between 
one great party and one fierce faction, and just able to keep 
on its legs because both are, for different reasons, willing to 
wound but afraid to strike. It does not fulfil the purpose of 
a Government, and brings the function itself into contempt 
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by accustoming men to look at it without any feeling of 
attachment or respect. Wild notions of political grievances 
and political rights have been widely disseminated among 
the masses, and these are not engendered or fostered by the 
prevalence of distress or that want of employment which not 
unnaturally turns the thoughts of the idle and unoccupied 
to the most desperate expedients for bettering their con¬ 
dition, but they are the mere aspirings of a fierce democracy 
who have been gradually but deeply impregnated with sen¬ 
timents of hatred and jealousy of the uppm- classes, and with 
a determination to ‘ level ’ all political distinctions and pri¬ 
vileges, and when this is accomplished to proceed to a more 
equal distribution of property, to an agrarian experiment; 
for it is idle to suppose that men of this stamp care anything 
for abstract political theories, or have any definite object but 
that of procuring the means of working less, and eating and 
drinking more. The accounts of the Chartists (as they are 
called), at and about Manchester, represent them to be col¬ 
lected in vast bodies, associations of prodigious numbers, 
meeting in all the public-houses, collecting arms universally, 
and constantly practising by firing at a mark, openly threat¬ 
ening, if their demands are not complied with, to enforce 
them by violence. In the mean time there is no military 
force in the country at all adequate to meet these menacing 
demonstrations; the yeomanry have been reduced, and the 
magistracy are worse than useless, without consideration, 
resolution, or judgement. There is every reason to suppose 
that they have got into a scrape with their arrest of Stephens, 
the great Chartist orator, and that there is no case against 
him'sufficient for a conviction.' The magistrates completely 
lost their heads, and between their fears and their folly have 
blundered and bothered their proceedings miserably, and so 
as to afford an ultimate triumph to this mischievous fellow 
and his followers. 

1 [One Stephens, formerly a Wesleyan preaclier, and one of the most 
violent agitators against the New Poor Law, was apprehended near Man¬ 
chester on December 27. Ha had used most incendiary language^ut wm 
liberated on hail, and soon afterwards addressed a meeting of 6,000 people 
at Ashton-under-Lyne. There seems to have been no case against him.J 
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Jamumj Uth.-A great Md-day at the Council Office 
yesterday to hear the Petition of the Serjeants against the 
order of the late King opening the Court of Common Pleas 
to all barristers. It was Brougham’s order' The Chan¬ 
cellor, Yice-Chancellor, Master of the Polls, three Chiefs, all 
the Puisne Judges who are Privy Councillora, Lushington, 
Wynford, and Brougham sat. Pollett and Chailes Austin 
were counsel for the Serjeants, and the Attorney and Soli¬ 
citor-Generals ordered to attend, and seated at a table in 
court Pollett spoke for four hours, and Austin for two, a,nd 
did not finish. A vast deal of historical research was dis¬ 
played, but it was not amusing nor particularly well done. 
The Seneants were present (the five petitioners), and Wilde 
prompting Pollett all the time. There seemed no difference 
of opinion among the Judges, at least with those I talked to, 
and the King’s mandate (for such it was to the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, and under the sign manual, though 
countersigned by nobody) will be declared waste paper, and 
matters be replaced on their ancient footing till Pailiament 
may otherwise determine. Brougham appeared considerably 
disconcerted, and though he tilted occasionally with the 
counsel, he was on the whole quieter than usual and than I 
expected he would have been. This order was one of those 
things he blurted out in that ‘ sic volo sic jubeo ’ style 
which he had assumed, and without consideration, probably 
without consultation with anybody, or he might easily have 
avoided the commission of such a blunder. 

January 18fL—Durham has come down from his high 
horse, and has at last condescended to see Howiclc and Dun- 
cannon, the latter through the mediation of John Ponsonby, 
who hopes by bringing them together to pave the way, if 
not to a reconciliation, to a state of things less hostile and 

1 [The Serieanta-at-Law had enjoyed from time immemorial the exclusive^ 
risht of praetiaing in the Court of Common Pleas. Upon the advice ol 
Lord Brougham, then ChanceUor, King William IV. had issued a written 
mandate to the court to open their har to the whole profession. No doubt 
the act was quite illegal and a nidlity. The Serjeants now petitioned the 
Queen in Council to set it aside. But the court was suhsequently opened by 
A.ct of Parliament.] 
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bitter in feeling and intention between him and tbe Govern¬ 
ment. They are both anxious to avoid blows if possible, but 
it is so difficult to avoid mutual inculpation and accusation, 
altbougb only professing exculpation, that it will be very 
strange if the matter does (as many think it will) blow over 
lio-htly. The personal question between Melbourne and 
Durham about Turton appears the most difficult to settle; 
but if there is a will there will be a way, and it is easy 
enough to imagine the sort of civil, complimentary assur- 
aneerfrom one to the other, that though there had been a 
great misunderstanding, it was no doubt unintentional, and 
all that sort of palaver which is so familiar to old stagers and 
parliamentary squabblers. 

The murder of Lord Norbury' has made a great sensa¬ 
tion because the man is so conspicuous; for there seems no 
reason for believing that he was murdered from any religious 
or political motive, but that it was only another of the many 
prsedial enormities that are from time to time committed in 
Ireland. At present this event only serves to exasperate angry 
passions, to call forth loud blasts of the never silent trumpet 
against Eomanism and the Irish population, and it does not 
lead men’s minds immediately to a conviction of the necessity 
of calmly investigating, and if possible applying a remedy to, 
a social condition so fuU of crime and misery, and so revolt¬ 
ing to every feeling of humanity, as that of Ireland. But the 
death of this poor man will conduce to this end, for it is 
only through long processes of evil and after much suffering 
that good is accomplished. 

The case of the Canadian prisoners has been argued before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench," but it has not excited much 
interest. They give judgement on Monday. Eoebuck is 
said to have spoken very moderately. 

January 24ili.—Duncannon found Durham in a very com¬ 
placent mood, and he entered with him fully into the subject 

1 [The Eaxl of Norhury was shot near his own house at Kilbeggan, in 
the county of Meath. The assassin was never discovered.] 

^ [Twelve Canadian prisoners having landed at Liverpool were brought 
up on habeas corpus before Lord Denman and the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The court upheld the committal of the prisoners.] 
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Of Canada and theb quarrels. With respect to Tnrton’s • 
affairs, Durham denies he ever said, or authorised anybody 
else to say, that the appointment had Melbourne s consent, 
and he admits that Melbourne did put his veto upon Turtou s 
appointment to office, hut says he considered this veto applic¬ 
able only to offices under Government, and that the place to 
which he appointed him was not under Govermwnt, but one 
at his own disposal, and for which he was wholly and solely 
responsible. This is his excuse, and a very bad one it is. 

It won’t go down in the House of Lords, I imagine. 

As the time draws near for the meeting of 1 arliament 
the probability of ousting the Government gp-ows Muter; 
we hear no more of disunion and Radical hostility, and things 
promise to continue pretty much as they have heretofore 
been. Tlie question of absorbing interest is now tlie rq}eal 
or alteration of the Corn Laws, and the declaration of war 
ao-ainst them on the part of the ‘Times’ has Produced a 
great effect, and is taken as conclusive evidence that they 
cannot he maintained, from the rare sagacity with which this 
ioui-nal watches the turn of public affairs; besides that, its 
advocacy will be of the greatest use in advancing the cause 
which it already had perceived was likely to prevail, llie 
rest of the Conservative press, the ‘ Morning Herald, ‘ Post, 
and ‘ Standard,’ support the Corn Laws, and the latter has 
engaged in a single combat with the ‘Times,’ conducted 
with a kind of chivabous courtesy, owing to the concurrence 
of their general politics, very unusual in newspaper warfare, 
and with great ability on both sides. 

January SOf/i.—After four months or more from the time 
when he threatened further disclosures, and when it appeared 
as if the whole matter had blown over, how or why nobody 
could tell, Hrquhart has published a fresh set of letters which 
passed between himself and Backhouse,' for the purpose of 
proving that the latter was a party to the publication of the 
‘Portfolio.’ Backhouse, who was at Liverpool when these 
came out, wrote to desire judgement might be suspended till 

1 [Mr Baekkouse was at this time permanent Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He filled this office from 1837 till 1842.] 
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certain notes omitted by Urqubart had been also published, 
and to-day they appeared; but instead of making the case 
better, they have made it rather worse. It is altogether a 
dirty transaction, and mortifying to those who care about 
the character of public men, and who have some feeling of 
national pride and vanity in the super-eminence of English 
statesmen for integrity and high-mindedness. It is not very 
difa.cult to extract the truth from the mass of verbiage and 
contradictory assertions in which it is involved, and it appears 
that Urquhart, having got hold of the papers, communicated 
them to Palmerston, offered to publish them, and was en¬ 
couraged by him to do so. Urquhart, who was appointed 
secretary of embassy at Constantinople while this publication 
was going on, took every opportunity of consulting the Poreign 
Office, and of trying to make Palmerston and his under-secre¬ 
taries ^a/rticvpes criwiinis, in order that they might share the 
responsibility and stand committed with him. Against this 
they foughb, and while they took good care that Urquhart 
should understand that they wished the publication of the 
‘ Portfolio ’ to be continued, they kept shifting and shirking 
in hopes of not committing themselves materially. It is 
pretty clear that Backhouse really disliked the whole thing, 
had no mind to meddle with the ‘ Portfolio,’ or mix himself 
up with Urquhart, and it was only the official obligation that 
was imposed upon him by Palmerston’s wishes which induced 
'him very reluctantly to engage in the business even so far as 
he did, and it is very painful to see his early struggles to keep 
clear of it, and his present abortive attempts to -wriggle out 
of his concern with the publication. It is Palmerston on 
whom the blame ought to rest, and on whom it will rest, 
only nobody seems to take the least interest in the dispute, 
and he brazens it out in a very unblushing manner. I am 
more particularly struck with the meanness here exhibited, 
from having just been reading Lord Chatham’s correspond¬ 
ence, in which his noble and lofty character, so abhorrent of 
everything like trickery, shabbiness, and underhand dealing, 
shines forth with peculiar lustre. It is animating and re¬ 
freshing to turn to the contemplation of this really great and 
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noble mind, even more remarkable I think for dignity of senti- 
mex^t and pnxity of motive, than for eloquence and capacity. 
FelrJry dl.-Last Friday the Serjeants’ case came on 

before the Privy Council. The Attorney and So icitor 
made a sort of reply to Austin, but acknowledged that the 
mandate was not binding on the Court of Common leas; in 

fact that it was illegal. Brougham was very angry, and kept 

batlin^ with counsel or with Wynford, Abinger, or others 
S the^Lords, though not violently. They were anxious 
to *et rid of the question if possible, and to a,void making 
a report to the Queen. The conclusion (pretty nearly una¬ 
nimous) to which they came was, that the order was ilkga , 
buTthat it was neither expedient that matters should re urn 
to their former, nor remain in their present state; and they 
agreed to adjourn the consideration of the question They 
then separated with an understanding that a Bill should be 
hrou<.ht in directly to settle the dispute, and they don t 
intend to meet again upon it till this Bill has been passed. 
Thus they will avoid making any report at all. _ 

Brouo-ham and Lyndhurst came to a Patent case the day 
before, boa i» big>> ““ over Lyntot 

cime ittto my room, when I snid, ‘ Ton look m Ingh^ force. 

‘ Oh no,’ said he, ‘I am quite passe, entirely done up. Just 
then Brougham came in, when I said to him, pointing to 
Lyndhurst, ‘ B:e says he is quite passe and done up.’ ‘ Just 
like me,’he said; ‘I am quite passe too.’ ‘ Then,’I said, ‘there 
can be no use in two such poor worn-out creatures as you 
two going to the House of Lords.’ ‘ Do you hear him ? ’ 
cried out Brougham: ‘A capital suggestion of the Clerk of 
the Council: we won’t go to the House of Lords at all; let 
us go together to HambU: ^ And then he seized Lyndhurst’s 
arm, and off they went together chuckling and laughing and 

brimful of mischief. ■, -i 

He came out the night of the Address with a very bril¬ 
liant speech, and with a fierce and bitter philippic against 
O’Connell for having insinuated that Lord Horbury had 

1 Hamble is the country seat of Sir Arthur Paget, who was present with 
Brougham. 
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been sbot by Ms own son. Last nigbt, O’Connell retaliated 
in tbe House of Commons, and denying that he had even 
thought of, or insinuated any such thing, he hurled bach 
an invective still fiercer, bitterer, more insulting, and very 
powerful too. Very little discussion grew out of the Queen’s 
Speech, all parties being agreed to defer the consideration 
of great questions till brought regularly on. There was a 
pretty strong demonstration in the House of Commons in 
favour of the Corn Laws, so as to render it improbable that 
anything will be done. The only thing which seems to 
threaten the Grovemment at present is, the hatred that has 
sprung up between the English Radicals and the Irish, and 
the animosity which prevails among the former against 
O’Connell. If this is carried to the length of inducing the 
English Radicals to keep aloof on some important question. 
Ministers may find themselves in a minority, and resign 
thereon; and this is what the Tories are looking to as their 
best chance. 

Felruary IQth, Sunday—On Friday, Lord Olenelg an¬ 
nounced in the House of Lords that he had resigned,^ though 
it would have been more correct to have stated that he had 
been turned out. He said very little, but that little conveyed 
a sense of ill-usage and a mortified spirit; none of the Min¬ 
isters uttered a word. Many wonder that they ventured to 
make any changes in such a rickety concern, and that, if 
they were resolved to do so, they did not have everything 
settled before Parliament met. However, the Cabinet ap¬ 
pears to have been unanimous in determining that Glenelg 
could not remain Colonial Minister, and they gave him a 
sort of hint some time ago, by offering him Sir John New¬ 
port’s place (for whom an ainangement was to be made), 
which he refused; so on Tuesday last the blow was struck, 
and they proposed to him to be Privy Seal, which he de¬ 
clined in some dudgeon. It certainly was difficult so to gild 

1 [Lord Gaenel'>- had held the office of Secretary of State for theOoloniea 
since the formation of Lord Melhonme’s second Administration in 18.85. 
He -was succeeded in the Colonial Office hy the Marquis of Normanhy, who 
Lad filled up to tliis time the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.] 
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the pill he ™ ashed to swallow ae to disgoiso its tatter- 
oess aod make it tolerahl, palatable, foe ia whatever pohte 
periphrasis it might be involved, the plain English ot the 
commnmeation was, that he was incompetent to ndmmister 
Colonial affairs. 

By ventnring npon tffese changes the Goyernmeixt evi¬ 
dently think they can scramble on, and on the whole it is 
probable that they may, though never did a Government hold 
office by so frail and uncertain a tenure, and upon such 
strange terms. A pretty correct analysis of the House of 
Commons presents the following result: 267 Government 
people, including the Irish tail; 66 Radicals, 5 doubtful, and 
316 Conservatives; 4 vacant seats, and the Speaker. If, 
therefore, at any time, one half the Radicals should stay 
away (they need not vote against), when danger threatens 
the Government, it would he at an end; and if they do not 
do so, it is because most of them are still unconvinced that it 
■would be better and more conducive to the ultimate success 
of their objects to let the Tories in, and not from any love 
to the present Ministers, whom, on the contrary, they hate 
a good deal and despise a little. The Irish band appear to 
be dependable, but there is no knowing what might be the 
consequence of a change, and the withdrawal of all the per¬ 
sonal influence which Normanby had obtained over them. 
It has often happened that a coalition of very opposite par¬ 
ties has turned a Government out -, but never before, that I 
remember, kept one in, and for such a length of time. The 
Conservatives are completely united, ably led, and count 
in their ranks the most powerful men in the House of 
Commons; they are by far the most numerous of any of the 
parties, one-third more than the Whigs (without the Irish), 
nearly five times more than the Radicals, and within twenty 
of all combined; and yet they are as effectually excluded as 
they were just after the passing of the Reform Bill, for ah 
that appears to the contrary. 

Lord Durham’s enormously long Report' appeared in the 

1 [This -wras the celebrated Report on the Administration of Canada, 
which bore the name of Lord Durham, but was in fact written by Mr. 
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^ Times ’ on Friday last, before being laid on the tables of 
the two Houses, whereat he rose in his place and expressed 
much surprise and displeasure, all of which was very ridi¬ 
culous and superfluous, for he had two thousand copies of it 
printed, and distributed them to the right and left, to any¬ 
body who came to see him, to Foreign Ministers and others, so 
no wonder that the document found its way into the Times.’ ^ 
He sent a copy to Basthope, proprietor of the ‘^Morning 
Chronicle,’ but with an injunction not to publish it, and 
Basthope told him he wished he had tept his copy to him¬ 
self, for he could have obtained one elsewhere which he 
should have been at liberty to publish if he had not. accepted 
his with the prohibition. 

Fehfuary Lord Hormanby was not acquainted with 

the intention of dismissing Glenelg, nor was the thing settled 
when he was here; on the contrary, he had made every pre¬ 
paration for the Dublin season, and is put to serious incon¬ 
venience by being thus suddenly sent for. Glenelg continues 
to discharge the official duties, but he is deeply hurt at the 
treatment he has experienced. It is the more remarkable 
because at this moment his official correspondence with 


Oliarles Bullet, and emlDodied tlie opinions of Mr. Gitbon Wakefield and 
Sir William Moleswortli on Colonial policy. It is not too miicli to say tkat 
in tke course of tlie next twenty years this Eeport changed the Colonial 
policy of the Empire, and the principles laid down in it certainly converted 
Canada from a revolted colony into one of the most loyal dependencies of 
the British Crown. W^hat would have been the result if the Ministers 
of George III. had treated the complaints of the xAmerican colonies in 1774 
with equal wisdom ?J 

1 [The copy which appeared in the Twies was sent to that journal 
hy Mr. Hanson, who was one of the persons attached to Lord Durham’s 
mission. He afterwards became Sir Eicbard Davies Hanson, Chief Justice 
of South xAustralia. This gentleman gave the following account of the trans¬ 
action. The whole report was written by Charles Duller, with the excep¬ 
tion of two paragraphs on Church or Crown lands, which were composed 
by Gibbon Wakefield and Mr. Hanson. xAfter the Keport was presented to 
the Colonial Office, the Government wished these last two paragraphs to be 
modified. This Lord Durham was inclined to do. Wakefield resented this, 
and, in order to prevent any change, he got Hanson to send a copy of the 
Beport to the Times^ where it appeared the next day. These particulars 
have been communicated to me by a gentleman to whom Sir Diehard 
Hanson related them.] 
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Durham is published, in which he displays firmness, dignity, 
and sense, so that the world can discern no good cause why 
be should be so unceremoniously turned off. Melbourne 
nrced him to retire when his brother (Sir Eobert brant) 
died; but Glenelg thought this was from Imidness and con¬ 
sideration, and was so touched, that he deemed it the more 
incumbent on him to remain at his post. Mormanby will 
probably do much better, for though he has nothing like the 
natural abilities of his predecessor, he has the knack of suc- 
ceedino- in whatever he undertakes; he has application, 
courage, and sense, and all this in spite of a frivolous exte¬ 
rior. In Ireland, however obnoxious to the Orangemen, his 
<^overnment has been successful, and I know of no error that 
he has committed, except that of too often releasing pri¬ 
soners and commuting punishments without the sanction 
and concurrence of the Judges. Nothing is so dangerous 
and imprudent as to tamper with justice, and John Eussell 
himself has upon several occasions been rash and flippant in 
this respect. It is not long ago that a man was tried and 
found guilty, at the Sessions, of destroyuig a will with a 
fraudulent intent. I forget what the punishment was, but a 
petition for mercy was handed up to the Secretary of State’s 

ofBice_got up by the clergyman of the parish, and signed by 

many ntmes. Without consulting the magistrates who had 
convicted the man, he reduced the punishment to two months 
imprisonment, and it turned out that the clergyman was 
himself a man of indifferent character, who had been pro¬ 
moted at the instance of Lord Eitzwilliam, and the rest of 
the subscribers to the petition were ignorant people who had 
signed it at his instigation: the object was unworthy of the 
indulgence which was carelessly and improperly extended. 
These things exasperate the magistracy, whom Lord John 
is apt to regard with aversion and suspicion ; hut the Judges 
are deeply offended when their sentences are arbitrarily set 
aside, as they have sometimes been. 

The Corn Law question, which appeared so formidable 
before Parliament met, has lost much of its terrors; and an 
error committed by one of its champions, Mr. Wood of 
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Preston, greatly assisted to damage it. Peel turned against 
Mm certain admissions wMch lie made of tlie prosperity of 
trade, -with extraordinary dexterity and effect. Tlie Anti- 
Corn-Lawites -were so enraged and mortified tliat they pun¬ 
ished their blundering advocate hy dismissing him from his 
post of President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; 
and Ms constituents invited him to resign. This, and the 
strong demonstration in favour of the existing system the 
first night, the divided opinions and indifference of the 
Government, and the diversion made by the Chartists,^ have 
placed the Corn Lavfs in perfect security for this session at 
least. It is curious to see the conduct of the ‘ Times ’: just 
before Parliament met it thought the time was come when 
something must he done, and it accordingly took up the 
cudgels against the Corn Laws; but now that it finds the 
time is not come, it has dropped the subject altogether, and 

relapsed into silence. . . , j. 

There seems very little probability of any discussion about 
Canadian affairs tiU Government introduces some legislative 
measure, and the expected personalities and recriminations 
will silently pass away. Brougham and Durham are recon¬ 
ciled after a fasMon; Mmisters and Durham mutually desire 
to sheathe their swords. The correspondence which has just 
appeared at the tail of the Report exhibits a grand specimen 
of arrogance and vanity on Durham’s part, not unmixed with 
talent, albeit his letters are intolerably prolix. Glenelg has, 
however, much the best of the controversy as soon as they 
begin to cross their weapons, and his despatch conveying 
the Queen’s disapprobation of Ms Proclamation is very dig¬ 
nified and becomingly severe. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more galling to a man so puffed up with pride and 
vanity, and who fancied himself to be placed upon a pmnacle 
far above the sphere of official obligation and responsibility. 

It is curious to see the different measure that was dealt 

out to Durham and to Head,' the latter an able, though not 
always a prudent man, who really did good service in his 

1 naight Hon. Sir Francis Bond Head, who was Governor of Upper 
Canada at the time of the outbreak of the insurrection,] 
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government, and extricated Mmself boldly and successfnlly 
from a very difficult situation. He bad dismissed a Judge, 
for certain reasons, part of wMcb be explained to tbe Colo¬ 
nial Office, and for tbe rest be told them that be inust, in 
tbe difficult position be was in, draw upon tbeir confidence to 
support and confirm bis act. Tliey said this was not enougb, 
and insisted on bis restoring tbe Judge. Upon tbis be ten¬ 
dered bis resignation, wbicb they instantly accepted; and 
when be came borne they took no notice of bim whatever, 
and at tbe same time they were flattering and lauding and 
trying to cajole Durbam, and begging and praying bim to 
stay, in tbe midst of bis blundering acts and insolent lan¬ 
guage, and while be was addressing tbe Government in tbe 
most contumelious terms. Head has behaved very well about 
the publication of bis despatches; for when be asked Mel¬ 
bourne’s leave to publish, and tbe latter refused, be promised 
that nothing should appear, and that be would discouiage 
any Parliamentary attempt to elicit them. Now that Dur¬ 
ham’s Eeport has come forth, containing strictures on Head’s 
conduct, be assumes a right to publish, lor bis own vindica¬ 
tion, and be has asserted tbis in a pettish letter to Melbourne; 
whereas, if be bad again asked for permission on tbis express 
ground, it would not have been refused. The motto of this 
Government, however, seems to be,— 

parcere superbis et debellare siibjectos, 

and their besetting sins are pusillanimity^ indiherencej and 
i'iisoucidfhce. On a discnssion the other night ahont speaking 
on petitions, when the Speaker laid down the practice, ■which 
Lord John Enssell supported with great earnestness, and 
which was opposed on Radical grounds hy the Radicals, 
Stewart of the Treasury, and Vernon Smith, marched off and 
would not vote; and, instead of being reprimanded, Vernon 
Smith will probably be made Under Secretary of State. 

February dined at Lady Blessington’s yesterday, 

to meet Durham and Brougham ; hut, after all, the latter did 
not come, and the excuse he made was, that it was better 
not; and as he was taking, or going to take (we shall see), a 
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moderate course about Canada, it would impair Ms efficacy 
if the press were to trumpet forth, and comment on, Ms meet¬ 
ing with Durham. There was that sort of strange omnmm 
qatherum party which is to be met with nowhere else and 
which for that reason alone is curious. We had Prince Louis 
Napoleon and his A.D.C.‘ He is a short, thicldsh, vulgar- 
looMno- man, without the slightest resemblance to his Im¬ 
perial uncle, or any intelligence in his countenance. Then 
we had the ex-Governor, of Canada, Captain Marriott, the 
Count Alfred de Yigny (author of ‘ Cinq Mars ’ &c.), Su- 
Edward Lytton Biilwer, and a proper sprinkling o oi iiiary 
persons to mix up with these celebrities. In the evening, 
Porster, sub-editor of the ‘ Examiner; ’ Ghorley, editor of the 
‘Athenseum;’ Macready, and Charles Buller. Lady BMs- 
sington’s existence is a curiosity, and her house and society 
have at least the merit of being singular, though the latter 
is not so agreeable as from its composition it ought to be. 
There is no end to the men of consequence and distmction 
in the world who go there occasionally—Brougham, Lynd- 
hurst, Abinger, Canterbury, Durham, and many others; ail 
the minor poets, literati, and journalists, without exception, 
together with some of the highest pretensions. Moore is a 
sort of friend of hers ; she has leen very intimate with Byron^ 
and is with Walter Savage Landor. Her house is furnished 
with a luxury and splendour not to be surpassed ; her dinners 
are frequent and good; and D’Orsay does the hon.ours with a 
frankness and cordiality which are very successM; but all 
this does not make society, in the real meaning of the term. 
There is a vast deal of coming and going, and eating and 
drinking, and a corresponding amount of noise, but litt e or 
no conversation, discussion, easy quiet interchange of ideas 
and opinions, no regular social foundation of men o m e - 
lectual or literary calibre ensuring a perennial flow o± con¬ 
versation, and which, if itexisted, would derive strength and 
assistance from the light superstructure of occasional visitors. 


' [The first mention of His Imperial MajestyNapoleon III., _ 

of Gore House, and wefi known to aU who frequented it. ihe 
A-.D.O. was M, de Persigny, who accompanied the Prince everyw ere.] 
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with the much or the little they might indiyidually contri¬ 
bute. The reason of this is that the woman herself, who must 
o-iye the tone to her own society, and influence its character, 
is ignorant, vulgar, and commonplace.^ Nothing can be 
more dull and uninteresting than her conversation, which is 
never enriched by a particle of knowledge, or enlivened by a 
ray of genius or imagination. The fact of her existence as 
an authoress is an enigma, poor as her pretensions are ; for 
while it is very difficult to write good books, it is not 
easy to compose even bad ones, and volumes have come forth 
under her name for which hundreds of pounds have been 
paid, because (Heaven only can tell how) thousands are 
found who will read them. Her ‘ Works ’ have been published 
in America, in one huge folio, where it seems they meet with 
peculiar success; and this trash goes down, because it is 
written by a Countess, in a country where rank is eschewed, 
and equality is the universal passion. They have (or some 
of them) been likewise translated into Grermau j and if all 
this is not proof of literary merit, or at least of success, 
what is ? It would be not uninteresting to trace this current 
of success to its source, and to lay bare all the springs of the 
machinery which sustains her artificial character as an 
authoress. The details of course form the mystery of her 
craft, but the general causes are apparent enough, first 
and foremost, her magnificent house and luxurious dinneis j 
then the alliance offensive and defensive which she has con¬ 
trived (principally through the means of said house and 
dinners) to establish with a host of authors, booksellers, and 
publishers, and above all with journalists. The first lend 

^ [Lady Blessiiigton Iiad a good deal more talent and rinidhig tlian Mr. 
Greville gives liex credit for. Several years of her agitated lile were spent 
in the country in complete retirement, where she had no reHoure<.)H io lull 
back upon but a good library. She was well read in the la^st Itnglish 
authors, and even in translations of the classics; hut the talent to which she 
owed her success in society was her incomparable tact and skill in drawing 
out the best qualities of her guests. What Mr. Greville terms lior vulgarity 
might he more charitably described as her Irish cordiality and bonhomie, 1 
have no douht that her 'Conversations with Lord Byron’ were entirely 
written by herself. It is true that, writing, as she did, to make money,, 
many of her other books were exceedingly worthless.] 
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her their assistance in composition, correction, or addition ; 
with the second siie manages to establish an interest and an 
interchange of services; and the last everlastingly pnffi her 
performances. Her name is eternally before the public; she 
produces those gorgeous inanities, called ^ Books of Beauty, 
and other trashy things of the same description, to get up 
which all the fashion and beauty, the taste and talent, of 
London are laid under contribution. The most distinguished 
artists and the best engravers supply the portraits of t le 
prettiest women in London ; and these are illustrated with 
poetical effusions of the smallest possible merit, but exciting 
interest and curiosity from the notoriety of their authors; 
and so, by aUthis pufdng and stuffing, and untiring industiy, 
and practising on the vanity of some, and the good-nature o 
others, the end is attained; and though I never met with 
any individual who had read any of her books, except the 
‘ Conversations with Byron,’ which are too good to 
they are unquestionably a source of considerable profit, and 
she takes her place confidently and complacently as one of 
the literary celebrities of her day. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Opening of tlie Session—Lady Flora Hastings—Bulwer’s 

Changes at the Colonial Office—Attack on Lord Normanhy’s Irish Ad¬ 
ministration in the Lords—General Aspect of Affiurs—The ^ Morning 
Chronicle’—Death of Lord de Ros—Precarious Position of the (.loverii- 
ment—Yiews of Lord John Russell—A doubtful C^ieslicvn(Miualialnvy 
OonYersation with Sir James Graham-—Attitude ot Whig 1 ait) 
Peel’s cold Reception of the Proposal—^Result of the i)chati‘.-" --A.ttitu<lo 
of Lord John Russell—Language of the Radical Party—^Gonffiliation— 
Change of Feeling in the Country—Duke of Newcastle dismissed iroin 
the Lord Lieutenancy—Lord John Russell’s Letter—-Jamaica Bill-— 
Defeat of the Jamaica Bill—Resignation of hBnisters—Lhe Q;ueen 
retains the Ladies of her Household—Conduct of tlie Whigs—Lnd of 
the Crisis—The Truth of the Story. 

London: Felfumy mii, 1839,— Hitliertotlie proceedings’ 
in Parliament liave Been sufficiently languid and uninterest¬ 
ing. The dehate on the Corn Laws, which was expected to 
occupy two or three nights, went off in one, and a gt*eat 
majority against hearing evidence, followed hy no sort of 
sensation, has set the question at rest for the present. Lord 
Winchilsea brought on the Turton case in the House of 
.Lords, when Durham made a blustering, and Melbourne 
a prudent, moderate, and satisfactory explanation. He had 
remonstrated against the appointment, when Durham had 
replied that his honour was concerned in it and he could not 
cancel it; and Melbourne said, he did not think he shonld 
he justified in hazarding the great objects of Durham''s mis¬ 
sion for such an object as Turton^s removal. Durham threat¬ 
ened, if anything more was said on the subject, to bring 
forward the cases of all those who had been guilty of a 
similar offence, and had afterwards held office. He did not 
say what he had to say well, for he might have exposed the 
cant of all this hubbub, and have asked Winchilsea, who 
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talked of sense of dnty and so forth, and that he should have 
.done the same by his dearest friend, whether he had thought 
it necessary to make a similar stir when Sir George Muri y 
waB appoiBted Secretary of State, Xt 

mentum ad hominem, he might have ^ t 

■of fact it was an admitted principle that those who had com¬ 
mitted heavy offences against the laws of morality shonld be 
therefore disqualified from serving in a civil ^ ' 

.ever the question is at an end, and has gone off smoothly 
iiliiiiffs consid-Gi^d. ? 

Mter much difficalty about fiffiug up Sir * 

place at the Colonies,' Laboucbere baa YOry ^ 

Luuteercd to take it. thougt lower m rank ““^1?“!'’ 
far more laborious than that which he before held They 
did not reuture to ask him. but it was thrown out by Le 
Marehont that he would be the most eligible ^ 

Grev • when he said immediately, that if Government thou^, 
he Jodd be of use to them and to the public, and he was 
satisfied the measures to be proposed would be s^h ^s he 
uould conscientiously support, he would take ^ 
out hesitation. They took him at his f 

installed had he not taken it, 7°^ 

have gone there. These changes have so Tnes- 

Stephen that he has proposed to resign, and it is std q 
tion whether he does or not; but they will hardly let hi ^ , 

d rsh eeoi,e Mmp'had SfoTatre 

Ee afterward mamed. B T * Thomas, Turtou had 

serious h 3 ,;^ ,i,ter-in-law, which led to the dissolution 

been guilty of an , r .4 Melhoume had objected to his going 

"dfwith Lord Burhain in a pubhc capacity ^ 

this distinction.] Secretarv for tlie Colonies, 

3 mir Georcre GreT, wlio liad been Uiiaer becieidi^ xux „ ^ 

was made Judge Advocate ^ of theBo^rd ofTrade 

and Master of the Mint since xooj, ^ Wpver returned to the 

inferior oflS.ce at the Colonies. 1889. Mr. Stephen was 

Board of Trade as'President on the 29th of Ai^ust, m-JJ. f 

-the permanent Under Secretary for the Colomes.J 
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for Ms knowledge and powers of wielding tlie business cannot 
be dispensed with, particularly by two men perfectly new 
and inexperienced in Colonial affairs. 

March 2nd .—The whole town has been engrossed for some 
days -with a scandalous story at Court, and although of course 
great exaggerations and falsehoods are grafted upon the real 
case, and it is not easy to ascertain what and how much is 
true, enough is known and indubitable, to show that it is a 
xery discreditable transaction. It appears that Lady Flora 
Hastings, the Duchess of Kent’s lady, has been accused of 
being with child. It was at first whispered about, and at last 
swelled into a report, and finally into a charge. With whom 
it originated is not clear; but the Queen appeaxs to have been 
apprised of the rumour, and so far to have entered into it as 
to sanction an intimation to the lady that she must not 
appear at Court till she could clear herself of the imputation. 
Medical examination was either demanded by her or sub¬ 
mitted to, and the result was satisfactory to the virtue of 
the accused damsel. Then naturally exploded the just in¬ 
dignation of insulted honour. Her brother', liOid Hastings, 
came up to town, saw Melbourne, who is said to have endea¬ 
voured to smother the affair, and to have tried to persuade 
Lord Hastings to do so ; but he was not at all so inclined, 
and if he had been, it was too late, as all the world had begun 
to talk of it, and he demanded and obtained an audience of 
the Queen. I abstain from noticing the various reports of 
what this or that person did or said, for the truth of which 
I could not vouch; but it is certain that the Court is plunged 
in shame and mortification at the exposure, that the palace 
is full of bickerings and heart-burnings, while the whole pro¬ 
ceeding is looked upon by society at large as to the last 
degree disgusting and disgraceful. It is really an exempli¬ 
fication of the saying, that ‘ les Bois et les Valets ’ are made 
of the refuse clay of creation, for though such things some¬ 
times happen in the servants’ hall, and housekeepers charge 
still-room and kitcheir-maids with frailty, they are unpre¬ 
cedented and unheard of in good society, and among people 
in high or even in respectable stations. It is inconceivable 
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bow Melbotiriie can have permitted this disgraceful and 
mischievous scandal, which cannot fail to lower the character 
of the Court in the eyes of the world. Thme maybe ob- 
■jections to Melbourne’s extraordinary domiciliation in the 
palace; but the compensation ought to be found in his good 
sense and experience preventing the possibility of such 
transactions and tracasseries as these.' 

At Court yesterday to appoint Ebrington Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland: they aUlooted busy and affaires, and the Queen 
seemed very grave. 

March 8th .—I went last nigbt to the first representation 
of Bulwer’s play ‘ Eichelieu: ’ a fine play, admirably got up, 
and very well acted by Macready, except the last scene, the 
conception of which was altogether bad. He turned Eicbe- 
lieu into an exaggerated Sixtus V., who completely lost 
siglit of Ms dignity, and swaggered about the stage, tauntmg 
his foes, and Lugging his friends with an exultation quite 
•unbecoming and out of character. With this exception it 
was a fine performance ; the success was unbounded, and the 
audience transported. After Macready Lad been caUed on, 
they found out Bulwer, who was in a small private box next 
the one I was in with Lady Blessington and E’Orsay, and 
were vociferous for his appearance to receive their applause. 
After a long delay, he bowed two or three times, and instantly 
retreated. "^Directly after he came into our box, looking very 
serious and rather agitated; while Lady Blessington burst 
into fioods of tears at his success, which was certamly very 

brilliant. n a 

March 12th .—The Government have offered Canada to 

Lord Clarendon,'' who is coming home to give his answer in 
person. They are resolved to mate maison nette at the 
Colonial Office, and want to oust Stephen; but the publication 


1 il insert this passage on a painful transaction wMch haA -better-be con- 
sienelto obUvion, because it contains nothing which is not to be found in 
iTmort ordinar; books of reference; but I shall not enter further on this 

^^*rtSir George "Villiers, then Minister at Madi-id, succeeded to the title of 

EarlS ofaSn on thUsnd of Decemte, 1838.^ 

resigned Ms diplomatic appointment m bpam and retuined to England.] 
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of Sir Francis Head’s extraordinary book,' m wkich lie is 
denounced as a Eepublican, and as tbe author of all the 
miscbiexous policy by wliicli our Colonial possessions diave 
been endangered, and bis dismissal is loudly deinanded- 
makes it impossible for Stephen to retire, or for unvernnient 
to inyite him to do so. Stephen cannot vindicate himself,, 
except by divulging official secrets wMch he considers it 
would be a grievous breach of trust and duty to do ; but he 
declares to me that he has abundant means of vindication in 
his hands if he chose to avail himself of them. world 

believes that each Secretary of State (Glenelg particularly ) ias 
been a mere puppet in his office, and that E is Stephen 
who has moved all the strings ; but the fact is, there have 
been three parties—Stephen, Glenelg, and the Cabinet; and 
though the first may have exercised a great influence over 
the second, it has often happened, that both have been over¬ 
ruled by the last, and neither Head nor anybody else can do 
more tLn conjecture what has really been the secret his¬ 
tory of our Colonial policy. Glenelg, however, was evidently 
feeble, and his faculties seem to have been entirely benumbed 
ever since the flagellations he got from Brougham in the 
beginning of last session. His terror of Brougham is so 
intense tLt he would submit to any humiliation rather than 

again expose his back to such a merciless scourge.* 

March ihth .—^Laid up with the gout for these ten, days, 
in which time the only occurrences of moment have been the 
great (and final) debate on the Corn Laws, and the hosa e 
vote in the House of Lords,® followed by John Kussell 9 

1 rWhatever credit for discretion Sir ri’ancisr.on(l. .Head uviKlitvrcviouHly 

have Uoyed was more than effaced by the c.Ktmorduuu 7 uutaorc.Uoa of 
‘A NarmLe of Beceiit Events in Canada,’ which ho iml.lwh.d at this 

^™*’Thev became great friends again at a suhsoiiuont period. .Brougham 

has been always throwing off and whistling hack his InondH, 

3 fon the 18th of March Mr. Charles Villiers’ motion lor _a Oom.n.tteo to 

+ L -Ti+n pnnsideration tlie duties oil corn was deCeatfid in the House o,i 
C^ommons by 342 to 195 TOtes. I know not wliy Mr. Grevillo styles it the 

«iinaP debate, wMcli it certainly was not. t W 

On the 21st of March Lord Koden carried m the House of Loids, by 
a majority of five, a motion for a Committee to inquire into tbe state of 
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declaration in the House of Commons, and appeal to that 
House from the vote of the Lords. The Corn debate was 
extremely long and dull, and the House more than usually 
clamorous and impotent. The only speech was Peel’s, said 
to have been exceedingly able ; the division was better for 
the Cornites, and worse for their antagonists, than had been 
expected; the decision received with great indifference, and 
the question put on the shelf for some time. 

The other affair is much more interestiug, because more 
personal, and involving the existence of the Government 
There seems to have been an abundance of angry f eelmg and 
a oreat lack of discretion and judgement on all sides: first 
of\ll in the House of Lords thus lightly and somewhat 
loosely pressing this vote, and going the length of appomting 
a Committee; and why the Duke of Wellington consented to 
it is difficult to see, unless it be that Ms mind is a little en~ 
feebled, and his strong sense no longer exercises the same 
sway They hardly seem to have intended what they did, for 
they made no whip up, and Lord Wicklow went away with¬ 
out voting. As it was. Government had better have rested 
upon their old declaration, that as long as they were sup- 
norted by the House of Commons they should disregard the 
opposition of the House of Lords ; and so in fact they would 
have done, if the next day Normanby had not fiared up so 
violently and insisted on resignation or reparation. A± the 
Cabinet there was a long discussion whether they shou^ 
resign or not, and the Speaker, Ellice, and others of their 
friends, were strongly for their taking this opportunity of 
retiring with all their strength, and upon a question which 
would have rendered it next to impossible for their suc¬ 
cessors to go on if they took their places. The result, how¬ 
ever was the declaration of John Eussell, and then deter- 
miuation to try their strength in the House of Common. H 
the Radicals support them they will get their usual majority 

Ti-Pland since 1836. This motion was directed against Lord Norinanhy’s 

Administration Shortly afterwards this motion was met by a resolution of 

t“n Eus'sell’s in the House of Commons approving the Irish policy of 

tlie GovemmeHt, wMck was carried l)y 318 to JJb.J 
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of from «fteeE to twenty but it does not appear tot toy will 
gait, much by tot, for to Lords will go on witb toir Com- 
SL and pnt Novmnnby on bis trial wrtont carmg tor the 

With regard to to merits of to ease Nownanby-s 
Gorernment was no doubt on to whole earned on m a very 
tod pirit 1 but as it was in a. Irish spuat rt was of comae 
£tons 4 to old dominant party. There is not the 
tohtest suspicion tot in his exercise of the prerogatae o( 
Ziy he was erer influenced by any improper motaos or 
showed any partiality; though Lord WeUesley s.ud, tot 
•he di-amatised royalty, and made mercy appear hlvnd ins ead 
otiustioe ■ But the system is of very gnestionable propriety, 
aid on some occasions he probably was i-ator too treo w. h 
tt and went a little further than in striet prudence he ought 
t hare done. Generali, speahing. howemr, mi to pond 
as well as on the other grounds on which he has been 
attached he has defended himself with great vigour and suc- 
Lss tL night after the debate, he gave Brougham a heavy 
fall,* and exposed his glaring inconsistency and falseness. 
Brougham is said to have appeared more annoyed and crest- 
falle! than ever he did before. He certainly made a very 
poor and inefficient reply. 

^ hfothing would he more unfortuiiaue than a of 

Government as the result of this blow aimed by the House 
of Lords, and under the auspices of Eoden, the leader of the 
Orangemen. Ireland is the great strength of 
Government as it is the weak point of the Tories; and they 
went out, and Peel came in upon Ireland, and the principle 
on which he should govern that country, he would never 
keep his place, and nobody could tell vfhat troubles migh - 
not ensue. It is PeeFs interest tliat Irisli questions should 
assume such a shape, and make such a-progress, before 
he returns to office, as should render their final adjustment 
inevitable. If things were left alone, and time and the hour 
permitted us to run through the present rough days, it would 
L impossible to prevent great changes taking place hefoic 
long. The country is beset with difficulties on all sides, it 
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not with danger; besides the ever rankling thorn of Ireland, 
there aa-e the Chartists and the Anti-Corn Law agitators, to 
say nothing of minor reformers in England, and the whole 
of our Colonial Empire in a most unsettled, precarious, and 
difficult state, requiring the utmost wisdom and firmness 
in dealing with Colonial interests, and our relations with 
America demanding firmness, temper, and sagacity. Eut 
while the country has thus urgent' need of all the ability a,nd 
experience which can he enlisted in her service, from the 
curious position of parties in the House of Commons, and 
the mode in which power is distributed, we have at once a 
Government miserably weak, unable to exercise a will of its 
own, bolstered up by the interested and uncertain suport of 
men more inimical than friendly to them; while the most 
distinguished statesmen and the men who are admitted to 
be the fittest to govern, are effectually excluded from office. 
While we have a Cabinet in which there is not one man who 
inspires confidence, and in which, with the exception perhaps 
of John Eussell (who is broken in health and spirits), there is 
not one deserving to be caUed a statesman,-to this Cabinet 
is committed the awful task of solving the many difficult 
questions of domestic, colonial, and foreign 
Lround and press upon us; while the Duke of WeUington 
and Peel are compelled ‘to stand like ciphers m the great 
account.’ The great characteristic of the present 
indifference: nobody appears to care for anything; no o y 
cares for the Queen, her popularity has sunk to zero, and 
loyalty is a dead letter; nobody cares for the Government, or 
for any man or set of men. If there was such a thing as a 
strong public opinion alive to national interests, mtent upon 
national objects, and deeply sensible-to the necessity of calling 
to the national councils aUthe wisdom and experience that 
the crisis demands, its voice would be heard, the two parties 
would cease bo hold each other at bay, there wouldffie either 
a great change or a fusion in some reasonable spirit o com¬ 
promise, and we should see a Government with some energy, 
independence and power, and this is what we wan. 
Melbourne seems to hold office for no other purpose but that 
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of dming at Buckingham House, and he is content to rub on 
from day to day, letting all things take then chance. Ha - 

CommoB., liked l,j »oboa, ab™ea by 
ererybody, still reigns in bis little Itmgdom of the lorei^ 
oS, nni is imperyions to any sense ot shame from the 
bbloL that has been east open him, and apparently not 
troubling himself about the affairs of the Goveuiment gene- 
XsrHehhe leayesto others to defend and uphold^ they 
b^ may. The only man besides John BnsseU m the Oabmet 
who stands high in estimation is Morpeth, and it is 
lue that in this Gorernment the young ones or subordinates 
Se its chief stvengHi. Morpeth, Labouehere. George Grey, 
and Francis Earing are better men than almost luiy in the 
CablMt, which is certainly the most second-rate one Hiis 

mLk 28iA-It is amusing to see the nervous conscious¬ 
ness on both the Tory and the Whig side of blunders having- 

been committed by each in this demonstratioii ot 

and retort of the Government. The Ohancellor 
chequer came uito my room yesterday, andtohl me that Lord 
Spencer had expressed his strennons approbation of the course 
they had taken, just the right medium, neither too nmch nor 
too little; and this sanction he seemed to think very valuable, 
though in fact worth nothing, for Lord Spencer lives among 
oxen, and not among men. On the other hand, I met 
Graham, and said to him, ‘A pretty scrape yon would hwe 
been in if Government had resigned npon this vote, tte 
shrugged up his shoulders and said, ‘I own I am better 
pleased as it is.’ Ho great party should do things by halves 
Ld doubtingly: if the leaders thought the case was so grave 
as to call for the interference of the House, and that they 
were justified in taking this matter into their own hands, 
they ought to have brought down all their forces, and have 
given their vote all the authority it would derive from an 
imposing majority. No maxim is more clearly understood 
than that any party having generally a large majority, and 
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only carrying some particular question by a very smaU one, 
suffers something like a defeat, because it implies that they 
have not the concurrence on such question of many of their 
usual supporters. This was, therefore, a false move one way 
or the other. The Govemment, however, have no douht of 
carrying their point by as large a majority as they ever 

can have. j. 4.1 „ 

They are in a great rage, and in no small dismay a 

same time, at the conduct of the ‘ Morning Chronicle, which 
has turned half against them in a most extraordinary manner, 
that is, it is urging the Radicals to seize this opportuni y 0 
compelling the Government to go their lengths, ^d to ma e 
such compliance the condition of their support. Government 
are so indignant that they want to break off with the 
‘Chronicle’ altogether; but then they wdl be left m the 
awkward predicament of having no morning paper whatever 
in their service. What nettles them the more is, that they 
made the ‘ Chronicle’ what it is, and raised it by their exer¬ 
tions from the lowest ebb to its present very good circulation. 
Just before Peel’s hundred days it was for sale, and had then 
faUen to about a thousand a day. Easthope was persuaded 
by EHice to buy it, which he did for 15,000L or 20 000^ The 
Whigs set to work, and Hobhouse, Rormanby, Poulett Thom¬ 
son, Le Marchant, and several others, wrote day after day a 
succession of good articles which soon renovated the paper and 
set it on its legs. The circulation increased daily till it go 
np to three thousand, and now it has reached six thousand. 
Easthope makes a clear 10,OOOL a year by the specMation; 
but now, seeing (or thinking he sees) greater advantages to 
be got by floating down the Radical stream than by assistmg 
in the defence of this Government,he forgets past favours an 
connexion, and is ready to abandon them to them fate It 

is rather an ominous sign and marks strongly them falling 
estimation. They think it is Durham who has ^t flold of 

Easthope, and persuades him to take this course. He decides 

he is so beset with applications, advice, and threats, that he 
has no alternative, and must take the line he does, or rum 
the sale of bis paper. 
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NmmarU. Ma,A 29 a.-Poor De Eos' spired tat 

„t/t soon nftss twelve, -“"Ita ” Ss^M 
months from the time he returned to England. Ills end 

«,iablr tanqnil, end he bore his protaoted suBenn^^ 

7 or: fimm V-ion and annoyance than ^ pajn w* 

asWhing — and 

Sd,°"^ 

St “o mnrmnr of impatience ever escaped him, no qnern- 
Lns’wovd. no ebullition of anger or peevishness; he was 
unioml, patient, mild, indulgent, deepl, sensible of tnd- 
n^s and attention, enacting nothing, considerate of othem 
Td apparently regardless of self, 

and Hndness of manner and language to all axonnd hm 
Sd enerting all his moral and »«leot“ia en^- with a 
spirit and resolution that never flagged till wxihin a tow 
hours of his dissolution, when nature gave way and he sank 
Into a tranquil nncousciousness in which hfe gently ehhed 
away. Whatever may have been the error of his life, he 
Isidthe scene with a philosophical dignity not unworthy 
of a sage, and with a serenity and s weetness of disposition 
of which Christianity itself conld afford no more shining 
delicrhtful example. In him I have lost (half lost before) 
the last and greatest of the friends of my youth, and I am 

left a more solitary and a sadder man. i i i 

Lofdon, April Qth.—l saw X. at NewmaAet, and had a 
long conversation with him, in which he gave me an account 
of the state of affairs. The Government is at its last gasp; 
the result of the debate next week may possibly prolong its 
existence, as a cordial does that of 

cannot ^-o on. They are disunited, dissatisfi.ed, and dis¬ 
gusted in the Cabinet-Lord Johu himself deeply so-con- 
Iderahly alarmed at the state of affairs, resolutely bent 
upon making no further concessions to Eadicalism, and no 

sacrifices for mere party purposes. There is a violent faction 

in the Cabinet and in the Government, who are indignant 
1 [Henry -Wimam, 19 tli Baron de Bos, torn 12th .Tune 1792 ; died 29th 
March 1889.] 
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with Mm for Ms finality speech last year, to wMch they 
ascribe the ruin of their cause, and Duncaunon at the time 
or soon after, abused him openly and loudly for it. TMs 
reached Lord John’s ears, who complained of such condum 
and the more because he had summoned a special Cabmet 
for the purpose of announcing that it was Ms intention o 
mate this declaration, therefore they were ah apprised of it 
whereas Duncaunon had asserted that he did it without the 
knowledge of his coUeagues. It turned out m the 
the explanation that Duncaunon ^ 

time, and was not present at this Cabinet, but _ 
hardly have been ignorant of such an important circum- 
stanct and this shows the animus there was among soJ of 
them. The principal object of the more radical y-i 
was to let Ballot be an open question, and to tMs Melbourn 
had been persuaded to consent, though no doubt quite con- 
^fy tohl own wishes and opinions, f ^ Me bourneJias 
no strong convictions or opinions founded on political pri - 
ciples deeply engraven on his mind; he is easy, ani, 

persuadabfe, averse to disputes, and prefeirmg to sacrifice 
L own convictions to the pertinacity and violence of otbeK, 
rather than manfully and consistently defend and maintaii 
them; still he looks up to John Bussell and 
more than to any of his colleagues, both on 
respect for his character and the station he holds as leader 
the House of Commons; and when any strugg ® ^ 

he must Side with one or the other party, he goes with Lord 
Joto, and ^.ccoramgly Baflot waa not made an 

What Lord John says is this: That when the Eefo 
Bill was introduced, the extent and sweeping- character of 
the measure were hateful and alarming to f 

the Cabmet and supporters of the Government t^t the 
ground on wMch he urged the adoption of the meas^e was 
Ihe expediency of leaving nothing for fu ure 
of sivino- the country a measure so ample and satisfa y 

Lt it might otsM t” »» “■ “SrC 

many who dreaded ite consequence 1^15 

thoneh reluctantly, and he considers himself, therefore. 
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l,ound in honour to resist any further changes, and to take 
his stand where we now are. Besides thxs he now (as I 
gather) is seriously alarmed at the state of the country, and 
Lenly impressed with the necessity of opposing all the 
Eadical mLures and propositions, which he considers parts 
of a great system, and a comprehensive scheme of revolu¬ 
tionary character. Then he is disgusted and mortified a ■ 
the treatment he has personally experienced both in and out 
of the House of Commons, and at the clamour aiid abuse of 
which he has been the object on account of the ^rm de¬ 
termination he has evinced to go no fiirther; and this 
clamour has not been confined to the regular avowed Eadi- 
cals or the organs of their opinions, but there are old self- 
styled Wh.i«'S —Hs uncle. Lord William, for example and 
others, who are groaning over his obstinacy as they deem 
it and attributing to it the ruin of their party; all this 
snperadded to his broken spirits' makes him heartily sick 
of his position; and, seeing the unpopularity and weak¬ 
ness of the Government, denuded of all sympathy and 
support, and left to be buffeted by the Tories on one side 
and the Eadicals on the other, he is aware, and not sorry to 
be aware, that the last act is at hand. Of this approaching 
catastrophe probably all the others are as well aware as him- 
self, but there are some among them who earnestly desire 
that it should be so brought about as to make it next to im¬ 
possible for those who may succeed them to carry on the 
Government. This, however, is not the object of Lord 
John Enssell, who, on the contrary, desires that the next 
Government may be so formed and so conducted as to 
enable him to support it, and to^ bring with him such 
strength in its aid as may place it beyond the reach of 
danger. Whether they get a majority or not on the loth, 
he knows that they cannot go on much longer. The Queen 
will do whatever Melbourne advises her, and he will advise 
her to send for the Duke of Wellington, who, in his turn, 

1 [Adelaide, daughter of Thomas Lister, Esquire, and widow of the 
second Lord Kihhlesdale, was the first wife of Lord John Kussell: she died 

on the 1st November 1838, to the great grief of the Minister. J 
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will desire her to send for Peel. Whetlier or no apy 
attempt wonld he made towards a coalition, or a wide 
^mprehension, on the formation of the Government, nothing 
would induce Lord John to take office, hu e won 
desh-ous of supporting Peel’s Government, if he could with 
honour and if the circumstances attending the change 
.rrit possible tor 
Tjosed to foUow his course, to do so. He thinks that it is of 
Ireat consequence that there should he no J 

would throw the country into a ferment, lead to violent 

manifestations and declarations and to ^ 

obliged to pledge themselves to measures of a dangerous 
tendency. He wishes, therefore, to place Peel m such a 
si^tii as shaU exonerate him from the necessity of a 
dissolution, by giving him a fair general though independen 
support • but the power to do this depends much upon the 
«that is dispLyed, and upon the mode in which the 
lhalge is effected; for if the Tories cannot be ^estranmd 
Lm the exhibition of an insulting and tnumphant de¬ 
meanour, the exasperation and desme of 
comfited party will he too great and pneral 
aiding the new Government with an imposing foice, and 

i, thereto ^olicito tto prnde»ce arid 

crovern the Conservative councils. I asked S. whether tie 
thought that there were many others likely to take this view 
and to follow Lord John’s example and advice, and e sa 

'SisT'which is a brief abstract of our two conversa¬ 
tions appeared to me of so much importance, au^^boye aJl, 
that it ffi^so desirable that the sentiments of the mig leader 
!wd be made known to the future Minister, that I asked 
xttffier toe woeld be arry objecto to »abeg 
known as much as it was desirable to impart of om con- 
vSHSon without committing anybody, and carefuUy abstam- 
Tg C giving what I might soy the air et » 
tion between parties in any shape or way. , , , „ 

it certainly might be very useful that 

imowledge of these sentiments conveyed to the piop 
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quarter but be did not think the time was yet come, and 
that for the present I bad better say nothing; to which 
I replied that, as it might have an important effect upon 
their dehberations which would be held previously to the 
debate on the 15th, and upon the conduct of Peel and 
his party on that occasion, I thought that the sooner the 
communication took place the better, as there could be no 
doubt that the temper displayed and the conduct pursued 
by the different parties on that occasion would have a very 
material effect upon all future arrangements, and upon the 
condition, prospects, and necessities of the new administra¬ 
tion. I told X. that there was nothing I had such a horror 
of as repeating things from one party to another, of retailing 
political gossip, and of the appearance of worming myself into 
the confidence of individuals of one side, and then betraying 
it to those of another; that I would not therefore make the 
slightest use of what he had told me without his entire 
permission, and whatever I might say, I should faithfully 
report to him. He, who knows me, was quite satisfied; but 
others might not be. Then I have the greatest doiibt to 
whom I should speak. The only individuals I can think of 
are the Duke, Fitzgerald, Graham, Wharncliffe, or Peel 
himself. Peel himself would be the most direct, but he is 
so cold, dry, and unsatisfactory, I know not how he would 
take it, and he would very likely suspect me of some design, 
some arri^re jpensefi, some purpose of founding on this service 
a title to his intimacy, or his patronage and assistance in 
short, some selfish, personal object. Whereas I hope and 
believe that I am not actuated by any puerile vanrty in this 
matter, or the ambition of acting a part, however humble 
and subordinate, but that I have no object but to render my 
personal position instrumental to a great and good purpose. 

April 7th.—1 sent for Clarendon, and consulted Mm 
what I should do. He advised me to speak to Peel at once, 
but first to ascertain whether John Russell certainly re¬ 
mained in the same mind, because Ben Stanley reports to 
the Cabinet that they will have so certain a majority that 
their drooping spirits have been rather raised, and it will 
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nerer do for me to run tte risk of deceiving Peel in any way. 

I stall do nothing for the present, hnt turn it m my min _ 
There is a moral or religions precept of oriental origin whm 
is applicable to polito as well as to 

and which should, I think, he ever present to the mind 
‘men you are in doubt whether an action is good or bad 

it/ I bebeto this - 

maxim with reference to sayings and doings . y 

■SSri’.tsii'-ivsscs 

tobts o£ this Had, it is tiat taaity is wtaspemg at 
doubts f-up n+her • but then prudence almost 

ear and prudence at the otnei, dud ^ , 

always takes the deaf ear, and so vainty 

; .,-7 1077 , _T wrote to X. on Saturday last, and saia 

thaf what I heard here of the confidence of 

about their maioritymade me ^ sirS S 

for fear Lord John should not be in the , 

replied that he had no reason to believe he had chang 

his mind but that it might be better to say nothing for th 

Sesenk I had therefore resolved to say notbmg, but on 

Monday John EusseU announced the terms of his nio ion, 

Td Peel -ave notice that on Friday he would give out his 

Lend„e»f, Wore, if thing wes to be done ^ 

were tliiis coming to close quarters), no im 

rre Wingl/after mneh reWn, I r.ol«d to sp^^ 

GraW with whom old intimae, enabled me “ “h"™ 

„™e tod, than I conld with Peel, whose coldness and 

A flonbt bow lie would take my commumca 
reserve, and the ciouDt now -r on 

tiou, would certainly have embarrassed me. I _ 

Graham yesterday, and had a conversation of 

with him. He began hysaymg that he ^ 

mnnication vrith me npon any political snhjec ^ 

telling me that he should feel bouud to impart everything 

V [tMb was the taotion approving the Irish policy of the Government, 

o'Virvrrci vA-fftTrAfl tO.l 
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Peel, and I replied that such was my intention. I then told 
him, without mentioning names, or giving any authority, the 
reason I had for speaking to him, and the conviction m my 
own mind that there would he found (m the event of a 
change of Government) a disposition on the part of John 
Bussell and others of the moderate Whigs to support Peel. 

I told liim that I thought it of such vital importance that 
such a disposition should he fostered, and not cheeked or 
suppressed by any violence in tbe conduct or language of Ins 
party, such as might render it impossible for them to give 
that support hereafter; that I had resolved to make known 
to him, for his consideration and that of Peel, this my con¬ 
viction ; at the same time, he must fully understand, I had 
no authority for saying so, that I might be mistaken, and he 
must take it for just what he judged it to he worth. I went 
more at length into the subject, conveying to him much of 
the information which had been imparted to me. 

He replied that he was fully aware of the great import¬ 
ance of this communication, and did not doubt that I had 
very solid grounds for what I said ; but at the same time he 
thought the motion of which John Bussell had given notice 
was in itself a measure of such a violent character that it 
was inconsistent with the moderation which I ascribed to 
him, and he feared that, in the event of a change, he might 
be persuaded to put himself at the head ot the W^higs and 
Badicals, and acquiesce for party purposes in those move¬ 
ment measures to which he was certainly not personally in¬ 
clined ; that as for himself, and Stanley also, they had old 
feelings of regard and friendship for Lord John, which would 
always influence them; and that he had recently had a sort 
of reconciliation with him (the circumstance of which he 
detailed), after an alienation on account of his attack upon 
Lord John in his speech at Glasgow; but that Peel had no 
such amicable feelings towards him, and thought he had got 
him at a great disadvantage on the present occasion ; that 
their amendment would be moderate in terms; but they 
intended to be very strong in debate, and it was a good deal 
to ask of them to emasculate their speeches for the prospec- 
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tive but uucertain advantage of Lord John’s future suppm-t 
‘ You say ’ be continued, ‘ that you are convinced on wbat 
Ju deem -ood and certaiu ground, that John Russell w 
iisposed to^esist the movement and, 

support Peel, if be comes in; and you asb us to place sucn 

confidence in this impression of yours, as to 

duct in conformity with it. You asb us to adopt a tone so 

.moderate a, to give no offence to Join 

than »onia be nataraffy eipeoted from «e "‘® ’ 

Wbo will, and can, know nothing of our reasons for 
Si «age which seen., to be in 

treating onr opponents with sn* gleat 

/vmiTi+nhlp lenity and forbearance, ims is asnmg t, 
deS^l^^I^ownla that it was; bnt I urged that the paramo^t 
ttrtanrof winning over the Whig leader and a part of 
the Whig party, to a decided opposition to the moveme , 
!nd ae pMspit it held ont of separating the Whigs from 
the Eadicals, folly jnstilied the sac^ce 
tase as that to whichhe alluded. He said that 
su!h were the views and feelings of John 
doubted whether the great Whig families 
He thou-ht the Dubes of Sutherland, Devonshire, Bedford, 
and ^thms would throw their influence into the opposite 
:iTd that the maioritj of the Whigs would fo^w 
M„™th who. he believed, was prepared to go any lengths 
SS; aat this might be so i that I conld only speak o 

what I knew ■ that it had ocenrred to me to enquire 

he was hkelj to be followed by many 

question I had thus pnt, the answer had been yes 

that I conld not pretend to say I knew of any certain 

stances of support to be expected, though my own belief w , 

mwolnothewanting. ter a long c—^^ 
in which we discussed the state and aspect of affairs m aa 
L^bearings, he ended by saying, that what I had said to 
it blm^le a gmat impression bii^ - ^ 

should oousider what it would be most advisable to d^ H 
thanked me for the confidence I had reposed 

unureciated my motives; he should communicate with Pee 
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it, .Ut wKethe. 

Id tdl iZ'u^rwhat authority it rested (upon mine), 

should tell liiHi p ^ j j rather 

le sWd .‘‘TT^ecesw. to 1.*™ »»xe 

avoid, hut had no o thiii^^'S, he must understand 

Le event nSght not correspond with them; but that, such as 

they were I had frankly communicated them to hun xu hopes 

that the communication might have a salutary eliect. 

April 13th.—On Thursday morning I saw Graham again. 

He hid spoken to Peel, and told him exactly what I intended 
He naaspoxo , 

him to say, neither more noi less, tn attach much 

n friend of his own. Peel was not disposed to attach nucn 

wdo-M to the communication, and finding how lightly le 

:4ta J it. ite it to i"“ 

came from me. The mention ot my name (he said) did make 

I clsttoaUe impression on Peel, tho.gle o;- 
eagerly grasping at the prospect it 

imnlicitly in Lord John’s disposition, btill J. cel was shal , 
bnl at the same time he was exeessirely annoyed and 
out by it. This 

Grahin accounted for in this way: that i eel In^ mianged 
the whole course of his conduct and the tenour of 1*J 
in his own mind; he thought he had got Lord 
great disadvantage, and that the debate would ^ 

opportunity of a signal triumph; and the notion o bemg 
obliged to forego this advantage and triumph, and . p^ 
plexity into which he was thrown between doubt whethei 
reahy was worth while, and fear of sacrificing a 
permanent, to an accidental and ephemeral interest, threw 
iim into an uncertainty and embarrassment which disturbed 
his equanimity. It is at all events fortunate 
goto him myself, for I should have been met with a cold 
austerity of manner which would have disconcerted me, a 
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I slioiild have most certainly quitted Mm mortified and dis¬ 
appointed, and ivithont having effected any good. 

Peel said to Graham that he should express no opinion, 
make no promise, and would not say whether or how his 
conduct would he affected by what he had heard. I lephed 
on this, that I did not desire or expect that he should, and 
that my object was attained when he was made aware of 
what I knew. I repeated that I had no authority, and he 
must attach as much or as little importance to my opmmn 
Z he thought it was worth. Graham said that not^a- 
a^MngMs annoyance, he was in fact fully sensible of the 
Jrlance of the circumstances, and that he would look 
wiL the greatest solicitude for what fell from John Eussell 
himself considering that his speech would afford the test o 
^^^"ess of Ly impressions, and that if the tenour o 
that speech confirmed them, their speeches would he of a 
“ th.t le rfgM defend the pohcy 

of the Government, and the administration of Ireland, as 
stmuously as he pleased; hut if he attacked the House of 
Lords, or truckled to the Eadicals, they must give a vent to 
the indignant feelings that such conduct would “evitahly 
excite, and it would he impossible for them ^ satisfy theix 
?Sowers by a mere milk-and-water debate, andby abstaining 
from the use of their weapons when the other ^ 

urrupulous in the use of theirs. I said I did not desire 
Lt they should go into action with their swords in their 
scSbards, wMle their enemies were to have theirs drawn; 
that I admitted that this opening speech might be considered 
a fair test and that all I desired was, that if they could be 
moderate they would, and always keep in nght the motives 
for moderation. This, he assured me, I might depend upon. 
Ped thinks tt. Mf so dolent, that 

IS w! SSI thh ^ffectual 
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lip^ides Peel and Stanley, is 

to^Ttog letter ftoB. X., to whom I 
I had done, aod I Jr ^ 

"irdlred Teach importance that he showed it te Peehand 
rTfL that Peel was greatlj .wore sensrhle of the wane 
5 formation, and more disposed to shai» h.s condnct 
fccttogly. He said to Stanley, - Why, I must go down to 

the House of Commons -vntli two speeches. it- 

fZl eist-At Newmaxtet all last week, and hawng 

heard from nobody, conld jndge of the debate only from 

jieaia nu Tolm’s speecli was admirable, and 

rKt it eateTfd" «eU his foes, and did n. 

dissatisfy the Radicals. Peel was flat and laboured, and did 

Ttbi his own people, all of which may be attributed to 
T TesTy he was nnder of 

The rest of the dehare wsa very moderate, hnt Uie Govern 
ment had a. excehent cane, nothing heing proved agamst 
Tm- and the faets on which the Oppositeon rehed bemg 
STilained or rehntted satisSretorily. The division was 
1 teo. too than they expected, and some accidents told m 
ST L"xtample. a stlpid Tory (Goddard), who was 
tSeged wili letters and notes to bo present at the dwiSi^ 
turne^d sulky and restive in consequence, and voted with the 
SvLment, much to the delight of the Minis erial, and the 
xage of the Opposition whippers-m, though to the amusemen 
oAoth. But the moderation, which xt was my ()bjeJ to 
enforce, was manifested on both sides, and nothiug fell from 
John Russell offensive in a constitutional or even in a pax’ty 
sense and the Opposition leader abstained from attaclcmg 
Hm with a forheaLce which, if calculated, was very con¬ 
sistently maintained. Satisfactorily, however, as the whole 
thing appears to have terminated for the Government, they 

i^pPovemeBt of that part of tlie Kingdom' It is difficult to perceive any 
violence in. this language.] 
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do not consider it to have given them any permanent 
strength, or the prospect of a longer tenure of ofSce; for the 
Radicals, while one and all supported them on this Irish 
vote, were not sparing of menace and invective and plainly 
indicated that, unless concessions were speedily made for 
them, the Government should lose their support; and con- 
sequJntly, there are many who are hoping and expecting, 
and many more who ai'e desiring, that concessions should be 
"adrSd by these means that the Government concern 
iS’d be agL bolstered up. ^ome of the Cabmei. more 
of the subordinates and hangers-on, and many of what are 
nailed the old Whigs, are earnestly pressing this, and they 

mflexible on this point. He has to sustain the as^nlts not 
Tnly of the violent of his party, and of Ellice and the out-of- 
door advisers, monitors and critics, but 
even of his father, who, after announcing that he 
up politics and quitted the stage, has been dragged forward 
Zd'Lduced in try his parental rhetoric upon the conserva¬ 
tive immobility of his son. To the letter which 
wrote him. Lord John merely replied that ‘he would shoi y 
rSs opi;ions in print; ’ and to BUice’s warm remonsrtances 
and entreaties he only dryly said, ‘Ihave made 
Ss nephew, Lord Russell,’ who, from some extraordinary 

Ltcheh has thought fit to embrace 

and is an ultra-movement man, but restrained in 

festation of his opinions from personal deference to his 

father and his uncle, with whom he lives on excellent terms— 

Lid tte other dej to Lord Taristook, ' 
taken a great task; he is endeavouring to arrest the prog 
L the moToment, and if he socceeda he adU hf 
ir Se may Boeoeed, aad if he does it wdl te a great 
iv* ' This Lord Tavistock told Lord Joliii, who 

renlSd ^at he was convinced of the danger which threatened 
the country from the movement, and of the necessity of oppo¬ 
sing its p^gress ; that he considered this duty paramount 

1 [William BasseU, afterwards eightli Duke of Bedford, bom SOfck June 
1809, died May 1872.] 
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• 4 --^v,c TTf- did not desire tlie dissolution of 

another considerations. on the contrary, he 

the Government to which ^ nevertheless he considered 

™l.ea to rommv. “ o»d tho »teutio„ of office 

the J,het aod more impora&c datj ol 

subordinate to_ the ni« 

Ta? ITS w„r devote hie tet onergieef (It is 
impossible to give the exact 

words, hot it , moderate Kadieais are now ver, 

April -r» ■ o,mioable nnderetanding with the 

amione to come to som ^ 

eovernment, an , P . j j^nt compeers (Grete. 

r /^oTIdTTtoTe S me last night that they 
T’tTe ’the elThtet concessions, the least thing that 
’'Td Twv theTconstitnencies. hot that s«m.tt«3 they 
InThTe and that something he appeared to think they 
Zid vet I saked him what wm the m.—of con- 
hat wonld do, and he said the rate-pay.^ el.iwes 
which would be merely working out the oviguai pi nmip ., 
1 demolition of 

zrrrziie"™ 

Zfnt to hegi^ again the work of disfranchisement, no. to 
„nke Bsllot 

-rni^Tr l authority of his hroGi. 
Series" Who is a very leading man, and much looked t 
among them, probably (besides that he really is very olevei) 
1 account of that aristocratic origin and connexion whidi 
he himself affects to despise, and to consider prejudicial to 
Mnn Of course this anxiety on the part of the modera e 

Radicals to come to terms will increase the '''m com 

violent Whigs to strike a bargain; but Lord John will con 
tinue I believe, to forbid the banns. These things would 
only W wedges’, no sooner conceded than fresh demands 

, cKigipt Hon. diaries Pelham Villiors, horn 19th January 1803, M.P. 

for Wolverhampton for very many years.] 
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would be raised upon tbem; besides, tbey never could, with¬ 
out abandoning every principle of independence and losing 
aU sense of honour, yield to contumely, menace and the 
most insulting language, what they have so long and perti¬ 
naciously refused to milder appeals and all the means of 
persuasion and remonstrance. The great body of the Con¬ 
servatives certainly, and I believe the whole country will 
make no distinction between different sections and shades ot 
Eadicals, but consider every concession made to one as made 
to all, and the consequence would be fresh taunts against 
the Government for being made of such squeezable materials, 
without its prolonging their Ministerial existence for a very 
iono- period. It would, however, prevent the split between 
the*" great masses of Whigs and Eadicals, and secure a 
formidable Opposition, together with union at the election 
whenever it took place. Fonblanque told me that if the 
Government was broken up by the desertion of the Eadicals, 
the latter would lose ah their seats at the next election for 
they are scarcely anywhere strong enough to come in without 
the assistance of tlie Whigs. 

April 24 t 7 i..— Graham called yesterday to ask how my 
friends were satisfied with their speeches, and to say that 
they had been entirely so with Lord John’s, and, m con¬ 
sequence, able to express themselves with the reserve and 
moderation which they had displayed. I told him it had all 
done very well, plenty of moderation on both sides, and i 
hoped good had been done. He said that Peel was still 
suspicious about Lord John, whom he did not know per¬ 
sonally as he and Stanley did, and therefore could not 
bring himself to put the same confidence in the smcerity 
ami integrity of his intentions. Confound the feUow, what 
a cold feeler and cautious stepper he is ! Strange that the 
two leaders should make themselves so personally obnoxious 
as they do by their manners and behaviour. HevertheMss 
John Eussell, though frigid and forbidding to strangers, is a 
more amiable man with his friends ; but the other has no 
friends. I have more than once remonstrated on the im¬ 
policy of Lord John’s carelessness in his treatment of people, 
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, • i. /^■p +Ea i-niqpliief it does tlie otter day. 

mid I tad an instance ot tlie misciuui " J 

M told me at PeooWs that one of -"tS 

(Maonamma) waa Load John 

Ifjoted at him m -vam for a sign oi icoo^jj _ c ,, a 
stared but made no sign; tbe affronted Milesian Irotbed up 
instantly and said, ‘Confound Him, I’ll vote against bim 
^rpLified bim so far as bis vote was concerned; but 
M Lturally enoiigb observed that it was a very unwise 
tbing to neglect people’s little vanities and stf-.ove so 

sSt-Te Marcbant told me yesteixlay that tbere 
is at-eat.cliange come over tbe spirit of tbe Eeionners, and 

mdoubted evidence of a reaction. Joe Pa, rkes wlio recently 

went on a tour tbrougb tbe country, and wbo before be 
went in an interview with Ben Stanley Gore, Anson and 
Te nicba^ was full of menace 

necessity of concession and tbe strengtb ol tbe «vement, 
returned unite crestfallen, and bas since conle^Ml bo 

found matters no longer in tbe ^C nuivoi 

lukewarmness, in many cases an aversion i,o ’ 

Le Marcbant bas since been m eommuuica ion wiOi tbe 
editors of tbe ‘Sun’ and of tbe ‘Daily AdvoK,iHor, both o 
whom are engaging tbemselves in tbe 
iTip-nt axid tliey liave owned tlie same tliiiy,? 
districts in wbicb tbe Cbartists have appeared, tbeir excesses 
have produced a regular reaction and avOTSion to retoim, 
and elsewhere that reasonable people, witbout giving up 
Seir pLiples, are satisfied that tbe moment is not come 
for en^forcing them, and are for leaving tilings alone. This 
information, wbicb appea,rs worthy of credit, is very im¬ 
portant as regards tbe condition of tbe country, and il itis 

Sted upon by tbe Meals in the House of Commons, may 
kill prolong tbe existence of tbe Government. Nobody can 
well make out what Peel is at with bis Jamaica ameiuimen , 
and though be says it is no party question, they are wbip- 
nino- un in aU directions to fight another battle. _ 

Mau 2md.—Tbe Dnke of Newcastle has been dismissed 
from tiie Lieutenancy of Nottingbamsbire, as be ough' a 
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have been long ago. I met tbe Duke of Wellington at the 
Ancient Concert, and asked Mm the reason, which he told 
me in these words: ‘ Oh, there newer was such a fool as he 
is- the Oovernment have done quite right, quite right, they 
could not do otherwise.’ There was a correspondence 
between him and the ChanceUor about the appointment 
of some magistrates: he recommended two gentlemen oi 
Derbyshire as magistrates of Nottinghamshire, and the 
ChanceUor told him he meant to appoint hkewise two 
others, one of whom was a Mr. Paget. The Duke replied 
that he objected to Mr. Paget-first, because he was a man 
of violent political opinions; and, secondly, because he was 
a Dissenter. The Chancellor told him that Mr. Paget was 
not a man of violent political opinions, and as to his being 
a Dissenter, he considered that no objection, and that he 
should therefore appoint him, together with the gentlemen 
recommended by the Duke. The Duke wrote a most violent 
answer, in which he said that his lordship had the power of 
making tMs appointment if he chose to do so, and if he did, 
he would have the satisfaction of knowing that he had done 
rery wrong, and he informed him that for the future >e 
should hold no confidential communication with him.^ ihe 
Chancellor (the Duke of WeUington said) behaved in the 
most gentlemanhke manner possible; nobody could behave 
better! He sent to the Duke of Newcastle to say that he 
must be aware, on reflexion, that he ought not o ^ 
written such a letter, and he would therefore return it to 
him, that he might, if he pleased, put it in the 
it be considered as not having been written at all. 

Duke replied that he had no objection to withdraw the 
letter, provided the GUncdlor would cancel the appo^ntm^t. 
Upon this. Lord John Bussell wrote Mm word that Her 
Majesty had no further occasion for his services as^Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos RotMorum of the county of Notts. 

Yesterday morning the Duke of Newcastle went to Apsley 

House, and said to the Duke of Wellington, 

heard what has happened to me ? ’ ‘ Not I, said ^ 

<Tbave heard nothing;’ and then the Duke of Newcastle 
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.aye Mm Lord JoWs letter to read. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ Mt 
there is a correspondence allnded to in tMs et er : where rs 
it9 ’ and then the Dulre of Newcastle put into Ms hands the 

correspondence with the Chancellor. As soon as the Duke 

of Wellington had read it, he said, ‘They could no- do 
otherwise; no Government could he carried on if such a 

letterasthiswassubmittedto.’ ‘ What shall I do sanlthe 
Duke of Newcastle. ‘ Do ?’said the Duke : Do nothing. ^ 

siL-Lord John Eiissell’s letter to tlie electors of 
Stroud ^ came out late on Piiday evening, and three editions 
were sold of it yesterday, and not a copy to be had. It is 
very sound and temperate, will be a bitter pill to the 
Eaicals, and a source of vexation to his own people but 
will be hailed with exceeding satisfaction by all moderate 
and really conservative men of whatever party. ^ I saw 
Graham yesterday morning, who owned that it had fully 
answered all the expectations held out by me as to his 

intentions and opinions. _ 

The Jamaica Bill is about to produce a fresh crisis much 

more difficult to get over than the last, and it puz.les me to 
make out why Peel has chosen this ground on which to fight 
a great and possibly a decisive battle.^ The Government, it 

1 TTliis letter appeared in tlie form of a pamphlet in which Lord John 
Russell fearlessly atLd Ms moderate Whig opinions to the great disgust ol 
theRahMlp^arg ^ 

Commons to suspend Me Oonstitution of Jamaica (or Mo yeays, hoeause 
the Assembly of that Island had refused to adopt tlie I'risoiiH Act l’”'*'|- W 
the ImperiALegislature. A division was tahen on the (IiiohUom, that tM 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,’ and the Govoriimont ® 

in a House of 68!i. Upon this grave cons«iueneo.s oiiHiu.d. JMi. Uemy 
Tavlor argued, in the paper he submitted to tho Cahniet <m this quwLoih 
the eMsting stL of society in the West, Indies, ^ 
tutional Government could only lead to the oppression ol ^ 

•whites, or of the whites hy the hlaoks, and that the iiivet.ei.il,e Ici lings by 
which the Colonists were divided would lead to iiioasuyeH " 
in the end would break out into acts o( violence. He t.hcielou, pioposea 
the abolition of the Assemblies and the substitution ot LegislaUiroM based on 
£ nodd of those existing in the Crown Colonies._ This sohemo was 
nm£d hy Lord Melbourne and hy Lord Howick, hut it was (eo% supported 
hv Lord Glenelg and rejected hy the Cabinet. Lord John I uH,se_ 
brought forward the half-measure on which the division was taken. In the 
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it true, have placed themselves by their measure in a false 
position, because on their own reasoning their Bill does no 
^o far enough, and ought to have extended to the dissolution 
instead of merely to the suspension of the Assembly, and 
this was what the Colonial Office authorities recommended. 

In » paper drawn up b, Henry Taylor for ® 

Cabinet, he set forth the incompatibility of the present 
assembly with the new order of things, 
absurdity of a system falsely caUed representative ; hut they 
did not venture to take so decided a step, and pre ene a 
half measure, which dissatisfies everybody, and which would 
only defer the difficulty and embarrassment of a final settle¬ 
ment. Stm, having adopted this course, and determined to 
deal with the Colony upon their own responsibility, I canno 
understand why Peel did not let them alone, ^here w 
no popularity to be gained by taking this course; the eonn J 
does not care a straw for the constitution of Jamaica the 
anti-slavery feeling is aU against the -^ssem y, an no o y 
will believe that the Tories are animated by any high con¬ 
stitutional scruples, or that they care about 
except as one on which they can fight a battle. Peel 
(Graham said) ‘offered his plan in the 

Lectation that Government would accept it.’ _ Perhaps it 
mfy be of the two preferable (though there is a serious 
objLtion to it, in the lapse of time that would 
anything could be done), but the Government cannot come 
down to Parliament with proposals for administering colonia 
affairs in such a manner as they deem ^ 

pedient, and then at the bidding or suggestion ot Sn Rob^t 
Peel, adopt another plan of which, while he woffid be 
author, they must be the responsible executors. This would 

not be governing, but handing over 

opponents. If Peel reaUy was of opinion that this Bill 

of Air. Heniv Taylor this decision led to twenty-s^ years of mis- 
govemment in the Colonies, and at length to the J ® of 

TPcinlts to tlie Oolony.l 







30 unwise and inexpedient, that no consxaeramou^ ox . gen¬ 
eral nature would justify him in consenting to it, or in not 
opposing it, he was right to take the course he has done; 
hu\ not otherwise; for, as the Bill can only be carried, if 
at all, by a small majority, it will go on to Jamaica with 
diminished moral effect, and it was above allthmgb desiiable 
that an Act so penal should be invested with all the autho¬ 
rity derivable from unanimity, or at least the concurrence of 

an overwhelming majority. Now this is the consideration 

of ivhich the importance is admitted by both sides, and 
it might have afforded Peel a good reason for giving way to 
the aovernment, when he found'they would not give way to 
him As it is, the Bill will go up to the Lords with the 
nsud majority, and the Lords will have to determine upon a 
course Ml of important consequences. If they throw it out, 
it seems to me that Ministers must resign, and no question 
could be devised on which they could resign so advaiita- 
o-eously for their own interests as a party, none of which 
would be less popular for their opponents, and which would, 
afford so good an occasion and such great facilities foi 
keepiim together the Whigs and Radicals in a firm and 
opposition. TXo objoct of poU^ 

appears to have been to avoid returning to ofhce until he 
could do so in such strength as to he able to 
the Government with security, and it was my belief that 
he never would return until he had some sort of guarantee 
that this would he in his power. The grmit desideratum, 
therefore, of all moderate men, was the dissolution ot tlie 
connexion between the Whigs and Radicals, ami the ultimate 
establishment of a Government upon the anti-movement 
principle, and it was with reference to this paramount object 
that I was so desirous of getting Peel’s course shaped so as 
to harmonise with John Russell’s sentiments and conduct. 
But if the Government resign upon this Jamaica questiou, 
all this fine plan will he defeated. Great are the effects ot 
party rancour, and if the battle is fought on merely paity 
oTonnds, and the Lords are to he the instruments of achiev¬ 
ing the victory, the Whigs and Radicals will forget then 
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present bickerings and mutual topics of grievance and dis¬ 
content, and bury tbeir animosities in a common deternmna- 
tion to resist and defeat tbein political antagonists. Wit^ 
tbe maiority against bim unbroken in tbe Commons but 
without an option as to taking or refusing office if tendere 
to bim (because be would have bimself compelled tbe Govern¬ 
ment to resign). Peel must dissolve, and be would encount 
the eleetion with the whole antagonist toi-ee '^Ta* 

Mm aided by tbe anti-slavery feeling togetbei witb a 

iealousy tba/could be excited against tbe predominance of 

tbe Ho^e of Lords. Suppose tbe general election were to 

give bim a very large majority, even then tbe 

tunity of separating tbe Wbigs and 

been lost, and there is every reason uo believe that wb 

there is to be a fair fight for power, tbe Whip w^ not be 

nice as to tbe banners that are displayed in tbeir ^o^, a 

that tbe majoriiy of them will agree to -"-y 

they do not approve, rather than mar combinations msta 

mental to the overthrow of the Tory party, and tbeir own 

left tovm on Monday, having in ^e morning 
seen Le Marcbant, who knows better than anybody the nuin- 
be" ^d dlils of divisions; and be told me that they sboffid 
have a majority of twenty: bttle, therefore, vras I 
to bear on Tuesday morning that they bad ® ^ 

only a majority of five. It was not till they were m tbe House 

of Lmmons that they were aware of ^^^7 

tbe probability of a close division, if not of a defeat. Abo 
ten of tbe Radicals voted against them, and ten or a dozen 

-■p fiaa Tnrips voted witli Govermo-cntj out 

tSalanrJwarquite enough to reduce tbe old majority to 
t eqtSty. On Tuesday Cabinet met, a^ resolved to 
resign The Queen bad not been prepared for this cata- 

ropteandwa^ completely upset by it. 

wrief were very great. In her interview with Lord JoJin 
lussell she was all the time ^ ’ “^sday 

dined in her own room, and ^ 

evening. Melbourne advised her to send for the , 
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on Wednesday morning she sent for him. By this time 
she had regained her calmness and self-possession. She told 
him that she was very sorry for what had occurred, and for 
having to part with her Ministers, particularly Lord Mel- 
houme for whom she felt the warmest regal’d, and who had 
acted an almost parental part towards her. The Duke was 
excessively pleased with her behaviour and with her frank¬ 
ness. He told her that his age and his deafness incapa¬ 
citated him from serving her as efficiently as he could desire, 
and that the leader of the House of Commons ought to be 
her Prime Minister, and he advised her to send for 1 eel. 
She said, ‘ Will you desire him to come to me ? ’ He told 
her that he would do anything; hut, he thought, under the 
circumstances, it would be better that she should write to him 
herself. She said she would, but begged him to go and 
announce to Peel that he might expect her letter. This the 
Duke did, and when Peel received it, he went to the Palace 
(in full dress according to etiquette), and received her com¬ 
mands to form a Government. She received him (though 
she dislikes him) extremely well, and he was perfectly 
satisfied. 

While the Tories were rejoicing in their victory, the 
Whigs, greatly exasperated, were already beginning to medi¬ 
tate the organisation of a strong Opposition, and providing 
the means of carrying on an effectual war against the new 
Government. They do not choose to look upon their expul¬ 
sion as attributable to the defection of their allies, but as 
the work of the Tories upon a mere party question, and that 
a very unjustifiable one, and treated in a very unjustifiable 
maimer. I met Ellice and Labouchere in the street, and 
found them full of menace and sinister prediction, and to 
my assertion that all would go well and easily, they shook 
their heads, and insisted that the conduct of their opponents 
entitled them to no forbearance, and that finding none, their 
difficulties and emhaiTassments would be very great; and I 
found iu other quarters that there is a disposition to rally 
and marshal the party, and commence offensive warfare; but 
others of the Whigs entertained no such views, and looked 
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uDon the game as quite lost for the present; and in point of 
fact nothing is settled, fixed, combined, or arranged as ye , 
and there has not been time to ascertain the disposition 

Sots 5 whlcMtt LpossMe 

Oneen insisted upon keeping the ladies of her honseboia. 

Peel objected, but agreed 

Vieo-cred her to see the Duke oi vvemut, , w^re 

Sfe Duie - Hn. together. He^.^, — 

this gooe to the PaUee mth Lord As 

endeavoured to ^esdred not to give 

lier firm and minoveable, and not o y jaroii- 

way, hut prepared with answers to aU t 

meats in support ot her determmatron. ^tey toM he 

And when they still I 

case had been reversed, tha y ^^Ybomne would not 

stlSThTilttoTsult his friends; and a meeting took 

place at his house yesterday afternoon. 

1 [Lord AsUey, then a Sit ke was 

"ISfdt1hiy®Sy 0^e.°Zri Melhomne’s niece, and this circum¬ 
stance probably induced Peel to invoke his assistance.] 





In tlxe meantime tke old Ministers were apprised ot the 
lifficulty that had occurred, and Lord John Iiussell,who 
knew that there was a meeting at Peel’s to consider what 
was to he done, entreated Melbourne, if the thing was broken 
off upon this difficulty, not to give any advice, but to call 
the Cabinet and have a general consultation. At nine in 
the evening he was summoned to a Cabinet at Melbourne’s 
house, and from this he inferred that negotiations with Peel 
had closed. The ministers were collected from all quarters: 
(Hobhouse from dinner at Wilton’s, Morpeth from the 
opera), and Melbourne laid before theni a letter from the 
Queen,' written in a bitter spirit, and in a strain such as 
Elizabeth might have used. She said, ‘ Do not fear that I 
was not calm and composed. They wanted to deprive me of 
my Ladies, and I suppose they would deprive me next of my 
dressers and my housemaids; they wished to treat me like a 
girl, but I will show them that I am Queen of England! 
They consulted, and a suggestion was thrown out that Lady 
NormanbyCand some other I think) should resign. This 
was overruled, as was a proposition oF John Russell’s, that 
the Queen should require from Peel a precise statement of 
the extent of his demands. The end was, that a letter was 
composed for her, in which she simply declined to place the 
Ladies of her household at Peel’s discretion. This was sent 
yesterday morning; when Peel wrote an answer resigning 
his commission into Her Majesty’s hands; but recapitulating 
everything that had passed. When the difficulty first arose, 
Peel asked her to see the Duke ; she acquiesced; he fetched 
him, and the Duke was with her alone. The Duke it was 
who argued th& priwiplB with her—Peel had touched upon 


its application. 

It was speedily known all over the town that the whole 
thing was at an end, and nothing could surpass the excite¬ 
ment and amazement that prevailed. The indignant Tories 
exclaimed against intrigue and preconcerted plans, and 
asserted that she refused to part with any of her Ladies, and 
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,Kile the Whige e"f .<>"‘ ^Tt ttoded to make a 

thoroashdeaxaaee to^Phmotj^hm^t^^^ 

lieT social comfort. ■ ^ ..poT’lte of their- own defec- 

part keen terribly alarmed ^ “„a p Peard at 

Ln, instantly made overtnres to the^h.^^ 

Brooks’s that Ward had "‘^L^sion, ercept 

and proposed a reconci la ion Question. There ap- 

that Ballot shonld be made “ "a, Eadioals, 

peared no disposition to “^QUt any con- 

who, they were convinced, wonld join them wrthont y 

"“rUie meantime herd Melbonrne and Lord John BnstoU 

went to the Queen, who « ’“'q‘^^ been for 

the latter commg from her . ’ uud ended 

an hour with the Qneem. she told me to ^ 

by saying. ‘ I have stood by yon, y p resolved to 

I, ^?ey thought hm case a good °to ppu 

standbyto. Sochw^ he s 

case as reported to me by -p,,session was ttat Peel 

party yesterday mornmg, an impolitic in 

bad been unreasonable „rnnnds Isfevertbeless 

breaking oB the negotiation on such ^^nnda 

I bad some misgivings, because I ^ ^aing liarsb 

"WeUington unbkely to concur m ^ ^ ^ 

towai-ds the Queen. orill-considcMd in a pohtol ee , 
the assertion was at ‘he same time » 
bad required tbe dismissal o _ 

defended instead of denying tbis, ^ ^ p ePg 

fact to Have been so; and 

bebaviourbadcreateda^ong 

^m in tbe clear tbe impression on Per 

language o£ liei iette intended to be stown 

mind was that i^e contrary, that they 

to Per feePngs and wisPes, but 

meant to abuse tbeir power jformanby and 

WPt I nut tbe question directly to Lord .^o 
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Ben Stanley, and they both declared that the Queen’s under¬ 
standing was that tire demand for power to dismiss tlie 
Ladies was unqualified by any intimation of an intention not 
to exercise that power to tlie utmost extent; that she 
believed they were coTl to be talicn from her, and under this 
impression she had sent her ultimatum by which the whole 
thing was terminated. But I had afterwards a corrversation 
with Lord Wharncliffe, who gave me arr account of all that 
had passed, placed the matter in a very difterent light, and 
proved beyond a doubt that there was no lack of deference' 
and consideration on the part of J?eel, but, on the contrary,, 
the clearest indication of an intentioir and desire to consult 
her wishes and feeliirgs iir every respect, and that, instead of 
a sweeping demand for the dismissal of ct'll her Luidres, he 
had approached that subject with delicacy and caution, and 
merely suggested the expediency of some partial changes, 
for reasons (especially when taken with other things) by nO' 
means insufficient. So little disposition was there on the- 
part of Peel to regard her with distrust or to fetter her 
social habits, that when she said, ‘ You must not expect me 
to give up the society of Lord Melbourne,’ he replied that 
‘ Nothing could be further from his thoughts than to inter¬ 
fere with Her Majesty’s society in any way, or to object to 
her receiving Lord Melbourne as she pleased, and that he 
should always feel perfectly secure in the honour of Loi'd 
Melbourne, that he would not avail himself improperly of 
his intercourse with her.’ When she said that she should 
like to have Lord Liverpool about her, he immediately 
acquiesced, and proposed that he should be Lord Steward, 
and he suggested certain other persons, whom h(3 said he 
proposed because he believed they were personally agree¬ 
able to her; but when he began to talk of ‘ some modifi¬ 
cation of the Ladies of her household,’ she stopped him 
at once, and declared she would not part with any of 
them. Thenceforward this became the whole matter in 
dispute; but there had been some circumstances even in the 
first interview which Peel and the Duke regarded as. 
ominous and indicative of her having been primed as to the 
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part she should play. The principal of these was an 
Ln of her desire that there should he no d^ssoluUon of 
Parliament. This surprised Peel Tery much, but he on y 
replied that it was impossible for him to come to any de- 
teLination on that point, as he might be beaten on one of 
the first divisions, in which case it would be inevitable. It 
wiTndeed the fact of his taking the Government with a 
ZoHty in the Souse of Commons which was his principal 
aro-ument for desiring the power of dismissing e a les, or 
S: of changing the household, that be migh no be 
said give to the world the spectacle of a Court entirely 

some changes might be necessary m her household, she 
would find him in all the arrangements anxious to meet 
her wishes and consult her feelings. Notwithstanding her 
assurance to Melbourne that she was calm, she was ^ 

oxcited, though still preserving a beeommg digni y m 

myself that there had been a complete 
misunderstanding, which 1 think, as it was, might have been 
cleared up if there had been less precipitation and moie 
openness Ld further endeavours to explam what was doubt¬ 
ful or ambiguous, I began to turn in my mind whether 
sle hLg could not be done to avert the impendmg danger 
W renew the negotiation with Peel while it was stiU time 
Labouchere had had a conversation with Graham, who had 
him, much as Wharncliffe bad r we came 

pla'ced. I accordingly o^^- 

cndcavoni toperanade Mdboninc to see tU Me of Well g^ 
.nd talk it OTCr ma lim ; ke would at all events learn 
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the exact truth as to what had passed, which it most esseu- 
tiallT behoves him to Imow before he takes upon himself the 
responsibility of advising the Queen and of meeting Parlia¬ 
ment once more with all the necessary expiations how and 
why he is still Minister, and from the Duke likewise he 
woL learn what really is the a— of Peed and liis party, 
and what the real extent of their intended demands upon 
the Queen. He, and he alone, can enlighten her and paerfy 
her mind; and if he is satished that there has been a mis¬ 
apprehension, and that Peel has required nothing but what 
sS ought to concede, it would be Hs duty to advise her 
once more to place herself in Peel’s hands, rhm is the only 
solution of the difficulty now possible, and this course, if he 
has sufficient wisdom, firmness, and virtue to adopt it, may 
still avert the enormous evils which are threatened by the 
ruptiiro of tlie pending’ arraiigcinents. 
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CHAPTER VI- 

The migs retain the 

Ministers—Lord Biougham - ^ ^l^ain’s great Speech on the 

State of Affairs in ft*"?®'!?Mom Modera^^^^^^ of the 

Crisis-Duhe of fttui-ns to Parliament-Disappoint- 
GrandBuLe Alexandei^M^aMay to HoUand House 

ment of the Eadicals e -^a Position of the Whigs—^Downton 

-Anecdotes of George S^^-^Jf^gr-Oastles on the Wye- 

Oastle—Payne Kiught-Malv»nT^y^^^^_^^^^^^^ 

Tintern Ahhey-Bath—Salnh 0 of 

Hastings-Violent Spee^ of Lords-Lord 

Welhngton-Lord fHis fantastic Oondnct-Pauper 
Brongham attacks Lord NoimanDy rus 

School at Norwood. 

,r 1 Hi 1839 —Tie Cabinet met jesteiday, and rc- 
, ^ ! *,t fte Goeernment again! tiey hope to .nterest 

the people in the Queen’s gnarrel, 4j to 

the Radicals they nineteen can 

onertnin =• 8“^ “ Government M>d legislation are indu- 
momentous matte Ladies of the Bedchamber, 

eneed hj her Wer that Par- 

Themigs resi.ne~ su:i lehiiey deemed 

bameutary support tor tueii Government without 

necessary, difficulties which compelled them 

the removal ^ the Queen to exercise 

to resign, for the p L interference in the choice 

her pleasure withon y making the private 

etao Miesot herWehoM^J^sm 

gratification of the Q ^ ^ -^ig doctrine and prac- 

considerations; soraew^ ^ qTiestion of unfettered choice, 

r' d'IS r'e - on’ “ 
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REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Wd be wron? and inexpedient for any Minister to ex¬ 
ercise tbe right, unless in a case of great necessity, I think 
every Minister must have the power of advising the Queen 
to remove a Lady of her Court, in the same way as he is 
admitted to have that of removing a man. Notwithstanding 
the transaction of 1812, and Lord Moira’s protection of 
Georc^e IV. in the retention of his household, it is now per¬ 
fectly established in practice that the Eoyal Houseliold is at 
the discretion of the Minister, and it must be so because he 
is responsible for the appointments; in like manner he is 
responsible for every appointment which the Sovereign may 
make • and should any of the Ladies conduct herself in such 
a manner as to lead the public to expect or require her dis¬ 
missal, and the Queen were to refuse to dismiss her, the 
Minister must be responsible for her remaining about the 
Eoyal person. 

The pretension of the Queen was not merely personal, 
pro Uc vice, and one of arrangement, but it went to th.e 
establishment of a principle unlimited in its application, for 
she declared that she had felt bound to make her stand where 
she did, in order once for all to resist the encroachments 
which she anticipated, and which would lead, she supposed, 
at last to their insisting on taking the Baroness Lehaen her¬ 
self from her. In a constitutional point of view, the ease 
appears to me to he mnch stronger than in that of a Queen 
Consort, for the Minister has nothing to do with a Queen Con¬ 
sort ; he is not responsible for her appointments, nor for the 
conduct of her officers, and she is a fame sole possessed of 
independent rights which she may exercise according to her 
own pleasure, provided only that she does not transgress the 
law. It was a great stretch of authority when Lord Grey 
insisted on the dismissal of Lord Howe, Queen Adelaide’s 
Chamberlain ; hut he did so upon an extraordinary occasion, 
and when circumstances rendered it, as he thought, abso¬ 
lutely necessary that he should make a public demonstration 
of his influence in a Court notoriously disaffected to the 

Eeform Bill. ^ ^ 

The origin of the pi'esent mischief may be found in the 
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objectioBable composition of tbe Eoyal HouseboM at tbe 
Accession. Tbe Queen knew nobody, and was leady to take 
any Ladies that Melbourne recommended to ber. He ought 
to have taken care that tbe female part of ber bonsebold 
sLuld not have a political complexion, mstead of making E 
exclusively Whig as, unfortunately for ber, be did ; nor is 
it little matter of wonder that Melbourne sbou d have con¬ 
sented to support ber in sucb a case, and that be and bis 
colleagues should have consented to act the 
malous, unconstitutional part they have done. While they 
really believed that she bad been ill-used, 
they should be disposed to vindicate and protect her; but 
^fter tbe reception of Peel’s letter they must have doubted 

whether there bad not been some misapprehension on both 

Ides and they ought in prudence, and in justice to her, even 
against ber own feelings, to have sifted the matter to t e 
bottom, and have cleared up every existing doubt before tb^^ 

Lcided on their course. But to have met as a Cabinet, 

Ld to have advised ber what answer to send to tbe man 
who still held her commission for forming a Government, 

■ upon points relating to its formation, is utterly anomalous 
and unprecedented, and a course as dangerous as unconsti- 
tuLnaU Tbe danger has been sufficiently exempted m 
Represent case; for, having necessarily bad no personal 
co-nisance of tbe facts, they incurred the risk of 
ffice upon mistaken grounds, as in this instance has been 
tbe case. 8he might be excused for her * 

exact limits of constitutional propriety, and for Ler^too 
precipitate recurrence to tbe counsels to which she bad been 
Lcustomed; but they ought to have explained to ber, tba 
until Sir Eobert Peel bad formally and finally resigned bis 

iMeffioumoexp^aw^ytbiso^ 

Minister; and that He and Ms 
iiim so; tliat iie was ^ slioiild convey her final 

coUeagues pToperly adv^d I can’t imagine 

deciaon. Zrsmt in refusing Peel’s demands became their 

Mom wb^&ey advLd the letter in which it was conveyed. I know 

not why more was not made of this part of the case. ^ 

TOIi. I- 
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commission into lier hands, they oonld tender no advxce, and 
that her replies to him, and her resolutions with regart to 
his proposals, must emanate solely and spontaneously from 
herself. As it was, the Queen was in communication with 
Sir Eohert Peel on one side, and Lord Melbourne on the 
other, at the same time; and through them with both their 
Cabinets; the unanimous resolutions ot the former being by 
her conveyed to, and her answer being composed by, the 
latter. The Cabinet of Lord Melbourne discussed the pro¬ 
posals of that of Sir Eobert Peel, and they <ii^ated to the 
Queen the reply in which she refused to consent to the advice 
tendered to her by the man who was at i/wi/; mommit her 
Minister, and it was this reply which comimlled him to resign 

the office with which she had entrusted him. , „ , 

Jfa?/ 1?A —Lord Tavistock went on Saturday to Buck- 
ino-ham Palace ; found Melbourne was not ther(i, and followed 

him to his house, where the Cabinet was sitting. He wrote 
him a letter, in which he said that he had seen, the Duke, 
and that his impression was that there hadbetm a, misunder¬ 
standing between Peel and the Queen; and suggested to 
Melbourne that he should see the Duke, who was very willing, 
if he pleased, to talk the matter over with him. _ This letter 
was taken in to the Cabinet, and they discussed its contents. 
Melbourne was not indisposed to see the Duke; hut, after a 
careful consideration of Peel’s letter, they ca,mo to tho con¬ 
clusion that there was no difference hetweim the (iueen’s 
statement to them and Peel’s to her, and, tberofore, no mis¬ 
conception to correct. The Chancellor aecordingdy gave his 
opinion, that there was no ground for an interview between 
Melbourne and the Duke; so then ended the last hopi^ ot a 

readjustment. . . ^ 

The question (they say) was all along one of ynne/bpley 
and never of the application of the principle; hut the extra- 
ordinary paxt of it is that they admit that the principle is not 

X ijoxd Grey was at Melliourne^s Irouse; Melboame sent lor liim, and 
ponsiilted liim, and lie remained in anotlier room while tlie Oahinet was m 
deliheration. Lord Grey took it up very warmly, and was Btrongly lor ^ 
supporting the Queen, saying they could not do otherwise. 
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xnaiutainable,yet declare tkat they were bound as gentle¬ 
men, when the Queen had recourse to them, to suppoit hex. 

Thi^ is strange doctrine in Whig mouths. They have, m 
my opinion, abandoned then- duty to the country and to the 
Queen and they ought to have been impressed mth the 
pai-amount obhgation of instructing her in ^ 

scope of her constitutional obligations and duties, and the 
limits of her constitutional rights, and to have advised hei 
what she ought to do, instead of upholding her in doing 
that which was agreeable to her taste and 

la the meantime Brougham wrote a violent letter to 
Lord Tavistock, imploring him, while it_ was still time, to 
arrest the perilous course on which his friends had entered 
and full of professions of regard for him and his. Tavistock 
went to him in the evening, found him in a state of furious 
excitement, abusing the Ministry greatly, and many of them 
by name in the grossest terms, and pouring forth a tor 
rent of invective against men and 

he became more cool, and half promised that he would not 
speak at aU; but when he learnt, what he was not aware 
of, that Lord Spencer was come to town and would be in 
the House of Lords, he broke out agam, and said that it 
they had brought him up to support that miserable rotten 
concern, he must speak. Lord Spencer was not, however 
brought up by them; he knew nothing of passmg even^ts til 
he read them in the ‘ Times’ on Saturday, at Barnet, and 
his reflexion on them was, that if he should be sent foi, he 
should advise the Queen to send for Peel again and concede 
the noint. He is now, however, disposed, in ease of need, to 
defend his friends in the House of Lords; but if they can 
secure Brougham’s silence as the price of his, the Ministers 

wiU be glad enough to pair them off. ^ 

Mav mil.—At Mickleham (for Epsom) from Tuesday to 
Eriday, and, of course, nothing done, written, heard, or 
thouoht of, save and except the Derby. The explanations 
went off on the whole, very well, without acrimony, and 
as satisLtorily as the case allowed. Peel’s speech was 
excellent (though Lord Grey did not approve of it, and re- 
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netted ..ot the power to eoewe. it) ...d without any 

Ippearauce of ai-t or deiteritj he contoved to steel Huouoh 

“S^he dimeult points and to justify hnnsell without sajmg 
oXU tae . Oueen. Lord Jolin Eussell was 

a word offensive to the 

very nervous, feeble and ineftective. lu tbe othci House 
Melbourne made, as all allow, a capital speech; Claienc on, 

a good and fair jnd^, D^he ^ 

':JZ tota.“eiih;biting such undoubted uiaihs of cadu- 
Lt- it did not, howeror, read ill. Melbourne made one 
adLsion. for which Lord John Eussell wan very aup with 
Hm and that was ot the • einoncous impression on the 
oTe’enl mind, because his argument wan tliat there was no 
^ 1 t! • Lord Grey and Lord Spencer would either ot 
Tu^ave spohen, hut it was deemed better ^ey ^hcuU ii^^^ 
or Brougham would have been uiiniu«/,led, and as it vvas lit 
adhered to bis engagement to Lord Tavistoch and lie d m 

pele He had said, yon let off Althorp or old Grey, 1 

Jmw 1 si —Laid up with the gout and C03ifined to my 

room" ten days, re^y ill and ntterly disinolmod to iwrde. 

Holhing new ot ooi,sequence, bnt little “Yte”' 

ftnl throwing light on the recent transaction, and all tend- 
te hTfaml conelnslou. In the meantinm Par hjment 
„e°t. bnt nothing has been done. Lord John Bnssell began 
hy deferring the Education question, which he wiU be 
obliged to abandon, for tbe Church has risen up imd put 
forth all its strength against it, and havi.ig been joined b) 
the Wesleyans, will, without difficulty, defeat it. _ ihe 
Bishop of London made a most eloquent philippic against it 
at Exeter Hall the other day. Government have brought in 
another Jamaica Bill, not very different from Peels pio- 
posed measure, and which they will probably contrive to 

The Eadicals have been again hestirring themselves,^ and 
trying to turn the present occasion to account and extract 
sXe'concessions from the Government. Wai;burtoii h^ 

been in communication with Lord John Eussell, an J 
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expect some declarations from Mm and Melbourne of tbeix 
future intentions, and some indications of a s 

wayonsomeof tbefavourite Eadical measures ^;lb«mne s 
intention was to be elicited by certain questions of wbicb 

Lord Wincbelsea gave notice, and wbmb e ^^ ^ 
last nigbt, as to the principles on 

was to be conducted. Melbourne replied in a very guarded 
and somewhat didactic style, but, so far from evincing any 
dSosXto make Eadical concessions, be intima ed with 
tlcSt clearness that be was resolved to make none 
whatever, and that he would not sacrifice his conscientiou 

convictions for any political or party purpose. 

After this, up got Brougham, and that boiling torient ot 
ra.f disdain, and hatred, wMch had been dammed up upon 
a former occasion when he was so unaccountably muzzM, 
brohe forth with resistless and overwhelming force. He 
spoke for three hours, and delivered such an omtion as no 

other man in existence is capable of: ^ YiTexecu- 

desmn but of superhuman eloquence and mas J 

availed tl. Ministers ,ith a storm of mvectoe 
ana'ridicale; and, trlile he enveloped to perro^ m » 
« ptoieology of pretended loyalty and dev^mn, he 

attaehed the Qneen herself with nnsparmg XTe histjw 
went at length and in minute detail mto the whole history 
of the reeeit transaction, drew it in its trne oolonrs. and 
oxnosed its origin, progress, and motives, and thus he laid 
Swt the aris^Zfalseho^s hy which 
made to delude and agitate the country. If jei® posm ^ 
to treat this as a party question his ^ ^ 

powerful party ^ibary, -rit of this 

:;^rrt^awdea^ 

!iinciples of undoubted authority and unerring apphcatiom 
SrC of Wellington rose 

sneeeh replete with moderation and dignity, he ^stained 
ireitelng npon the past, hnt fastened npon Melbomne s 
from P f naderstand that as long as he 

a^to” toh ;rinoiples as he had then declared he would 
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L govemrf by, he might appeal to Priiament eo„Me„% 
for support. . ways pro- 

Thesetln-eespeeclres toT^^^^^^^^ 

daced a P“‘et »tra«« a,t a TOgae 
“*■ >5o,me,’ and toy (oe protend) 

eipretown ah 1 " something, though they Imow 

to tlunh t“ .scetoed by the Tory Lords 

notwliat. Bio to ‘ B vociferous clieering tlirougliout, 
"oXrr:Sit at’the'ooneluoion. But the Dpheh 

:irrot enppmt to ^"ei:-: 

‘^:.ri’the Luhe-s boi^^ to 
E,ensomeofh.sroal^«nme hon„ht to 

wliilst Oe't T^roolvS s tliBy ^ ■ i i i i 

male of it, at tlie Carlton tliey were in tlu. Hanie 

'to interpret Melbourne's caaitions i:unl)ip'ni lies. ^ 

1 _ 1 , iv/f aIIiatitho nu'Uiut to Siiy Im ’vvonul 

ever, were clear enougb. . , l \.\Yn on tlie 

■gone further,; 

toh“ Wdh'are no vexations opposiK.m to tear; bnt Jm 
meanino was made still mote elear, I'ov he told my 10 lu 
Stln that .it was of the b-atost 

Mplboiirne to Ms declaration, and tbat « . .y ^ -i • i 

“1 L help the Queen ont of the ^ 
sJwas placed.’ He I 00 I .8 to the_ Crown of 
wants to uphold it and not to immsh Ur ; ^ ^ 

care to achieTe a Tory triumph at the oxpcusc of 
Tory nrinciple: he thinks the Monarchy is in (laaigu, an 
he LI that the danger may ho 
enduring the existence o«ej..eto, 


them of all power to do evil, ^uu 
instonments of good 

SriSle :"vride se;»ation of parties, and the 

adoption of extreme measures 

many who have no natural bias that way. I entirely cone 
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w]+li Mm and if it were possible to restore mattms to some- 

the sh^te they in before the Bedohneabj 

tmng ^ T1 • notliiiiff so desirable 

“‘a’nndthe Eadicels ehonld be famished 

““iteirtS'ermtSihe Alexander ■ a,ent a»y ato 

7 f ^nJe three weeks, wMck has been distmgnisbed bj 

“ "Si ' :ei:S— 

he has — 

Lr^ P—; ,LleM "derttte^S 

iTeTembered Ms telling me that he wMeri 

+ +r, La reduced to ‘ Grote and Ms wife, after wMeli i 

SdL eapect to see him declare himself 
Grote’s tooorite n.easn« and the darlmg object of the 

_Mtmanla;’s was a very able speech and a good 
the mig fcaemment, and ^ he h^ ^ 
1 ^ % TtallAt he is not inconsistent. On Sir H. 

W’s motion 4e other night (for giving Yotes for counties 

on the 13th March, 1881.] 
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to ten-pouud houseliolders), Jolan Bussell spoke out, tliougk 
ill a, reforming tone, and tlirew tlie Badicals into a paroxysm 
of and disappointment. The Tories had heard he was 

<.oing to giTe way, and Peel, who is naturally suspicious and 
distrustful, believed it; hut when _he found would no 
Clive way, nor held out any hopes for the tutuie, 1 eel nailed 
him to that point and spoke with great force and effect 
This debate was considered very daniaguig to Wings and 
Eadicals, and likely to lead to a dissolutioii--hrst, of Parlia¬ 
ment and then of Government. But the Badicals are now 
adopting a whining, fawning tone, have dropt that of bluster 
and menace, and, having before rudely insisted o_u u xmghty 
slice of the loaf, are now content to put their tails between 
their legs and swallow such crambs as they can get. Peel 
has written and published a very stout letter, in reply ^ 
Shrewsbury declaration presented to him, in which, he de¬ 
fends his recent conduct, and declares he will never take 

office on any other terms. 

Notwithstanding Lord John Bussidl s spoiHili on lleet- 
wooPs motion, aiffi Melbourne’s anti-movom.<.mt;_(lcclaration 
in the other House, they have to their eternal disgrace sue- 
cumbed to tlie Eadicals, and sQiuMr/tnl iiiiiO niaJcmg 

Ballot an o|)en question, for Joint EaBsell t am sorry, I 
thouo-ht he would have been stouter. The Badicals are ful 
of emiltatioii, and the Government undorlingH, wlio care not 
on what terms they can retain their places, axe very joyful. 

I rode with Howick yesterday for a long tim<'. and ta,lk(Ml it 
over with him. He pretended it was no concession after 
Yivian’s being allowed to vote last year, and hi^ owned that 
he considered the question as virtually carruM; he is him¬ 
self moderate and means still to vote against it, secs all the 
danger—not so much from Ballot itself as from its inevitable 
train of consequences—and still consents to abandon the 
contest. I asked him, if ho was not conscious that it was 
only like buying off’the Piets and Scots, and that fresh 
demands would speedily follow with rcdouhkd confidence; 
and he owned he was. It may prolong for a brief period the 
sickly existence of the Government, and if a dissolution cornea 
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Whio-s and Radicals may act in concert at tlie 
speedily t to go on witt tlie present 

elections ; but ^ ensue, and then there 

Parliament fresh demands wi y j v„p„c]a. It is a base 
must be fresh concessions oi ano whom and them- 

and disgustmg ^^^J'litual hatred and contempt. 

selves Ho.se from Tuesday till Tburs- 

June I4itlu Melboiiriie came one day, 

aay-not particularly some stories 

but was not in spin . younger days, 

ot Geovge selwj., «Kom be had “ ^Xs. He L 

and many o£ ’'*‘X°„?«St'5a"tJ and delibeiation in 
scribes him as a man of » g . mirth by his -wit 
speaking, and, after exciting ex ra 

and drollery, gently smiling an ^ ^ag much 

pleased.- The oH ^X^^tr^ho iLowilg that he 

discontented with his _ strictly tied up the 

was in debt and a spendthri , ^ Parliament, 

property : he tried to ^ords for the 

and had a BiU brought m o ^ 

purpose. George Selwyn said, _ 

loiLd a miracle, for he has converted the Jew 

Old to the New Testament. Priday last by 

Tune Mth, Ludlow.-l left ^j^okiig town I 

vailroad, went to Wol« then* to this 

ever sa.), and XtSvJat a qnW-past nine- This 
place, where I y^ e, Palt horns 

journey takes jlos ^ pgg_of wbicb thirty-four by road. 

MgenUh to Lndlow is very strihing and 

commands *?'™n I saw Lord Tavistoot, who 

The day before I loft twn ^ 

told me divers things, I “ tmcstion, and he 

John to consent to matmg BaUot an openj™= 

replied, that nothing else “hXaJ of the Mimsteis-he 
tioB of the Government, and that Hires ol tne 

S not say "l "^1 ™ 

Ttto iTi^pl" emls of that catastrophe whichhrohe 



up tte embryo Government or x'eei unu luuuguu oim-iu ouok 
again: unable to go on independently and as they desire to 
dOj they are oblig'ed to truclilOj and are scpree/ed into com¬ 
pliances they abhor, and all this degradation they think 
themselves bound to submit to because the principle on which 
their Government stands, and which predominates over all 
others, is that of supporting the Queen. No Tory Govern¬ 
ment ever ventured to dissociate its support of the Queen 
from its measures and principles as a party, in the way these 
men do. htacanlay made his hrst re-appearaut<c in the Ballot 
debate in a speech ol nnci^nal merit, but 1 ecd and Graham 
complimented him on his return amongst them. 

I am greatly delighted with this country, which is of sur¬ 
passing beauty, aud the old Gastle of Gudlow, a noble rniii, 
and in ^ rninons perfection.^ On Saturday i explored the 
Castle and walked to Oakley Park, Ilohert Clive’s, who is 
also the owner of the Castle, which he bought of the Crown 
for 1,500L The gardens at Oakley Parle are very pretty and 
admirably laid out and kept, aud tire park is full of fine 
oaks. Yesterday I walked and rode over the hills above 
Ludlow, commanding a pariornmic prospect of the country 
round, and anything more grand and picturesque I never 
beheld. But above all, the hills and woods of Bownton 
Castle, with the mountains of Badnorshirc! in the distance, 
present a scene of matchless beauty well worth coming from 


London to see. 

June 28th, Dellury.—l rode to Bownton Castle on Mon¬ 
day, a girncrack castle and bad house, built by Pay ne Ivnight 
an epicurean philosopher, who after building the castle weir 
and lived in a lodge or cottage in the park: there lie died 
not without suspicion of having put an end to himself, whid 
would have been fully conformable to his notions. He was 
sensualist in all rvays, hut a great and self-(;ducatod seholai 
His property is now in Chancery, because he chose to mak 
his own will. The prospect from the windows is beautifu 
and the walk through the wood, overhanging the riv( 
Teme, surpasses anything I have ever seen of the kind. . 
is as wild as the walk over the hill at Chatsworth, and muc 




1 If 

jgg93 LUDLOW, 3IALVEEN, BOSS. 

.ills of " .«;s aloo. t.e 

Derbyshire moois. T 1 ^ murmuring stream, 

and now rises abovetb ^ nfher bill as lofty and wild, 

and immediately opposie IS an and chestnut 

both covered with the finest 
-which push out their gnarled .ote 

tastic shapes, and grow ou o ^ ‘ Yesterday I came 

most luxuriant and picturesque i o ^ well kept, 

here, a tolerable place with no pie * ^ ^ -^rery pretty 

Bot without handsome trees, and surrounded by a y P 

country. . , _TRp+m’ned to Ludlow yesterday; 

June 28th, Mahetn. T „aburT to Malvern won- 

came here to-day: the road 'om Eastnor 

derfifily fine, and nothing grander than the vie 

Dastle. tr . _ staved at Malvern two days, 

Mly 8rd, Troy o«s . overhang the place 

clambering to the top of tke hdl^^ 

(for town it IS not), from . „. the prospect is grand 

a rich but curious and interesting 

from its great extent, iheie ^ handsome 

church there, formerly f J the way to Led- 

gateway. I came through as gojaething like Belvoir 

bury, exceedingly fine, and the c p it. Nothing 

particular in tte load tx ^ , muddiest state : tMs was 

Lt »et tie Wye. tat. alas, m e 

the abode of ‘The Man place I walked, 

Boss to Monmouth, through wh^h latter p 

und passed by a very old ™ (^ecffrey of Mon- 

heard, is said to have beea the aWe 

moutb, and they show his study. as a house 

house, imperfectly kept up an po ^^3 huilt 

re iihely W be wtase o^em never mtab^ta ^ 
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show a chair ia which a plot was coatiivcd against Charles 1. 

_that is, ^ in which the president of the consphatois is said 

to liave sat.’ The story was obscure, but I did not think it 
advisable to press the narrator for explanations. Likewise 
a cradle, which tradition assigns to Henry V. (Harry of 
Monmouth), which is evidently old enough and was splendid 
enough in a rude style to justify any such tradition; the 
only unfortunate thing is, that there is a rival cradle some¬ 
where else with the same claim. _ Mr. Wyatt, the Duke’s 
ao-ent, received me with great civility and hospil.aliiiy, liaving 
been enjoined by the Duke to make me his guest and himself 
mj cicerone. Accordingly we set forth_ on, Monday morning 
and went to Hsk Castle, a ruin of which not much is lelt 
besides a picturesque round tower; neitlier the Castle nor 
the country is very remarkable, but we brought home a 
crimped salmon, for which Hsk is iamous (and where the 
crimping is said to he a secret nnatlaimible even to the 
vendors of Wye and Severn salmon), which wan, without; 
exception, the most dainty lish I ever ate. I'i-oin Usk we 
returned to Eaglan Castle, a, most noble and heaaiLitul rum; 
there has often been a notion of restoring it, a,ml an estimate 
was made of the probable cx,peuse, whieli wan cahnilated 
at 30,000L; but the idea and tbe estima,l,e are ('([ually pre¬ 
posterous -. it would be reconstructing a vm-y unmana,geable 
house and destroying tlie finest ruin in Kiigla,ml, and the 
cost would infallibly be three times :l(),0()0^. A.s thiue had 
been a question of its restoration, I. expmsted t ;0 hnd greater 
and more perfect remains, but, though some of the a,part- 
ments may be made out, it is a vast wrc(!k. The strange 
thing is that the second Marquis ot Worcester, when his 
possessions were restored to him, and when 1-he damage 
done to the castle might easily have been repaared, sliould 
not have done it nor any of his immediate descendauts. 
Great pahis are now taken to preserve the beauties of this 
majestic fabric and to arrest the further progress of decay. 
Yesterday I rode to Goodrich Castle, stopping to see some 
remarkable views of the Wye, particularly one called Sim¬ 
mons Yat or Hock, which is very beautiful (and must he 
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much more so when the river is clear and transparent); and 
a eniions roch called the Buck-stone, which was probably a 
Bruidical place of worship, but of which nothing is positive y 
Tmown, though conjecture is busy. Good^rmh Cattle, which 
was partly battered down by the Cromwelhans 
is more ancient, and was much stronger than the latter; but, 
though not so beautiful and splendid, it is an equally curi¬ 
ous Ld interesting ruin, with many of its parts still moi 
perfect than anything at Baglan. I was exceeding y 
Lhted with Goodrich, and there was a female custos, zeatous 
and intelligent, whose husband, she told us, was eontmu- 
aUy occupied in clearing away rubbish and espo^ng ^ e 
xeLins of the old Castle. We then 

■Court, a strange kind of bastard castle built by Blore, and 
which the possessor, Sir Samuel Meyrick, has devoted to the 
exhibition of his collection of armour, 

notes of srOTUid Monging to him, on which ho has this 
30 bnt it is mimithMj otethnnguig the Wje 

aTfictag the Castle, of which it oommimda a otommg 
tiew. After being hnti-ied through the almond, ■« m 
all we were invited to inspect, we embarked in ^ boat we 
had sent up, and returned to Monmouth down the Wye 
through some beautiful scenery, but which it was too cold to 

4f/i, Clifton.-! came here last night, ^ 
having changed to S.W., and summer havi^ come with it. 

I left Troy in the morning and went to Tkntern Ab ey. 
LigloriL, which I could not describe if I would but 
which produced on me an impression similar in Jmd 
Inal I amount to that which I felt at the sight of St. 
Pieter’s. No description nor any representation of it can do 
tostice or anything like justice, to this majestic and beautiful 

ruin, such is its wonderful perfection the 

tion from every spot, and hi the minutest detah. That the 
so extensive and so uninjmed is mar- 

vellous for there can be no doubt that this Abbey mig 
:"to its former grandeur. Much been done^by 
Mr. Wyatt, the Duke’s agent, both to preserv y 







^539] bath, SALISBHEY CATHEDEAL. 

rrone to end Hs days, after many unfortunate specula- 
Lus in an office obtained from the compassion of Lord 
Bathimst Sic transit gloria mundi, and thus its frivohties 
SS for them brief hour, and then decay and are for¬ 
gotten An old woman showed me the Pump-room and tie 
teths, aU unchanged except in the habits and characters of 
their frequenters; and my mind’s eye peopled them with 
Tabitha Bramble, Win Jenkins, and Lismahago and with 
all the inimitable family of Anstey’s creation, the Ringbones, 
Cormorants, and Bumfidgets—Tabby and I^ogerd 

July Uh, Salislury.—l saw the Abbey Church at Bath 
this mOTuing, which is handsome enough, but not very re¬ 
markable, unless for the vast crowds of its tombstones m 
every part; it has been completely repaired by the coipoia 
tion at a great expense. I went to Stonehenge, of which no 
description is necessary; thence to Wilton; very fine place; 
hurried through the gallery of marbles, but looked longer at 
the pictures, which I understand, and taste bettersaw the 
gardens and the stud, and then came here went di^ctly to 
the Cathedral, with which I was exceedingly delighted, 
having seen nothing like it for extent, lightness, and ele- 
c^ance! There is one modern tomb by Chantrey which is 
terv fine, that of Lord Malmesbury, ereffied by his sister; 
but however skilfully executed or admirably designed, I 
do not like such monuments so well, nor thmi ^^em so 
appropriate to our cathedrals, as the rude effigies of knights 
Sd warriors in complete armour, with their feet on couchant 
hounds, or those stately though sometimes gaudy and fan¬ 
tastic monuments, in which, among crowds of emblematical 
devices and armorial bearings, the husband and the wife he 
side by side in the richest costume of the day, while then- 
children are kneeling around them; these, with the vener¬ 
able figures of abbots and bishops, however rudely sculp¬ 
tured give me greater pleasure to look upon than the 
Sotot productions ot EonbilW,, Metens, or Chantrcj, 
which, howCTCr toe they mey be, seem to hare no bnsmess 
there, and to intrude irreverently among the mighty dead of 

I Sumphreii CUnh<^B.-D.iAM3te:y'a Bath Guide. 




olden time. TMs cathedral is in periecu winun ana 

without; the colour of the stone is singiilarly beautiful, and 
it is not blocked up with buildings, Bisliop Barrington 
havino- caused all that were adjacent to be removiHl. The 


chapter house and cloisters are exceedingly fine, but the 
effect is spoilt in the former by great bars of iron which 
radiate in all directions from a ring attached to the siipport- 
in<- pillar and which have been put tluun (probably withont 
any necessity) to relieve it of a portion of tin. suixvrincnmbent 
weioht. It is remarkable that wberevor 1. have goms in niy 
travels, I have foiind the same complaints of the mischievous 
propensities of that silly, vulgar, vicious a,iiima.l, called the 
the beauties of natui<i ui o( <ijit, locks, 
caves,'or mountains, in rumed castles and abbeys, or aneieni 
but still flourishing cathedrals, the same invariable love o’ 
pilfering and mutilating is to be found: some laiock olf c 


nose or 


’ll finger, others deface a, frie/,e or a, inullion 5 


IJ.UO'C wx in w.- 3 .... - 

sheer love of havoc, others chip off somcc unnuuunig ;irag 
meiit as a relique or object of curiosity; but iiu^ niosl: genera 
taste seems to be that of carving names or initials, and som 
of the ancient figures are completely taliioucal with tbes 
harharoiis engravings: this propemsity 1 beliiwc^ to hcc pecii 
liar to our nation, and not to be fonml in any part of th 
Continent, where, indeed, it would probably not be pei 
mitted, and where detection and pnuishmemt would speedil 
overtake the offender. It is cinitc disgusting^to see tl 
venerable form of a knight tcnipla.i‘ or a inita'ed abb( 
scarred all over with the base patronymics of .Tones ai 
Tomkins, or with a whole alphabcjt ot tlieir initials. 

July 7th.—1 came to town yesterday from Ihisingstokc 1 
railroad; found that Lady Flora, Hastings wa,s dcaid, a,ml 
great majority in the House of Lords in favour of a,n Achhe 
to the Crown against the proposed Committc'.c of Couneil. 
Education, the Bishop of Loudon having made an ext: 
ordinarily fine speech. 

July l^th .—Hothing new; proceedings in Parliatm 
very languid. The Queen has appointed Lady Sandw: 
very dexterously, for she gets one of the favoured Paj 
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race and the wife of a Tory peer^ thereby putting an end to 
the exclusively Whig composition of the Household. This 
is a concession with regard to the principle. 

July 19th .—There have been angry debates in the Lords 
about the Birmingham -riots, chiefly remarkable for the 
excitement, so unlike his usual manner, exhibited by the 
Duke of Wellington, who assailed the G-overnnient with a 
flerceiiess which betrayed him into much exaggeration and 
some injustice. Lord Tavistock, who, although a partisan, 
is a fair one, and who has a great esteem and respect for the 
Duke, told me that he had seen and heard him with great 
pain, and that his whole tone was alarmingly indicative of a 
decay of mental power. This is not the first time that such 
a suspicion has been excited: George Villiers told me, soon 
.after he came over, how much struck he had been with the 
change he observed in him, and from whatever cause, he is 
become in speaking much more indistinct and embarrassed, 
continually repeating and not always intelligible, but his 
speeches, when reported, present much the same appearance, 
and the sense and soundness (when the reporters have lopped 
■off the redundancies and trimmed them according to their 
fashion) seem to be unimpaired. It is, however, a serious 
and melancholy thing to contemplate the possibly approach¬ 
ing decay of that great mind, and I find he.always con¬ 
templates it himself, his mother’s mind having failed some 
years before her death. It will be sad if, after exploits as 
brilliant as Marlborough’s, and a career far more important, 
useful, and honourable, he should be destined for an end like 
Marlborough’s, and it is devoutly to be hoped that his eyes 
may be closed in death before streams of dotage ’ shall 
begin to flow from them. The Tories, with whom nothing 
goes down but violence, were delighted with his angry vein, 
and see proofs of vigour in what his opponents consider as 
evidence of decay; his bodily health is wonderfully good, 
which is perhaps rather alarming than reassuring as to the 
saf ety of his mind. 

July 22nd.—1 met the Duke yesterday at dinner and had 
much talk with him. He is very desponding about the state 
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of tlie country and tte condition in wliicli the Government 
have placed it. He complains of its defenceless sitnation 
from their carrying on a war (Canada) with a peace esta- 
hlishment; consequently that the few troops we have are 
harassed to death with duty, and in case of a senons out¬ 
break that there is no disposable force to quell it; that t uv 
Government are ruled by factions, political and rehpous. 

On Saturday they had been beaten on a (luestion rolatiug to 
the Poor Laws’ of great importance; and he sa,id tliat tiioy 
must be supported in this, and extricated from the dinic.ully. 

I was glad to meet him and see (for it is sonu'. tinu^ smcc: 1 
have talked to him) whether there was any pmimpiible 
change in his manner or any symptom indicaliivi! of d(>.cay. 
Without there being anything tangible or very r(mia.rl<,ah!(q 
I received the impression that there was not (^xac.ily 1,1m 
same vigour of mind which I have been us(h 1 to admire in. 
him, and what he said did not ai)pear to me indicn l.iw^ of t,h<f 
strong sense and acuteness whmh chara,ctieris<i lum. II In' 
has no attack, I dare say he will be a,bl(^ to cniiiiimm l,o ant 
his part with effuamy for a, long time t,o conu^. 1 a,sk('(l liini 
in what manner (.lov(n'mnent woidd prosecuh'- t,lm imiuiry 
they had promised into the comhud; ol tln^ Linuiughaiin 
magistrates? He said what they ougld; to do was (,o or<h‘r 
the A.ttorn.ey-General to prosecute them fora, (corrupt neglect 
of their duty, a thing they would as soon put l.lndr hamls in 
the fire as do. Such is their position, so dop(md(ml, upon 
had men, that they are compelled to treat with the ul,moHl. 
tenderness all the enemies of the Constitution. 'rher<> <ia.n 
be no doubt that the appointments to l,lm iimgistiuc.y ha,v(i 
been fraught with danger, and made on a very monstrous 
principle. When Lord John Eussell rosolv<id a,ml a,vowed 
his resolution to neutralise the provision of tlu^ A.cli which 
gave the appointment of magistrates h) tlui Crown iuHt,ea,doi 
to the Town Council (as they had proposcsl) by l,aking tlm 
recommendations of the Council, ho incurred tb<,5 (hiiquist 

’ An instruction to tlie Committee to iul-rodmui a cliuuso allowing 
out-door relief in all cases of able-bodied pauxiers married previouHly t,o the 
■ passing, of tlie Act. 
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Sff t took on 

law to adopt a eoTirse practically inconsistent with the 

law for the express purpose of placing political power in 
p^ticular hands, to which the law intended it should not b“ 
confided; and on him, therefore, rested all the responsibiHty 

tf wh \ r®? wisely and safely exercised by the hands 
to which he determined to entrust it; and when he appoints 

must be the impression produced on aU denominations ot 
men as to his bias, and of what use is it to make professions 

crndilTcW-l"' principles and 

conduct of Chartists and associators, if his acts and appoint- 

^ ents are not in conformity with those professions ? Mr 

he says, has abandoned Chartism, and is no longer 

the man he was : but who kmows that ? For one man who 

. ^ irundred know what he was, and 

vorM wiU and can only see, if not approbation of, at least 

professed, and 

the conduct they have exhibited to the world. It is the 
r ghtful anomaly of being a Government divesting itself of 
aU conservative character, which constitutes the danger of our 
aay. As the Times,’ in one of its spirited ai-ticles, says, this 
very morning Hhat it cares not to see the Monarchy broken 

tbe~er’*^^^ 

25i;i^Lord Clarendon made his first appearance in 
the House of Lords the night before last in reply to Lord 
Sf “sh affairs, with great success and ex- 
.nt effect, and has completely landed himself as a Parlia- 
entary speaker, in which, as he is certain to improve with 
and practice, he wiU eventuaUy acquire considerable 
nence; and nothing can prevent his arriving at the highest 
Sts. He IS already marked out by the public voice for the 

fte first rnan who, m our tune, wore a long beard in the House.] 
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isrrsrj *«*«»—-io “ 

te would fill bottom a»n The GowerZut 

have at last taken u ^ , aa-nritv during the recess 

‘0 *k 'rr lole dL Sonclto,. 

-hTpr;, - rx 

gainst them 

“XdSX - tec oX. -lelute »=iuuetos 

^11 f rpqist the temptation of mating a speech, 'W ic 

XXXX the heet - « 

':;,XXt p?rf— h, ^1—It 

Tas The Duke of Wellington said it was the finest speec i 

C had ever heard in Parliament. Normanby was miserably 

feeble in reply, and exhibited, by common consent a sad 
failnre both on this occasion and on that of the Canada Bill. 
STs i unequal to the office which has been tW upon 
him Id he cannot speak upon great subjects, having n 
Solal art or power of dealing skilfufiy and 
a question. It was a very damagmg night to Gove n 
mCt as far as reputation ^ is concerned, but in no other 

1 fLord Brou-bam moved on tbe 6tb August Bye resolutions ce^umg 
the iSu policy of the Government: they were earned in the House of Lords 

hy 86 votes indispeusahles d’un Gouvernement e’est d’avoir 

cette honne renommSe qui repousse I’injustice. Quand ill» ® 

Stipute tous les crimes, les torts des autres et ceux meme de la f^ 
1 1 flp o-oTivemer, et cette impuissance doit ie conaamner 


mow. 
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way for tTiey are perfectly callous, and the public entirely 
apa^etic. Melbourne was very smart in reply to BTOugham, 
but did not attempt to deal with the question. The case, 
after aU, is not a very strong one, and, though Normanby 
was much to blame in releasing prisoners and commuting 
sentences in the manner and to the extent he did, the prin¬ 
ciple on which he acted was sound, and it has proved bene¬ 
ficial Had he known how, and been equal to the task, he 
might have made a fine defence by taking a high instead of 
a deprecatory line, and by a confident appeal to results; but 
it required more of an orator and a statesman than he is to 
handle his case with suflacient effect, and to stand up against 
such a master of his art as Brougham, backed by a^ favour¬ 
able audience. This curious and versatile creature is in the 
highest spirits, and finds in the admiration which his elo¬ 
quence, and the deUght which his mischievousness excite on 
the Tory benches and in Tory society, a compensation for 
old mortifications and disappointments. After acting Jupiter 
one day in the House of Lords, he is ready to act Scapin 
anywhere else the next; and the day after this great display 
he went to dine at Greenwich with the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge and a great party, where he danced with Lady Jersey, 
while Lyndhurst capered also with the Dowager Lady Cowper. 
After dinner they drank, among other toasts. Lady Jersey s 
health, and when she said she could not return tlianks. 
Brougham undertook to do it for her, speaking in her person. 
He said, that ‘ She was very sorry to return thanks in such a 
dress, but unfortunately she had quarrelled in the morning 
with 'her maid, who was a very cross, crabbed person, and 
consequently had not been able to put on the attire she 
would have wished, and in the difficulty she had had recourse 
to her old friend Lord Brougham, who had kindly lent her 
his best wig and the coat which he wore upon state occa¬ 
sions.’ After more nonsense of this kind, that ‘ she was very 
sorry she could not say more, hut that in the peculiar situ¬ 
ation she then was in, she could not venture to remain any 
longer on her legs.’ 

August lQth—1 went to Norwood yesterday to see Dr. 
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irrrrs-^ 

staved ai-used cUldien of poor aad vioioos patente. gene- 

Sri vin^rt tie school weak Ota sqoaM. wrtha toBdenoj 

^iven vice", ata vvitloot laving received any moral or m- 
to eveiy V , w-tL-itever • but tbe system, Tinder able 

teUectual cultivation beneficial effect on 

ttl“ ae materials, and soon elicits man.festat.ons of m- 

S omce and improves and developes the moral ta«lt.es. 
telligence, a p ,g 

When one sees wiaat is aoiiy i:4.4-ir^ 

ISble not to reflect with shame and sorrow npon the litt e, 
^^rSier the nothingness, that is accomplished when the 
material is of the best description, and the means are un¬ 
limited,—upon the total absence of any system throughont 
places of edncation, either public or private, and conse¬ 
quently at the imperfect and defective edncation which is 
Sven to the highest and richest class of society, who are 
Lught up thus stupidly at au enormous expense 
Lie knowledge, and what they do acquire, so loosely and 
incompletely as to he of the smallest possMe ^ 

one sees what is done here, it makes one think ^ 

to he done elsewhere, and then contrast the possible with 

the actual state of the case. 

1 r Afterwards Sir James Kay Skuttiewortli, Bart-. Dr. Kay was a 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Eeview of tlie Session—Ministerial Changes—Efteet of Changes in the 
Government—P Greenwich Dinner—Dover Dinner to the Duke of ^ ell- 
ington—A Toast from Ovid— Decay of Tory Loyalty—Unpopularity of 
Government-Brougham’s Letter to the Duke of Be.Dord-Ohai-aeter of 
John, Dube of Bedford—Brougham at the Dover Dinner—Brougham 
and Macaulay-The Dnke’s Decline—Duke of Welli^ton consMt^ on 
Indian and Spanish Affairs-Baron Brunnow arrives m Englan^haise 
Deports of Lord Brougham’s Death—Insulting Speeches of the Tories ^ 
Holland House—Lord Brougham and Lord Holland—The Queen s 
Marriage is announced—Bemarkahle Anecdote of the Diie of ^ eUmg- 
ton—The Mayor of Newport at Windsor—Ampthill—Lo^ John 
Bussell’s Borough Magistrates—Lord Clarendon’s Advice to his Ool- 
leagues—Prospects of the Government—Opening of the Session—Duel 
of Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. Horsman—Lord Lyndhursts Wew of Affair 
—Prince Albert’s Household—The PrivUege Question-Brmce Albert s 
Allowance—Precedence of Prince Albert-Lord John EusseU ana Sir 
Eohert Peel—Judgement on the Newport Prisoners—A Vote of Want 
of Confidence moved—The Newport Prisoners-Prinw Alberts Prece¬ 
dency—Sir Bohert Peel and his Party-Sir Bohert Peels Spwch and 
Declaration—Precedence Question—The Queen’s Marriage-^lness ot 
the Duke of Wellington—The Precedence Question settle^The Duke 
opposed to Peel on the Privilege Question—Change in the ^alth ol the 
Di*e—Prince Albert’s Name in the Liturgy— Success of Pamphlet on 
Precedence-Judicial Committee Bill-Lord Dudley’s Letters-Amend¬ 
ment of Judicial Committee—King’s Sons horn Privy Councillor^ other 

Princes sworn-The Duke returns to London-Lord Melbourne sOpmion 

on Journals. 


August lUTi, 1889.—This eventful Sessionand season has 
at length closed, Lyndhurst having wound up by a rSswmA of 
the acts of the Government, in one of those ‘ exercitations,’ 
as Melbourne calls them, which are equally pungent for 
their severity, and admirable for their lucidity. Melbourne 
made a hitter reply, full of personalities, against Lyndhurst, 
hut offering a meagre defence for himself and his colleagues. 
Those who watch the course of events, and who occasionally 
peep behind the curtain, have hut a sorry spectacle to con- 
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template:—a Government miserably weak, dragging on a 
sickly existence, now endeayouring to carry a little favour 
■vvitb. one party, now with another; so unused to stand, and 
so incapable of standing, on any great principles, that at 
last they have, or appear to have, none to stand on. Buf¬ 
feted by their antagonists, and often by their supporters, 
in Parliament, despised by the country at large,' clinging 
to office merely to gratify the Queen, while they are just 
sufficiently supported in the House of Commons to keep 
their places, and not enough to carry their measures ; for so 
meagre are their majorities, and so little do the public care 
for those majorities, or for the Ministers or their measures, 
that the Lords do not scruple to treat the Ministerial Bills 
with undisguised contempt. At the beginning of this Session, 
the weakness of the Government, and the impossibility of 
their going on, were so obvious, that the more wise and 
moderate of them began to prepare for their retirement, and 
Lord John Eussell, by tbe publication of his Stroud letter,, 
and the expression of those op)inioiis which I was the means 
of conveying to Peel, evinced his determination to make the 
dissolution of the Government ancillary to the ascendency 
of true Conservative principles. The break-up came sooner 
than had been expected, and when Ministers resigned, on 
the majority of five on the Jamaica Bill (which they need not 
have done), they acted wisely, for they were enabled to retire 
with dignity, Peel and the Opposition having been clearly 
and flagrantly in the wrong upon this particular measure— 
so wrong, that it has been, and still is, matter of astonish¬ 
ment to me why they gave battle upon it, and I suspect that 
Peel was hy no means elated at his own success on that 
occasion. However, out they went upon the Jamaica questioxi,. 
and though they fancy Peel did not really wish to form a 
Government, and that the difficulties he made wex^e only a 
pretext for escaping from his position, this is not the case; 
he had no misgivings or fears, and was quite ready to under¬ 
take the task. However, Dii$ aliter visum : the Queen kept 
Lord Melbourne, and they came back to accumulated diffi¬ 
culties, and without any augmentation of parliamentary 
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sti-ength. or poprilar sympatTiy to sustain tliem. They made 
one miserable effort, and tossed a sop to the Eadicals, by 
making the Ballot an open question, the grace and utility of 
which were entirely marred by Lord Howick’s speech, so 
that they got all the discredit of this concession without any 
compensatory advantage. They had begun the campaign 
by the abrupt expulsion of G-lenelg (nobody has ever made 
out exactly why) and by bringing over ISTormanby in breath¬ 
less haste to supersede him, without any reasonable proba¬ 
bility of his giving such an accession of vigour and capacity 
to the Government as would justify this operation, and 
accordingly as more than ordinary success was requisite for 
a man promoted under such circumstances, the deeper were 
the mortification and disappointment at his failure. The 
Irish Committee, which put him on the defence of his 
administration there, distracted his attention and disturbed 
his mind, and he turned oat to be unequal to his situation. 
His defence of himself upon Ireland was very weak, and his 
whole parliamentary conduct of colonial affairs lamentably 
inefficient. Then Mr. Spring Eice kept falling into continual 
discredit by his financial incompetence, so that day after 
day, from one cause or another, the Ministry sank in estima¬ 
tion, and got more weak and ridiculous. Of this they were 
not at an unconscious, and it was settled that something 
was to be done, though the difficulty both as to the manner 
and the matter was exceedingly great. Eice himself was 
eager to escape, and tried hard to be Speaker; but though the 
Cabinet had resolved he should be the Government candidate, 
it was found that no adequate support could be depended 
upon for him, and he was obliged, and they were obliged, to 
let Lefevre stand instead; at which Eice himself was so 
sulky that he showed his spite by contriving to arrive too 
late from Tunbridge for the division. They scrambled on 
till the end of the Session, when the changes which had long 
been discussed and battled were to take place, and then, 
naturally, came into play aU the vanity, selfishness, and 
rival pretensions, which a sense of common danger could not 
silence. In the arrangement of all these things, Melbourne 
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is said to have severely suffered, so repugnant is it to liis 
nature and habits to be the arbiter and adjuster of rival 
claims and pretensions. 

It seems to have been arranged long ago that ISTormanby 
and John Enssell should change places, ostensibly that the 
Colonial Minister might be in the House of Commons, and 
really because Normanby broke down, so that it was necessary 
to harness Lord John to the Colonial machine. Then they 
determined to send Poulett Thomson to Canada, without 
any consideration of the effect such an appointment would 
produce, either here or there, and his vacancy opened a fresh 
embarrassment about the Board of Trade. Labouchere 
having quitted the Vice-Presidency, and gone to the Colonial 
Office to work for them when they were in difficulty, was 
considered to have made a sacrifice, and he demanded as its 
reward that he should step into Poulett Thomson’s place, and 
his seat in the Cabinet. Melbourne wanted to offer the 
Board of Trade to Clarendon, and wrote to him to beg he 
would not go abroad without seeing him, and intimated that 
he had something to propose to him. On the other hand, 
Howick put in a claim for Charles Wood, and argued that 
as he had long taken a labouring oar in the boat, and in tbia 
Session, when they had got into a scrape about the Navy, 
Wood had successfully defended the G-overnment in the 
House of Commons in a very good speech,—this eminent 
service, together with a long career of usefulness, g'ave him 
a superior claim to promotion. The details of the contest 
between these various candidates I do not know, but the 
result was that Labouchere got the place, Howick and 
Charles Wood both resigned, and Clarendon had a conversa¬ 
tion with Melbourne, in which the latter informed him, not 
without embarrassment, that he had been in hopes he 
should have had the Board of Trade to offer him, but that 
Labouchere’s claim had been deemed not postponable, and 
all he had to offer him was the Mint without the Cabinet. 
Clarendon refused this with perfect good humour, though 
certainly not much flattered at the offer, and he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of putting Melbourne in possession of his thoughts. 
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botli as to Ms own position and intentions, and tne condition 
and prospects of the G-overnnient, with respect to which he 
did not mince matters, or fail to paint them in their true 
oolonrs. He explained his own desire to try himself more 
in debate than he had been yet enabled to do, to see what 
he was fit for, and in the meantime owned that he had no 
particular desire to associate himself with such a rickety 
concern. The conversation was frank and characteristic, 
.and must have been amusing. Melbourne acknowledged 
that he was quite right, and that the position of his G-overn- 
ment was such as Clarendon described it. 

ISTothing strikes one more forcibly in the contemplation of 
these things, than the manner in which the public interests 
are complimented away for the sake of individual pretensions, 
and even in this there is an apparent caprice which is inex¬ 
plicable. Glenelg, an honourable and accomplished man, is 
thrust out under very humiliating circumstances. Poulett 
Thomson, we are told, ' must have been ' Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if not Governor of Canada (a post he is by way 
of taking as a favour to his colleagues), ^he could not be 
passed over.'’ Why he could not, and in what Ms right con¬ 
sisted, it is difficult to say, nor why he is entitled to such 
amazing deference, wMle poor Glenelg was so unceremoni¬ 
ously treated. Poulett Thomson is clever and industrious, 
hut Ms elevation, when compared with that of others, and 
with his own merit, as well as original means of raising him- 
■self, exhibits a very remarkable phenomenon, and as Lord 
Spencer, his early patron, has pretty well withdrawn from 
public affairs, it is not very obvious how or why Poulett 
Thomson is enabled to render his small pretensions so largely 
available. The Duke would not believe they meant to send 
Mm to Canada, and said they had much better leave Col- 
borne there ; but this is what they fancy they can’t do, and 
that they must send out somebody who is to solve the poli¬ 
tical problem of settling the future form of government, and 
so Poulett goes to finish what Durham began. 

September Mh—The changes in the Government have 
been received with considerable indifference, nobody much 
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caring, and the generality of people finding fault with some 
or all of them. Normanby told me yesterday that he was 
fully sensible of the inconyenience of such changes, and of 
the bad effect they are calculated to produce, but that the 
appointment of Poulett Thomson was John Russell's doing, 
that he had been bent upon it, and had carried it, and as he 
(Normanby) could not consent to it, and would not be imme¬ 
diately responsible for it, nothing was left but to change' 
offices, and let the appointment of Poulett Thomson to 
Canada be Lord John^s own doing, who would thus admin¬ 
ister the affairs of the Colony with a Governor of his own 
choice. He added, that it had been originally intended (when 
he left Ireland) that he should take his present office, but 
other circumstances had obliged him at that time to go to 
the Colonies. While Normanby quits the Colonies, because 
Thomson goes to Canada (as he says), Howick (as he says) 
resigns, because Normanby goes to the Home Office. But 
the world believes that the change of the one takes plaee, 
because Normanby is unequal to the work of the Colonies, 
and the resignation of the other, because Howick was not 
himself appointed Colonial Secretary. The ostensible ground 
for the change is, that the Minister who brings forward the' 
Canada question in the House of Commons may be well 
versed in all the official details, and have immediate personal 
control over the local administration; and the excuse for 
sending out Thomson, and accepting Colborne’s resignation, 
is the necessity of appointing a Governor thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with all that has passed both abroad and at home, 
cognisant of the intentions, and possessed of the confidence' 
of the Cabinet. All this will appear to furnish inadequate 
grounds for recalling Colborne, who has acted with sense and 
vigour, albeit not pretending to be a statesman or a legis¬ 
lator. A story is told, which shows the levity of the Govern¬ 
ment people, and how they make game of what might be 
thonght matter of anything but pleasantry to them. At the 
end of the season there is always a fish dinner at Greenwich,, 
the whipper-in (Secretary of Treasury), Ben Stanley, in the 
chair; and this is on the plan of the Beefsteak Club, every- 
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body saying wbat lie pleases, and dealing out gibes and jests 
upon his friends and colleagues according to the measure of 
his humour and capacity. ISTormanby, still smarting from 
the attacks of Brougham, was made the mark for these 
jocularities, after his health being drunk thus : ^ Lord ISTor- 
inanby and the liberation of the Prisoners.^ At a sub¬ 
sequent period, Eutherford, the Lord Advocate, attacked the 
Attorney-General, and said he had long known his learned 
friend as the advocate of liberty, but he had lately seen him 
in quite a new capacity, prosecuting in the Tory fashion, 
and having people shut up in jail in all parts of the countij. 
Campbell said it was very true that he had lately had a very 
unpleasant duty to perform, and that he had been the un¬ 
willing instrument of incarcerating many of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, but that he had all along been consoled by the 
reflexion that there was every probability of his noble friend 
Lord Eormanby making a progress, during the recess, and 
letting them all out again. Normanby, however, did not 
like the witticism, and complained afterwards that the dinner 
was very dull, and the jokes exceedingly heavy. 

The Dover dinner to the Duke of Wellington,^ which 
took place the other day, did not present an agreeable spec¬ 
tacle. Brougham, who had thrust himself in among the 
party, was pitched upon, as having the best gift of the gab, 
to propose the Duke’s health, which he did in a very tawdry 
speech, stuffed with claptraps and commonplaces. It was 
a piece of bad taste to select Brougham (who had nothing to 
to do with Dover) for the performance of this office, which 
would have been more appropriately discharged by the local 
authority in the chair, although he might not have been 
able to make such a flourish as the practised orator favoured 
the company with. The Duke himself hates to be thus be- 
praised, and it is painful to see Brougham and him in any 
way connected, though for so ephemeral a purpose. The 
Duke’s health might be proposed in three lines of Ovid, 

^ [A great entertamment was given to tbe Dnlce of Wellington as Lord 
Warden of the Oinque Ports on tbe SOtli August. Lord Brougham attended 
it, and delivered an oration of the most hyperbolical panegyric.] 
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„hioh6ipress ae positioo he alls more, and p«.bahly hetter, 
than the most studied oration could do : 

Si titidos, annosque tuos numerare velimus, 

Facta premant annos. Pro te, fortissime vota 
Publica suscipimas, BaccM tibi suimmus haustus. 

« domed cot s T.y “ 

hsppeoed to he at Dorer. 

one is the decay of loyalty in the Tory party; the Tory prm- 
Il is completely destroyed by party rage No Opposi ion 
ever more rabid than this is, no people ever treated oi 
spoke of the Sovereign with such marked disrespect. They 
Lt not to care one sti-aw for the Crown its digmity, or its 
authority, because the head on which it is p aced does not 
nod with benignity to them. An example of this took place 
the other day, when at a dinner at Shrewsbury the company 
refused to drink the health of the new Lord Lieutenant, the 
Luke of Sutherland (a man not personally obnoxious), because 
the Duchess of Sutherland is at the head of the Queen s female 
household. This reproach does not apply to the leaders ot 
the party, who are too wise and too decorous to hold such 
lania-e or to approve of such conduct; ^ but is the ammu, 
which distinguishes the tail and the body, and they take no 

pains to conceal it. 

Setytemher 1th. —The result of the Cambridge and Man¬ 
chester elections proves (if any proof was wanting), how 
utterly the cause of Government is lost in the country, and 
fully confirms the report of their universal unpopularity: 
Cambridge lost by one hundred, and Manchester barely won. 
Poulett Thomson told me just before that the Liberals had 
a certain majority (for any candidate) of several hundreds. 

September Brougham h as sent to the press a letter to 

the Duke of Bedford on Education, of which he thus speaks 
in a letter to Lord Tavistock; . . . ‘I have sent my letter to 

1 TMs was before tlie BradsHaw and Eo'by exMbitions, 



the Duke to the press at Edinburgh. I wrote it ir, . 
and a half hours the day I came here; but if I am to ju£e 
u^o should not, It IS by far the best thing I ever did and 
the only eloquent. My whole heait wee in it. both from 
ffection to your eseeUent father, and to the subject. I hope 

shall be caUed to my great account before I hare done anv 
good on earth Therefore I must make a new attempt at 
having something to show.’ The production will be 
bably very good in its way and very eloquent, but the note 
IS charaeteristic-a mixture of pride and humility, hml- 
ngging an self-deceitfui. Wiiat cares lie for tlie Duke of 
Bedtord, whom he scarcely sees from one end of the year to 
he other, and why should he care ? They have very little 
m common-neither the idem velle nor idem nolle , and a 
ore uninterestmg, weak-minded, selfish character does not 
exist than the Duke of Bedford > TTa i. o i * 

plnnsibk man, without enemies, and teallj (tho^nr^o"*’ 
no thint so) without friends; and natnt.li; 3 
not thmk so, heeanse there ate many who nreLd n 

Srtrir “7® “<i »me who im’agine 

ey feel It. Vast property, rank, influence, and staticr, 

always attract a sentiment which is dignified with the name 
fiiendship, which assumes all its outward appearance 
complies with its conditions, but which is reallv hnlT J 
unsubstantial. The Duke of Bedford thinks o/nothiZ Tut 
hm own personal enjojunents, and it has long been a part of 
his system not to aUow himself to be disturbed by the nf 
cessities of others, or be ruffled by the slightest seff-denS' 
He IS affable bland, and of easy intercomse, making rItW 

H aTr f Httle 

nobod ’ ^ants or wishes of others, but grudging 

nobody anything that does not interfere with his Ln S? 

smts, and seeing with complacency those who surround Mm” . 

eth July, 

often mentioned in these Journals, and of Lord Willk* korf Tavistoct 
RusseU.] ” ''hham and Lord John 
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lap up tlie superfluities wliieli may cliance to bubble over 
from bis cup of pleasure and happiness. It is a farce to talk 
of friendship with such a man, on whom, if he were not Duke 
of Bedford, Brougham would never waste a thought. 

September iWi .—Finding the Duke of Wellington was in 
town yesterday, 1 called on him. He talked to me a great 
deal about Brougham and the Dover dinner, and told me a 
comical anecdote with reference to his giving the toast of 
the Duke’s health at the dinner. The Committee invited 
him, and, as the chairman was a man who could not speak 
at all, they, thinking it a catch to get so great an orator to 
do the o£6.ce, proposed to Brougham to give the toast of the 
night. He accepted, and then they found that Lord Guil¬ 
ford, a man of the first rank and consequence in the county, 
and therefore entitled to this distinction, was highly affronted 
at the preference of Brougham to him. They got embar¬ 
rassed, and desired to take the toast from Brougham and 
give it to Lord Guilford, and when he got down there this 
was suggested to him; but he said ‘ it could not be, for he 
had not only written his speech beforehand, but had already 
sent it to be published, so that no alteration was then 
possible.’ The consequence was. Lord Guilford would not 
come to the dinner, and he was only pacified afterwards by 
the Duke himself, who went to call upon him for the purpose 
of soothing down his ruffled plumage; this he succeeded in 
doing by telling him this story, and nothing the Duke said 
reconciled him so much to what had passed, as the fact 
of Brougham’s having written his speech beforehand. 

He told me what Brougham had said of Macaulay (whom 
he hates with much cordiality), when somebody asked if he 
was to be Secretary at War. ‘Ho, Melbourne would not 
consent to it: he would not have him in the Cabinet, and 
could not endure to sit with ten parrots, a chime of bells, 
and {iady W-.’ 

The more I see of the Duke, the more am I struck with 
the impression that he is declining ; that he is not what he 
was a year or two ago. He is vigorous and hearty, cheerful, 
lively; his memory does not seem to be impaired; he talks 
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mtK sense and energy. If anybody asserted that they saw 
symptoms of mental decay, it would be easy to deny the 
fact, and to support the denial by ready and numerous, 
^amples of his force and sagacity in discussion, or in the 
transaction of business; but nerertheless I am persuaded 
that a change has come over him, that it is graduaUy 
spreadmg more and sinking deeper, and that we must begin 
to make up our minds to the deprivation of his noble spirit 
' till of lionestj^ wisdom, and patriotism as it is.^ 

SeptemhsT dined at Holland House last night 

where, among others, were General Alava, and Sir John 
Hobhouse, the first in high glee at the termination of the 
war m Spain, and the last at the success of the Indian ex- 
pedition.2 Hobhouse told me that Auckland had displayed 
extraordinary qnalities, and was the ablest Governor India 
had seen for a great length of time. Alava said that the last “ 
transactions in Spain and the mediation of Lord John Hay 
had reflected the highest honour on our Government, and 
that we had acted with a discretion, a delicacy, and a dis- 
ttterestedness beyond all praise. But both Alava and 
Hobhouse told me what is very remarkable as showing the 
great reliance which even his poUtical opponents place in the 
wisdom and patriotism of the Duke. Hobhouse said that he 
had had some time ago a very long conversation with the 
uke, m which he had made him acquainted with aU the 
means employed for the accomplishment of their Indian 
objects, and that the Duke, who had previously anticipated 
their failure, had, after hearing aU these details, expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied, and admitted that they had every 
assurance of ^ success. He did not go into the policy of the 
measure, which it would not have been proper or advisable 


predict] ’ ^ 

was tlie espedition to replace Shah Sooja on the throne of 
Afghanistan, which so auspiciously commenced and so deplorably 

veT^^S' e rl “ ™o"se was greatly elated at the enterpLe and 
very confident of ^e result. He said to me soon afterwards that we must 
encomter the pohey _ of Russia, and that the theatre of the struggle was 
Central Asia. I replied that I should have preferred the Baltic —H R1 
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to do, but merely treated tbe question of milita,ry resources 

and tbeir employment. , , , . , 

So, too, Alava, as soon as intelligence reacted him and 
Palmerston of the overtures of Maroto, asked leave to com¬ 
municate it to the Duke, which was immediately conceded. 

He was therefore informed of all that was going on, and it 
met with his fullest approbation; and yet all this time 
the oreat organ of the Tories is raving against the Govern¬ 
ment in the most frantic manner, for having been instru¬ 
mental to this happy termination of the most frightful and 
revolting civil war that ever afdicted any country.' 

September 28rd.—^Dady Holland asked me the other night 
what I thought of their prospects, and I told her I thought 
them very bad. She said, ‘ The fact is, we have nothing to 
rely upon but the Queen and Paddy.’ This has since struck 
me as being an epigrammatic but very correct description of 
their position. 

Last night there came to Holland House after dinner Brun- 
now and Nesselrode’s son, the first (not unlike Brougham, 
and would be very like if his nose moved about), a very able 
man, and said to be ‘ la pensee intime de I’Empereur,’ sent 
over’to see what can be done about the Eastern Question, 
which I take to be a very difficult matter.® I had much taUc 
with Dedel (who told me this) about Palmerston. I said 
it was wen known he was very able with his pen, but 
I did not know how he was in Conference. He replied: 

‘ Palmerston comes to any Conference so fully and com- 

1 FTlie active support given to Espartero "by tbe Britisli G overnment under 
tbe Qmdruple Treaty, and tbe operations of Lord John Hay on tbo nortbern 
coast of Spain, wbicb stopped tbe supplies of tbe Carlists, contributed to 
brino* the contest for tbe Crown of Spain to an end, and on tbe 16tb August 
Don'^Oarlos surrendered Mmself to tbe French Q-overmnent at Bayonne.] 

2 [Baron Brunnow was sent to England at this time by tbe Emperor 
Nicholas to make tbe first overtures for tbe iutervention of the Great Powers 
in tbe quarrel between the Sultan and tbe Pasha of Egypt. This overture 
was rejected by tbe Cabinet in 1839, but accepted on tbe Baron’s return to 
England in the following year, and it led to the celebrated treaty of the 
15th July, 1840, and the quarrel with France, tbe true object of Nicholas 
having been tbe severance cf the Western Po wers. M. de Brunnow remained 
in England as Minister or Ambassador for nearly tbirty-bve years.] 
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pletely master of the subject of it in aU the minutest details, 
that this eapaciipris a peculiar talent with Mm- it is so 

details sometimes to lose Mmself in the 

absolute 

blank Left town October 1, Newmarket, then Cromer for 
ten days, Newmarket, London, Eiddlesworth, Newmarket 
agam Euston, and back on Monday last. Notbino- yery 
remarkable has happened in this interval. Lord ClarLdon^ 
accepted tbe Privy Seal, not very willingly, but feeling t at 
be could not, with decency, refuse it. They consider bis 
accession to tbe Government a matter of great importance 
and tbe Tories o.vn it to be so, sucb a reputation bas be 
acquired by tbe bnlUant manner in wbieb be conducted tbe 
mismon m Spain, and by Ms popular and engaging quabties. 

Nothing bas excited so much interest as tbe boax of 
Brongbam’s pretended deatb,^ wMcb was generally bebeved 
for twenty-four hours, and tbe report elicited a host of 
criticisms and panegyrics on Ms life and character, for tbe 
most part flattering, except that in tbe ‘ Times,’ which was 
very able but very severe, and not less severe than true As 
soon as b was discovered that be was not dead, tbe bveliest 
iMignation was testified at tbe joke that bad been played 
off, and tbe utmost anxiety to discover its origin. Genial 
suspicion immediately fixed itself on Brougham himself, 

^ [George Wfiliam Frederie Vmier.s, fourth Earl of Clarendon, sneeeeded 
his uncle e m December, 1838. He had ffled for some years with 
istmgmsted ability tbe office of British Minister at Madi-id He now re 

Eml of VeruHm and widow of John Forster-Barham, Esq., in June 1839 
and^entered the Cabinet for the first time as Lord Privy Seal.] ’ 

- [A letter from Brougham purporting to be from Mr Shn-fi-r, -mo 
W^'b^ which contained the particulars of 

W Broughams death by a carriage accident. Mr. Montgomery brouo-ht 
the letter to Lady Btemgton’s at Gore House, where I happened!, be ^d 

I confess we were all taken in by tbe hoax. Montgomeiw went off in a 
post-cliaise to break tbe news to Lord Welieslev at FfirnbUl. 

^ ijfad p.g« i. Wind., 1. ,r.£’ 

took waa kept up for twenty-four hours, but the next day I received a note 
Tom Brougham himself, full of his usual spirits and vitality._H. E.] 
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to doy but merely treated the question of military resources 
and their employment, 

S05 too, Alava, as soon as intelligence reached him and 
Palmerston of the OYertures of Maroto, asked leave to com¬ 
municate it to the Duke^ which was immediately conceded. 
He was therefore informed of all that was going on, and it 
met with Ms fullest approbation; and yet all this time^ 
the great organ of the Tories is raving against the Govern¬ 
ment in the most frantic manner, for having been instru¬ 
mental to this happy termination of the most frightful and 
revolting civil war that ever afflicted any countryd 

September 23 rd.—Lady Holland asked me the other night^ 
what I thought of their prospects, and I told her I thought 
them very bad. She said, ^ The fact is, we have nothing tO' 
rely upon but the Queen and Paddy.^ This has since struck 
me as being an epigrammatic but very correct description of 
their position. 

Last night there came to Holland House after dinner Brun- 
now and Hesselrode’s son, the first (not unlike Brougham, 
and would be very like if his nose moved about), a very able 
man, and said to be ‘^la pensee intime de TEmpereur,’ sent 
over to see what can be done about the Eastern Question, 
which I take to be a very difficult matter.^ I had much talk 
with Bedel (who told me this) about Palmerston, I said 
it was well known he was very able with his pen, but 
I did not know how he was in Conference. He replied: 
‘ Palmerston comes to any Conference so fully and coin- 

^ [The active support given to Espartero Tby the British G ovemment under 
the Quadruple Treaty, and the operations of Lord John Hay on the northern 
coast of Spain, which stopped the supplies of the Carlists, contributed to 
bring the contest for the Crown of Spain to an end, and on the 15th August 
Don Carlos surrendered himself to the Erench Government at Bayonne.]*" 

2 [Baron Biuimow was sent to England at this time by tlie Emperor 
Nicholas to mahe the first overtures for the intervention of the Great Powers 
in the quarrel between the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt. This overture 
was rejected by tbe Cabinet in 1839, but accepted on the Baron’s return to 
England in the following year, and it led to the celebrated treaty of the 
15th July, 1840, and the quarrel with France, the true object of Nicholas 
having been tbe severance of tbe ‘Western Powers. M. de Brunnow remained 
in England as Minister or Ambassador for nearly thirty-five years.] 
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pletely :naster ofthe subject of it iu aU tbe minutest details 
that this capacity xs a pecuUar talent with him; it is 30 
great, that he is apt sometimes to lose himself in th^ 

blank. Left town October 1, Newmarket, then Cromer for 
ten da;^, Newmarket, London, Eiddlesworth, Newmarket 
agam, nuston, and back on Monday last. Nothing very 
remarkable has happened in this interval. Lord Clarendon' 
accepted the Privy Seal, not very wdlingly, but feeling that 
he could not, with decency, refuse it. They consider his 
accession to the Government a matter of great importance, 
and the Tories oivn it to be so, such a reputation has he 
acquired by the brilliant manner in which he conducted the 
mismon m Spain, and by his popular and engaging qualities. 
Nothing has excited so much interest as the hoax of 
rougham’s pretended death,^ which was generaUy beheved 
for twenty-four hours, and the report elicited a host of 
critieisms and panegyrics on his life and character, for the 
most part flattering, except that in the ‘ Times,’ which was 
very able but very severe, and not less severe than true As 
soon as it was discovered that he was not dead, the liveliest 
indignation was testified at the joke that had been played 
off, and the utmost anxiety to discover its origin. General 
suspicion immediately fixed itself on Brougham himself, 

' [George W^am Rederic ViUiers, fourth Earl of Clarendou, succeeded 
his uncle eJ'de in December, 1838. He had filled for some years with 

distinguished ability the office of British Minister at Madrid. He n^rZ 

M J V ^ Katharine Barham, eldest daughter of the 

Eml of Verulam and widow of John Forster-Barham, Esq., in June 18S9 
and^^entered the Cabinet for the first time as Lord Privy Seal.] 

received i*M/T,ft purporting to he from Mr. Shafto was 

W >■ y^tgoaery, which contained the particulars of 

riT/l ft ^ ^ carriage accident. Mr. MontgoLry brouo-ht 

thp letter to Lady Blessington’s at Gore House, where I happened to be 4d 
I confess we were all taken in by the hoax. Montoomerv went off to , 
post-chaise to break the news to Lord Welledev at FomtoU . a ft 

took was kept up for twenty-four hours, hut the next day I received a note 

Torn Brougham himself, full of his usual spirits and vitality.—H. E.] 
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wlio, finding the bad impression produced, hastened to re¬ 
move it by a vehement but indirect denial of having had any 
share in, or knowledge of, the hoax. But so little reliance 
is placed upon his word, that everybody laughs at his denials, 
and hardly anybody has a shadow of a doubt that he was 
himself at the bottom of it. He has taken the trouble to 
write to all sorts of people, old friends and new, to exonerate 
himself from the charge ; but never was trouble more tlirown 
away. D^Orsay says that he carefully compared the (sup¬ 
posed) letter of Shafto with one of Brougham’s to him, 
and that they were evidently written by the same hand. 
The paper, with all its marks, was the same, together with 
various other minute resemblances, leaving no doubt of the 
fact. 

ISText to this episode, Jemmy Bradshaw’s speech at Can¬ 
terbury has attracted the greatest attention, and he has 
been for many days the hero of newspaper discussion. This 
speech, which was a tissue of folly and impertinence, but 
principally remarkable for a personal attack of the most 
violent and indecent kind upon the Queen, was received with 
shouts of applause at a Conservative dinner, and reported 
with many compliments, and some gentle reprehension by 
the Tory press. His example has since been followed in a 
less offensive style by two others calling themselves Tories— 
a Mr. Eoby and a Mr. Escott. Of these rabid and disloyal 
effusions, the Government papers have not failed to make 
the most, by pointing out the disaffected and almost treason¬ 
able character of modern Toryism when embittered by ex¬ 
clusion from office; and there is no doubt that, contemptible 
as the authors are, their senseless and disgusting exhibitions 
are calculated to do great mischief; for, if no other evil 
ensued, it is one of no small consequence to sour the mind 
of the Queen still more against the whole Tory party, and 
fasten upon her an impression which it will be difficult to 
efface, that she is odious and her authority contemptible in 
their eyes, so long as she is unfavourable to them, and com¬ 
mits herself to other hands than theirs. Peel is to be pitied 
for having to lead such an unruly and unpriucipled faction. 
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VIOLENCE OF THE TOBIES. 

Ereiyfliiag seems disjomted, aU is confosion; moderate m.o 
desmoas of good government, stabilitj, seomitv alHSe 

p ace. The Tories, the professors and protectors of Con 
servative principles, the ahhorrers of chLges, who 
not have so much as a hnger laid upon the integrity of the 
Constitution, are ready to roU the Crown in the c^rt ani 
Sample It under their feet; and the Government, to 4^ 
the maintenance of the Constitution is entrasM, whos“ 
especial duty it is to uphold the authority of the laws are 

TsS^i^offa continuaUy truckling to, those factions, 

OT sections of factions, which make no secret of their desire 
d determmation to effect changes which nobody denies to 
he equivalent to revolution; and then we have the weight of 
the Crmvn thrown into the scale of this unholy aSanVe 

ShierTsLf r“ “• P-eiil-tio.s'and anS 

fo I^<iegree is principle dormant, or so entirelv 

soma'of “““f stories of Lord Chatham, 

stories heard before, and some not. His 

sfones arejariays eaoellent, and oaeeiiently told, and tl^ 

I Ah^‘l'h ^ 

Jr. ' 1 - 1 1 ^ ^ somewhere inserted the ‘Su^ar’ 

to^, which Lord Harrowby told me many years ao'o “buf- 

pother of Ins sayings was in the House of lords, when 
I sf question, he was unsupported: ‘My Lords’ 

Lt°ed. ^ -hod, L 

n^hmg Me real oratoiy in Parliament before the American 
Ho had received several letters from Btongham in a most 

CSv^mTAA? of ‘‘“h- 

abont hL” ^ n" a ‘ he heard she had shown 

i- . yJien his death was reported, and at the same 

W to explain tirat he tad no haul m the he 
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did with the utmost solemnity of asseveration; ^ but he took 
this opportunity to descant on the conduct of the party 
towards him, of the press, of the people, and of the leading 
Whigs, talked of the flags of truce he had held out, and how 
they had been fired on, and that he must again arm himself 
for another fight. All this in a curious, disjointed style. 
As these letters were considered flags of truce. Lady Holland 
fired upon them an invitation to dinner, but he would not 
come, I met him on Sunday, and asked him why he did 
not come, but he would not give any answer whatever. On 
that occasion he talked for two hours without stopping, 
abusing one person after another, particularly Fonblanque, 
and then telling the whole history of the Eeform Bill and of 
the famous dissolution, and of all his own exploits on that 
occasion. It was amusing enough, but he talks too much, 
and Hs talk has the grand fault of not impressing his 
hearers with an idea of its truth; it is lively, energetic, 
vivacious, abundant, hut it is artificial and unsatisfactory, 
because liable to suspicion and doubt. 

Windsor Gastlsy November Ihtli ,—Here for a Council. I 
sat next to Baroness Lehzen at dinner—a clever, agreeable 
woman. She complained of Peel’s having said in the House 
of Commons that he did not mean to turn her out, and says 
he ought to have said he could not, and that he had nothing 
to do with her, as she is not in the public service. I defended 
Peel. In the evening, Lord Melbourne told me to search 
the Council hooks and see what was the form of declaration 
of the Sovereign’s marriage, so that matter is pretty clearly 
settled. 

November 23r(^.—At Wolheding for three days. Then 
news came of the Duke’s illness, which, though it turned 
out to be exaggerated, will, I fear, prove to have given him 
a shake. The Council being summoned to declare the Queen’s 
marriage to-day, I have come up to town for it, and am just 
returned from the declaration, which took place in the lower 
apartments of the palace. About eighty Privy Councillors 

^ It was well known, eyentually, that the hoax was entirely Hs own, 
and the letter dictated ty liimself. 
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presmt, afl who were irithin call haring attended p„l 
Ljndhnrst, and tie Date. The Dnie arrived W Lht f ’ 

ft?T“’ feeble, and 

oug a great change was obseryable in him but hp 

aee^ an nsnal. and evidently tried to maiTTwtsfofT 
The Queen had sent in the morning to enauire 
^d the answer was, ‘ He had had a restless Lght ’ IlUhe 
PriTj Councillors seated themselyes, when the foldin7l 
were thrown open, and the Queen came in, 

mornmg-gown, hut wearing a bracelet containincr Prince 
Albert s picture. She read the declaration in a clear sonr 
rous, swee^toned voice, hut her hands trembled so exSssTvX 
that I wonder she was able to read the paper which she hSd 
Lord Lansdo^e made a Httle speech, asking herlrm£oi; 

declaration made public. She bowed assent 
placed the paper m his hands, and then retired. 

November 26th.~The Queen wi-ote to aU her family and 
announced her marriage to them. When she saw the DuchesJ 
of Gloucester in town, and told her she was to make her 
declaration the next day, the Duchess asked her if it was 
not a nervous thing to do. She said, ‘Tes; bJt I J" 
much more nervous thing a little while ago.’ ‘What was 
that ? I proposed to Prince Albert.’ 

The Duke of Cambridge hunted Brougham round the 
room sa^g, ‘Qh, by God, you wrote the letter- by Go^ 

Sdtement^°Srh ’' T ^ iodigious 

n A 4 .V*' ^ ^ reconciliation with Hormanbv 

and another with Durham-the first at Lady ClanriWe? 

e other at Lady Tankeryfile’s, where they casually met’ 

November 27th.~The Queen settled eveiythiuff about her 
mareiage herself, and without consulting Melbourne at all 
on the s^ject, not even communicating to him he" ilf 
Lons. The reports were already rife, while he was in ignor¬ 
ance ; and at last he spoke to her, told her that he could not 

Montgomery wMcb announced Lord 
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be ignorant of the reports^ nor could she; that he did not 
presume to enquire what her intentions were, but that it was 
his duty to tell her, that if she had any, it was necessary that 
her Ministers should be apprised of them. She said she had 
nothing to tell him, and about a fortnight afterwards she 
informed him that the whole thing was settled. A curious 
exhibition of her independence, and explains the apprehen¬ 
sions which Lady Cowper has recently expressed to me of 
the serious consequences which her determined character is 
likely to produce. If she has already shaken off her depend¬ 
ence on Melbourne, and begins to fly with her own wings, 
what will she not do when sbe is older, and has to deal with 
Ministers whom she does not care for, or whom she dislikes? 

December 14th .—I was at Oatlands a fortnight ago, where 
I met Croker—not overbearing, and rather agreeable, though 
without haying said much that was peculiarly interesting. 
Two things struck me. He said he dined and passed the 
evening Ute-a-tSte with the Duke of Wellington (then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley) before his departure for Portugal to take 
the command of the army. He was then Irish Secretary, 
and had committed to Croker’s management the bills he 
had to cany through Parliament. After dinner he was very 
thoughtful, and did not speak. Croker said, ^ Sir Arthur, 
you don't talk; what is it you are thinking about?' He 
said, ^ Of the Drench. I hare never seen them ; they have 
beaten all Europe. I think I shall beat them, hut I can't 
help thinking about them.' 

Another teter-a^-tete he had with the Duke was at the time 
of the Reform Bill, when he went down with him for a week 
to Strathfieldsaye, during which time he was more low- 
spirited and silent than Croker said he ever saw him before 
or since. He reproached himself for what he had done, 
particularly about Cathohc Emancipation, the repeal of the 
Test Act, and his resignation in '30. Very curious this, not 
alluding among the topics of self-reproach to his persevering 
and mischievous opposition to the Emancipation, which he 
at length conceded in a manner so fraught with future evil, 
however inevitable ; nor to his famous Anti-reform declara- 
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tion, wHeli,tliOTigli containing little if anytMno that wa^ 
untrue, was so imprudent that its effects 
i„etrie.able. Such ic the 

luctance to the admission of error, which hesetre^r^ 
wisest and the best men; for if the Duke of Wellino-ton 
co^d ha^e divested his mind of prejudice, and reflected 
^mly on the past, or looked over the political map of byo-one 
events wi h the practical sagacity he usuaUy displayel ^ 

Pel7le ofte ^tT the true causes of them. 

People often take to themselves unmerited blame, to screen 

themselves from that which they are conscious theV deseC 

WP ^ to Windsor for a Counefl. There 

we had Sir Thomas Phiffips, the Mayor of Newport who 
came to be kiughted. They were going to knight ij Ind 
then dmmiss him, but I persuaded Normanby 4at it Wd 

hp w ’ f ^ enough to come and be knighted 

X ra“c 

Melbourne who settled it, and PhiurpTstejX WoaS^OTld 

» w«betfe,,,,esjb<»i,app„v,d«f it.a„dtbe 

as If his whole hfe had been spent in Courts nerfectW I 

rery civil to bim. aud be was deb^M Tbe 

^tbT^Ttr srrb^TctL“ 

was quite needless.' eption, but the apology 

mouthshir*^ The tea7era^were T^r"* w* °““wed at Newport in Mon- 

Mayor, Mr. T. PHUips behaved w!^ Zephaniah Wifliams. The 

inmpe, behaved with great gallantry, and ordered the troops ■ 
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December 25 eA.-At Ampttffl (BaroB Parke’s) last Friday. 
Took down with me David Duadas, a Whig lawyer and a very 
agreeable accomplished mari, plenty o£ pleasant talk. Went 
over to Wrest, Lord de Grey’s new house-bnilt, decorated, 
and furnished by himself-and very perfect rn all ways. 
Heard on Snnday a Mr. Howorth preach-an admirable 
preacher, who ought to be promoted in the Church, just as 

Dundas ought in the State.* , « , t 

December 31si.—We are arrived at the end of the year, 
and the next will begin with the Chartist trials. Parliament is 
about to meet. Parties are violent. Government weak, every¬ 
body wondering what will happen, nobody seeing their way 
clearly before them. The general opinion is, that the Oppo¬ 
sition mean to take the Government if they can by storm, and 
will assault every weak point. The weakest, to my mind, 
is John Bussell’s appointment of Frost to the magmtracy, 
which, if skilfully handled, may be brought against him with 
great effect. , Frost was appointed in pursuance of a system 
Lord John chose to establish, for the purpose of defeating the 
intentions of Parliament; and he did it upon his own respon¬ 
sibility in spite of warnings against it, and now we see some 
of the fruits of this policy. I told Normanby this, and he 
owned the truth of it, and moreover he told me that the 
system he found established by Lord John had proved very 
embairassing to him, as it was very difficult lor him to throw 
it over, and unless he did so he should be compelled to make, 
or sanction, objectionable appointments. Such have been 
the consequences of Lord John’s unstatesmanlike and per¬ 
haps unconstitutional conduct, adopted under the influence 
of resentment. 

Lord Clarendon, who has just joined the Government 
with a lively sense of the tottering character of the concern 
he has entered, is resolved, as far as his influence may avail, 


to load. The moh, said to he 20,000 strong, first fired on the troops,^who 
then returned the fire with effect and dispersed the assemhlage. John Broat, 
the leader of this disturhance, had unluckily been made a magistrate by Lord 
John Bussell some time before. His trial is subsequently adverted to.] 

^ [Sir David Dundas afterwards became Solicitor-General and declined a 
jndgeship.] 
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to urge them to cast aside all attempts to catch 

caiole supporters, by partial concessions aud^ ha 

measures, to look the condition of affairs steadily m ^ 

and act in all things according to the best of 

and consciences, as if they were as strong a 

Pitt’s, and without any regard to consequences, so^ 

may either live usefolly or die honoiirahly. This is „ 

■course, and that which I have urged him to enfor^ ^ 

his credit. We had some talk about foreip aftaiixs. 

thinks there is danger of Palmerston’s getting 

connected with Eussia, while keeping Prance ^ 

upon the complicated Eastern Question. He^ as 

■of acnrious pamphlet, just published hy 

niard, who went in 1838 with Zea Bermudez on a 

to Berlin and Yienna, stating that a proposal had 

to Austria for a marriage between the young Queen o ^ ^ 

and a son of the Archduke Charles, by which.^ a the 

alliance and influence would again be substitute ^ 

Erench, and the object of the Family Compact ^ 

.and that Metternich would have listened eagerly 

he had dared, and was only prevented and induced 

the Spaniards to go away by his overwhelming 


Eussian indignation. . 

January Utli, 1840.—At Wrest for the last weeK. 
a new house built hy Lord de Grey, without 
professional aid, and a great work for an amateur e av 
accomplished. Eeturned yesterday, and found 
.ginning to fill for Parliament. Everybody asks ^ ne ^ 
bonr, will the Government he able to go on ^ 
which nobody pretends to answer on any good groun^ ^ 
probability. Electioneering casualties during tEe 
brought the two parties (supposing all the Whig ^ y 

cohere) nearer to an equality than they were befo^^? ^ ^ 

are so hitter against each other, that the Tories w’ _ 
drive the Ministry out if they can, and take ^ ^ ^ ™to 
of being themselves able to govern. But with^ 
the state of public affairs and the composition o _ 
Government, the Ministry presents a much more respec a 
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appearance than it has heretofore done; the Cahinet contains 
men of character, of experience, and of great acquirements, 
and Clarendon, -who has just taken his seat among them and 
has added to it a good diplomatic reputation, tells me that 
they are not only very united, agreed in general principles, 
and only differing to an extent that any thirteen men must 
occasionally differ on particular points; hut that they are as 
Conservative a Cahinet as possible. And so, no doubt, they 
are in their hearts and wishes, and so they would be, if the 
Conservatives would allow them to keep their places, and 
give them strength enough to maintain Conservative inte¬ 
rests. It is impossible to doubt that the best thing that 
could happen in the present situation of the country would 
be the continuance in office of the present Government, with 
the consent and acquiescence of the Tories, so long as they 
administered the government on just, moderate, and con¬ 
stitutional principles, and with a full understanding that any 
departure therefrom would be followed by their unrelent¬ 
ing hostmty. But this would require a large amount of 
patriotism and self-denial from a great party, who, besides 
a consciousness of strength, have their mhids fall of bitter 
animosity, and an impatience for party victory, and the 
acquisition of official power; and in their eager desire for 
revenge and triumph, they overlook all considerations, and 
are ready to incur any risk and take all consequences. 

As far as the state of public affairs is concerned, hlinisters 
have not at all a bad case to bring before the country. The 
great interests, on which the eyes of the world have been 
fixed, are prosperous and ably administered. Ebrington in 
Ireland, Auckland in India, and now Poulett Thomson in 
Canada, have contributed in their different ways to the 
favourable sxposS of the Government, nor is there any point 
on which they are particularly vulnerable, or any grave 
reproach to which they have rendered themselves obnoxious. 
But aU this will not avail to make them strong, or render 
their tenure of office secure and permanent. They are not 
popular, all parties distrust them, none believe that they 
have any fixed principles from which no considerations would 
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mducetliem to swerve, and the nnfortnnate circnmstances 
under which they so improperly toot office again in March 
last and their apparent wavering between antagonist prin¬ 
ciples, and readiness to yield to pressure whmthey could not 
escape it, have given a worse opinion of their character than 

they really deserve. mi r\ 

'January 17ift.—Parliament met yesterday. The Queen 

was weU enough received-much better than usual-as she 
went to the House. The Speech was harmless. Some had 
wished to have something about the Corn Laws in it, but 
this was overruled by the majority. They said nothing about 
Prince Albert’s Protestantism, and very properly, for though 
they might as well have done so in the Speech to the Privy 
Council (merely not to give a handle to their opponents for 
cavilling and clamouring), it would have been an achnow- 
ledo'ement of error, and a knocking under to clamour, to do 
so now. The Duke, however, moved an amendment, and 
foisted in the word Protestant,—a sop to the silly. I was 
grieved to see him descend to such miserable humbug, and 
was iu hopes he was superior to it, and would have rather 
put down the nonsense than have lent his sanction to it. 
L is said to be very weU, strong in body and clear in mind, 
but I fully expect that he will give, in the course of this 
Session, evident proofs of the falling-off of his mind. ^ 

In the House of Commons they are bent upon mischief, 
nnd speedy mischief; for Sh J. Yarde Puller gave notice 
directly of a motion of want of confidence, so that the 
strength of the two parties will be tested forthwith. This 
was a regular concerted party move, and took their opponents 
completely by surprise. It proceeds from the boiling im¬ 
patience of the party, indoors and out. The Tory masses 
complain that nothing is done; and so, to gratify them, an 
immediate assault is resolved upon. Lord Whamcliffe said 
to me yesterday morning that the real obstacle to the Toms 
coming into office was the Queen. This was the only diffi¬ 
culty; but her antipathy to Peel rendered him exceedingly 
reluctant to take office, and there were many among the 
party who felt scruples in forcing an obnoxious Ministry upon 
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her. Tkis «, fa t'*® principle, I 'ion’ct 

manv of the Tories being inauenced by fa- 

Eradsharr' end Horsnan went oat yestertoy morn.ng 
The former called out the latter on account of a speech at 
Co toonth, in which, fa allusion to the famous Canterbury 
Fidor wfdl, ke had said that Bradshaw had the tongue of a 
the heart of a coward. Though srz weets had 
elapsed between the speech and the challenge, Hoisma-n did 
go mt and they exchanged shots i after which Bradshaw 
Side a sort of siingy apology for his insults to the Queen, 
Td the other an apology for his otosire expressions 
SLood went ont with Bradshaw, which he h^ better not 
hare done.' Ho said, ‘he had never read Bradshaw s speech, 
and was ignorant what he had said.' As Gurwood is a man 
of honour and veracity, this must be time , but rt is passing 
strange that he alone should not have read wha everybody 
else has been tafting about tor the last two months, and tha,t 
lie should go out witla a mau as iis second on account of 

words spoken, and not enquire what they were. 

Janmnj ISi/n—Bveryhody talks of this duel, and the 
Whigs abuse Gurwood, and accuse him of ingratitude, for 
having acted for Bradshaw in such a quarrel, when he has 
iust been loaded with favours-a pension and a place ; for, 
though the latter was given by the Duke of Wellington, i 
was with the concurrence of Government, who might either 
have reduced his salary or taken away his pension, and did 
neither Gurwood has acquired a title to public gratitude 
by being instrumental to the publication of the Wellington 
Despatches; hut he is a silly fellow; his conduct in this duel 
shows it. He certainly ought to have declined to meddle; 
hut he told George Anson (who was Horsman’s second) he 
never did decline when asked; and he not only said he had 

1 [Mr Bradshaw had used very unhecoming and disloyal language in 
speaking of the Queen at a public dinner or meetmg at Canterbury some 
weeks before. Mr. Horsman, a strong Whig, and Member for Oockermouth, 

■ d censured Bradshaw for his disloyalty-benoe this strange duel.] 

» rColonel Gurwood, the Duke of WeUington’s confidential friend, and 
editor of his Despatches, had just been appointed to the Governorship of the 
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never read Jiradsliaw^s^ speech, but when George Anson 
offered to show it to him he refused to read it. should 

have declined discussing the matter with him unless he did 
read it. Bradshaw behaved very well. After the shots, 
Gnrwood asked if Horsman would retract. Anson said 
‘ Fo, not till Bradshaw did, or apologised.’ Gurwood then 
said to Anson, ‘ Will you propose to him to do so? I cannot.’ 
So he did. Bradshaw was deeply affected; owned he had 
been miserable ever since; said he could not live without 
honour, but would say anything that Anson and Gurwood 
(and he felt his honour as safe with the former as the latter) 
would agree that he could and ought to say; and Geor-e 
Anson di-ew up his apology, and did not make it stronge'^r 
because he would not press him hard. The fact is he is 
much indebted to Horsman for getting him out, in some 
measure, of a very bad scrape. 

The Queen has been attacked for going down in person 
to Parliament, just after the news arriving of the Land¬ 
gravine’s death; but she consulted her relations, the Pi-incess 
Augusta particularly, who advised her to go, said it was a 
public duty, and that they had all been bi'ought up in the 
doctrine that the discharge of the duties of their station was 
to supersede everything. So she went. 

I met Burge’ this morning, who is very much disgusted 
at no mention being made of Jamaica in the Speech, Ld at 
the speech of John Bussell; who, in alluding to the oAsion 
spoke very disparagingly of the Assembly, or at least, what 
will there appear so. But he admits, nevertheless, that Lord 
John Bussell is by far the best Secretary of State he ever 
had to deal with, and that in his general conduct towards 
the island they have ample cause for satisfaction. 

January 22nd .—Dined at Lady Blessington’s the day 
before yesterday: a queer omnium gatherum party—Prince 
Louis Fapoleon, General Montholon, Lord Lyndhurst, 
]Bron.o*bani- Sir -"R.AbAr-h WilsAn 
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to see Lyndlmrst, tlie most execrated of the Tories, hand- 
and-glove, and crackmg his jokes, with the two Eadicalg. 
After dinner I had a talk with him. He said the Duke had 
been all against the motion on the 28 th, hut that unless they 
had agreed to it, the party would hare been broken up; said 
he did not care about coming in. If they did, a dissolution 
would give them a majority of sixty, but that this would not 
enable them to stand against the Queen’s hostility and deter¬ 
mination to trip up their heels whenever she could; ‘ that 
the Opposition would become more Eadical, the Queen her¬ 
self Eadieal; they should be driven out, and the country 
ruined. He thought the Duke strong in body and clear in 
mind, but more excitable. I said I thought that to those 
who knew him a change was perceptible ; that it was impos¬ 
sible to cite any particular thing in proof of it; but that 
conversation with him left such an impression. Lyndhui-st 
replied that this was exactly his own opinion, but that the 
Duke’s authority with the party was undiminished, and in¬ 
dispensably necessary to keep them together. The Tories 
are very angry with Peel for taking such a strong part as he 
has done on the Privilege question, which nothing but his 
influence prevents their turning into a regular party debate. 
The House has gone floundering on upon it, wasting a great 
deal of time and ingenious speaking, and having got into a 
difdculty from which there is no convenient extrication. 

The Judges are much censured for tlieir behaviour at 
Newport: = first, for not themselves deciding the point that 
was raised; next, for not asking the jury for the reasons of 
their recommending the criminals to mercy; and the Chief 
Justice’s charge to the jury was thought a very weak and 
poor performance. 

Yesterday morning * the Duke of Bedford came to me, to 

' [A very erroneous prediction. They did come in in the following year, 
and the Queen gave her entire confidence and support to Sir Eohert Peel’s 

GoYernment.] 

= [This relates to the trial of Frost and others by a Special Commission 
at JNewport for tlie riots of tlie preceding year.] 

^ John, sixth Duke of Bedford, had died on the 20th October 1839. and 
my Mend Tayistock had become Duke of Bedford. ^ ^ 
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beg I woald suggest some Lord for tbe situation of Chief of 
Prince Albert’s establishment, for they can get none who is 
eligible. They want a Peer, a Whig, and a man of good 
sense, character and education, something rather better than 
common, and such an one willing to put on Court trappincrs 
they find not easily to be had. We made out a list, to be 
shown to Melbourne, who had consulted the Duhe of Bed- 
■ford, and asked him for a man. We talked over the bitter 
hostility between the Queen and the Tories, and he said, 
that Melbourne did everything he could to mitigate her feel¬ 
ings, and to make her understand that she must not involve 
tlie whole party in the reproach which justly attaches to a 
few foolish or mischievous zealots, so much so that lately 
when the Queen was inveighing against the Tories to, some- 
body (he would not say to whom), and complaining of their 
behaviour to her, she added, ‘It is very odd, but I cannot 
get Lord Melbourne to see it in that light’ 

January 24ih .—The Privilege question ' occupies every¬ 
body’s thoughts, and there is much interest and curiosity to 
see the sequel of it. The state of the House of Commons 
upon it IS curious: all the Whigs for Privilege, and the chiefs 
of the Tories with them; with some of the lawyers (except 
bugden) the same way; but PoUett, who at first was heartily 
■with Peel, has latterly taken no part, though he has voted 
■with the majority. On the other side are the great bulk of 
the Tories and all the second-rate la-wyers—the only eminent 
ones that way being Sugden, Pemberton, and Kelly. The 
debates have elicited some admirable speeches on both sides, 
of which Peel’s three nights ago, when he explained the law 


* [The Privilege question arose out of a prosecution of Messrs. Hansard 
DV one St^kdale, for the publication of a libel on himself in the Parlia- 

authority of ParHament, but the 

nl^arf “d gave judgement against 

Hansard. The House of Commons, on the motion of Lord John Rmell 

defended their printers, and committed 
Ue Sheriffs of London for levying damages on Hansard. Peel afterwards 
acfaowledged that he had been misled by the advice of Sir F. Pollock and 
had gone too far; in fact, it appears from the text that the weight of leoal 

YOI..’,.' 
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better tban the lawyers conM, has been the most remarkable* 
The Tories are very angry with him for taking iii up so 
warmly, and they will not be the more pleased a.t tlie 
plimentary speech of John Bussell, iw wbich, told lain 
that nothing but his taking the course lui had, <lon(^. had, 
enabled the House to assert its privilege at all, as it coidd 
not have been made a mere party question. Tlu- (Jov(vrn^ 
ment are getting into better spirits about tlunr prospeuds,. 
and so many of the Tories acknowledge tha;t tlunv, would b(^, 
danger and difficulty in changes just now, iJait tb,(,u,-e will 
probably be none. Mr, Walter was beaten hollow in Bouili- 
warkin spite of an Anti-Poor Law cry, by tlu^ ludp of which 
his friends were very sanguine about his success. 

January 26tli.--The Government are trimnpluuit at all 
their elections, and raised to the skies by their siua,*4^ss, wlu(h 
they construe into an indication of reaction in tluar favour. 

It is certainly a great thing for them, for it prodmujs a. good 
moral effect, besides the influence it willhaive on the division 
next week, and it tends to show that if a. dissolniiiou i)o 
take place, the Conservatives would not ho in so much, better, 
nor the Whigs in so much worse a position, a,s the former 
have been for some time boasting of, aaul tlu^ hitiior apyprc'- 
hending. Everybody (except those who hav<3 an intert^si. 
in defending it) thinks the allowance proposed for Prince 
Albert very exorbitant: 60,000?. a year givcm, for pocket 
money is quite monstrous, and it would have boon prudent 
to propose a more moderate grant for the sake of his popu¬ 
larity. Prince George of Denmark had 50,000?. a year (as- 
it is said), hut the Queen gave it him, and he luid ii house¬ 
hold four times more numerous than is inten.d(Ml for I^rince 
Albert. 

January 29th—On Monday night Government were 
beaten by 104 on the question of reducing the Prineef s allow¬ 
ance from 50,000?. to 30,000?. a year. They knew tlu^y should 
he beaten, but nevertheless John Enssell would go doggedly 
on and enconnter this mortifying defeat, instead of giving 
way with the best grace he could. He lost his temper, and 
flung dirt at Peel, like a sulky hoy flinging rotten eggs; in 
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Short, exposed himself sadly. His friends were much an¬ 
noyed that he did not give way, as soon as he found that 
there was no chance of carrying it, and that many Govern¬ 
ment supporters would vote against it; besides the morti¬ 
fication to the Prince, there was something mean and sordid 
m squabbling for all the money they could get, and the sum 
given him is satis superque for all his wants. 

In the Lords, they introduced the Naturalisation Bill in 
such a slovenly and objectionable form, that the Duke desired 
it might be put^ off, which (although he pledged and com¬ 
mitted himself in no manner) they immediately construed 
into a resolution to oppose the Precedence part of it. The 
Queen is bent upon giving him precedence of the whole 
Eoyal Pamily. The Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, who 
each want some additions to their incomes, have signified 
their consent; the King ol Hanover (whom it does not im¬ 
mediately eon(;oru) has refused his. On this they brought 
in their Bill. Ihu- Majesty was, however, more provoked at 
what passed in the House of Lords, than at the defeat in the 
Commons. 

^ I asked Charles Gore why John Eussell did not avail 
himsdf of the mouKuitary coniuixion he had with Peel on 
the irivilegti quesiiion, to ask him what his views were about 
the allowance, a,n<l ttdl him that it was so dean-able to avoid 
any division on sucli, ;i, (piestion ihat he wished to propose 
nothing that wius lilcely to be objected to. Gore said that 
upon a former occa.si()n, when Lord John had spoken in such 
a spirit to Peed, ho had kaui nud. by him in such, an ungracious 
mamicr that it wa.,s impossible for lum ever to do so again. 
This was a,hoid, the Spciakership, when Ins wrote a private 
note to Pool, beginning ‘My dear Sir,’ and asking Mm to tell 
him what the intentions of his party wore aboul; opposing 
the Government k:5p(jakor, because he was amxioris if possible 
not to bring people up to town without necessity; to which 
he replied in the coldest and driest terms, ‘ Sir Eobert Peel 
presents his compliments to Lord John Eussell,’ expressing 
his surprise at his letter, saying he had no right to call upon 
him for any explanation of his intentions, and refusing to 
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any information whatever. I do not tWnlc John Enssell 
lad any right to make such a communication to him and 

ati I tocy, very but Peel nught ae well have 

‘iTiswGXGd. itj P'Ood-liuiiionrGdly* , i i *4. 

The iudges have given their decision upon the two points 
raised fm the Newport prisoners,^ and their fate now rests 
the Government. They decided, by a majority of mne 
"six, that the objection was valid, and by nine to six tha 
it was not taken in time. Upon such accidents do the lives 
of men depend. It is well known that the law can have no 
certainty, because so much must always be left to the ^ la- 
cretion of those who administer it; but such striking i us- 
trations of its uncertainty, and of the extent to which the 
chanter of accidents is concerned in it, seldom occur, and 
make one shudder when they do." No doubt, however, is 
east over the guilt of the men, and the Government may 
very properly leave them to their fate, if they are not afraid 
of shocking public opinion by doing so. The world at large 
does not distinguish accurately or reason justly, swallows 
facts in gross, and jumps to conclusions. _ Many will say it 
is hard to put men to death when the judges are nearly 
equally divided on their case, the majority admitting that 
the law would save them if it had been urged soon enough 
in their favour. It rather seems to turn the tables on the 
prosecution; and whereas the prisoners are availing them¬ 
selves of a mere quibble, of a technical objection, strained to 
its extremest point, the effect may be that of exhibiting the 
Government as availing itself of the technicality in point of 
time to overthrow the more important legal objection. The 
case appears to have been very ably argued, especially by 
Kelly. 

January ZOth. —The great debate in the House of Com- 


1 [Tlie ringleaders in tlie Newport riots were convicted and miglit liave 
been banged; but two technical objections to the sentence having been 
taken, though not allowed by the judges, the Government remitted the 
capital sentence. They had a narrow escape,] 

2 Parke said, that if tlie objection had been decided on the spot they 
would have escaped, as he and ‘Williams were for it, while the Chief Justice 
was against it. 
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mons tas now lasted two nights,• without being very 
interes mp Sir George Grey made a brisk, dashing speech 
quite at the beginning, which was very effective, but when 
read, disappmnts, as there does not seem a great deal in it. 
Last night Macaulay tailed. He delivered an essay, not 
mthout merit, but inapplicable, and not the sort of thiim 
that IS wanted in such a debate. He had said he should 
not be of mo to tlieni, and he appears to have judged 
correctly. The Tones atfeeted to treat his speech wii con¬ 
tempt, and in ta,lk and laugh,, which was a nideness worthy 
of the noisy and ignorant knot tha,t constitutes the tail of 
tlmt pariy. Howick attacked everybody all round, and 
explained. Ins own, motive for leaving office, not alluding to 

the becrelary ol, Siatc’s office; a,ml Graham made one of his 

ixsixal spocHjlu^s. 

Jmuary .Macaulay’s speech, which was said to be 

a failure, reads better than Sir George Grey’s, which met 
with the groa,ii<,-si; snceess-lhe one loll Hat upon the audience, 
wlnle tlio other was singularly cifective. So great is the 
diflereuce lietween, good manner and bad, and between the 
effect prodnei'd by a, da.sliing, vivacious, light, and active 
style, and a, ponderous didaciic cloqueuee, full of matter, but 
rot suited ... a,rraaiginueui or delivery, and iuall its accessory 
parts, to ihe taaiii,! (,)f iho House. 

The (piestiou of .sparing the lives of the Monmouth 
piisoners or uol; is everywliere discuss(,'d, wii;h a,u almost 
general opinion ihat, under all the circumstaiicos, the 
Government cannot let the law take its course. It is im¬ 
possible ,ior any reasoning in be more fallaeious, beeause, if 
pushed to its jusli eouclusion, it must result that they ought 
to escape ali,og(dher, which, nohody e.vpeei,a or desires. The 
ase has been very curious from tbo beginning; and end 
HOW It may, no criminals ever hud so many chances afforded 
them M escape; never woKi there nicer points for the decision 
.ticn, pi.oplo 01 different sturges o.t i;he business, or 

tbal, ‘Jlur Majesty’s 

House, which was doieated ai(o.v a loii^' duhato hy 308 votes to 287.] 
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more blunders committed by almost all concerned. In tbe 
first place, Maule, the Crown solicitor, failed to comply with 
the letter of the Act, and did not furnish the prisoners with 
lists of the jury and the witnesses at the mme time ten 
days before the trial. He gave them one list ten days 
before, and the other fifteen days before. The A.ttorney- 
General was aware of the fact, and aware that a (question 
would arise upon it; the judges appointed to the special 
Commission were apprised of it by their Associates, and they 
communicated with each other upon it. They considered 
whether they should convey the expression of their doubts 
upon this point to the Government, so that the difficulty 
might be rectified; but they agreed that their duty was to 
try the cause, and not to interfere in any way whatever, and 
they accordingly held their peace. It was in the power of 
the Attorney-General to postpone the trial for ten days, 
which would have removed every difficulty and objection, 
but he was so certain that the objection could not be main¬ 
tained, that he would not do so, and chose to run the risk, 
unwisely, as it has turned out. The trial came on, and the 
counsel for the prisoners, instead of urging the objection in 
limine, suffered them to plead; whereas, if they had refused 
to plead, they would have escaped altogether.* The trial 
proceeded; they were found guilty, and recommended to 
mercy, but the Chief Justice never ashed the jury upon what 
grounds, leaving it doubtful whether the jury thought that 
there were any extenuating circumstances, or whether they 
■were actuated by terror, or mere repugnance to the infliction 
of capital punishment. It was probably the great importance 
of the case, and the fact of the Chief of the Commission 
being against the objection, which induced the other two 
■who were in its favour to agree to refer it to the other 
judges; for if it had been settled on the spot the trials 
would have ended at once. Moreover it was believed that 
the judges thought very lightly of "the objection, and 

^ This is not so. If they had raised the objection before the prisoners 
pleaded, the Attorney-General could have put the trial off, and of course if 
the judges thought the objection yalid, he would have done so. 
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j^rougnam roia me iiiey were so ill-informed was 

he of their real opinions. 

Yesterday morning I met Lord FitzGerald, when we 
walked tog'cther, and 1 begged him to find some expedient 
for settling d VamiMe the question of Precedence, so as to 
pacify the Queen if possible, who was much excited about it. 
He spoke very despoiidingly of the general state of affiiirs, 
hnt said that lie wa.s a^s anxious as anybody to avoid unplea¬ 
sant discussions upon it, a;ad to satisfy her if possible, but 
that tlie House of Lords w(n’c ruiniing breast high upon it. 
^ bim to so{^ tlio .Duke of Wellington, to tell Mm 

what Iier feeling wa^s, aiud (viitreat him to take measures to 
■settle it quietly. ITc said lie would see him, and that he was 
convinced if t.lio Diilcn ha.d his own way, he wotdd be dis¬ 
posed to do this l)ut that, if it was left to Lyndhnrst and 
Ellenhoxougli, it was iinpossihle to answex* for what they 
might do. His own impression was, that they might and 
ought to give him prccmlence :for her life over the rest of the 
Eoyal Jfamily (tliough it was very awkwa,rd with regard .to 
the King of I bin over, when he refused his consent), but not 
over a, I'riucn of Wales, to wliich, he thought, they never 
would coriseui;. W(.^ taikcnl tlie matter over in all its bear¬ 
ings, a.nd thci riisult was, tiuit he undertook to go to the 
Duke ajud fell iiim what I laid said. I had (not an hour ago) 
a confirma,i,iou of wlia.f ho said a,s iio .Kllenborough, for I met 
him at his own door (next ini iu'), when I said to him, ^ W^liat 
are you^going to do a.l>out tln^ preciulenco P •’ To which he said, 
Oh, give him tlie sa,m(i which, P,r,inc(^ George of Denmark 
had; pla,ce him noxl, I)(d()in f,Iie Arclihisliop of Ca,uterbury/ 

I said, ^ riiat will by no mea/ns saivisfy tlu^ (^iieeu ; ’ at which 
he tossed up lu,s [H^a,d, a,nd sa,i(l, ^ Wluit does tluit sig'nify ?^ 
PiLzGcrald aiterwa,rds ta,lk(Hi to nui of Peel and his party, 
of their violent kiugriago on aicconrit of his conduct in the 
Privilege question, a,r,id of his a,nn<)ya,nce at their separation 
from bim—n the lawyer's, or those really competent,to 
form an opinion, but the gxnat xnass destitute of the know¬ 
ledge or understanding necessary to form an opinion—and 
only opposing Iiim because he sunnorted John EusselL 
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Amongst other things, when we were talking of the evout 

ofMaylast, andof the Queen’s antipathy to lool, ho ..ud 
that it was altogether nnaccountable, for eveii loin .us .is; 
nWew he hal come away not dissatisfied whh -or ina.nun- 
and he owned that he had no doubt Melbourne dn lus best 
Tonestly to drive out of her mind the prejmhees ivluoh have 
so oreat an influence upon her; and at that, 
told me as a proof of it, that at the ball at (lour M.olbourne 
went up to Peel and whispered to him wiih. iho greatest 
earnestness, ‘Por God’s sake, go and speak to tlu^ Quoui. 
Peel did not go, but the entreaty and the retnsnl, wore both 
characteristic. FitzGerald said, that nothing would niduce 
Peel to continue (after this fight) a worrying war with the 
(Government; and added,what is very true, tlmt though a 
weak Opposition was a very bad thing, there was no snmll 

danger andidifficulty in leading a strong one. 

February After four nights’ debate and division, at 

five in the morning. Government got a majority of twenty- 

one, just what was (at last) expected. Peel spoke for throe 
' hours, and so elaborately as to fatigue tlie .House, so that 
his speech probably seems much better to the remler than to 
the hearer of it. The Opposition all along ahsiaiiied (i-om 
attacking the Government upon their measures, and I col 
directed his artillery against their compromise of principle 
in making Ballot an open question, and the g(.meral laxity of 
their political morality. But the most iinportanii part of his 
speech was his declaration of the principles by which he 
meant to be governed in office or out ; and his manly and 
distinct announcement to his followers, that tlioy must sup¬ 
port him on his own terms, and that if they did not like 
them, he was sorry for it, and they might look olHCwbere for 
a leader if they chose it. There can be no doubt that iii was 
wise and bold thus to cast himself on public opinion, mid to 
put forth a manifesto, which leaves no doubt of his future 
conduct, and from which there is no retreat for him, and by 
which all his adherents must be equally hound. On the 
other hand. Lord John, considering he rose at three in the 
morning, when he and the House must have been pretty 
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well exhausted, made a very good and honourable speech, 
and ended with a declaration quite as Conservative as Peehs 
was on the other hand Liberal, so much so that it is really 
difficult to say what difiereiice there now is between them, 
nor does there appear any reason why (circumstances per¬ 
mitting) they should not act i,ogcth.(3r to-morrow. As far as 
the two pa/rties are concerned, taking debate and division, 
perhaps no great a/lvaiit;xgc3 has gained hy either, but I 
think the discussion ,]ia.sbeci> Ixjueficial by eliciting the above 
declaraiiiou from il,ie :respe(,riive leaders, 

Ihe I reccdonco (Question Iia^s fallen bo the ground, and 
is left unsettled, in a nmnncsr mnclx to be X'cgretted. After 
my ini-urview Pitz(hvra,ld, I went to Clarendon and told 
hiin wliat bud pa.ss(Hl. lb, went to the Cabinet, and pre¬ 
vailed oil I)un<?aainon to s^x^alv to Melbourne and get him to 
coinmiinicat(3 wibli ihe Dnkc, for the purpose of settling the 
quesbi(,)u If, possible ainicajbly. Melbourne said he would, 
but did noli. On iU’iday tlie Cabinet agreed to give up the 
precodmiccovnr the .Prince of Wales; bnt to a question of 
Bioughuin, s flic CIiaiiuHillor said, lie had no other concession 
to ofrer, l,L wa,s tlu^ii a^greod that tlie discussion should be 
taken on .Moiulay. On Saturday (nairendon spoke to Meh 
bourne liimsijll, aaul urginl liim. to consider seriously the in¬ 
convenience of ti batik,3 on tliis point, and prevailed upon 
liini to go fiO liln^ Onk(3 ef WelliugioM a»nd ta-Ik it over with 
him, JJo wrot(3 to ih(3 Onki^, who imnicdia-tcly agreed to 
rec(3iv(3 him ; wbeu he wivni to Apslty JJouso, and they had an 
hoiirls (‘mivursaiion. Mnlbourm^ found him with one of his 
very stillest (U-oiiclielis in liis ]iea<d, d(t 4 ,UMuine<l only to give 
the Princ(3 priHUJihuK^e alter tlie ,1,loyal Ifamily; and all he 
could goi iiofu liiiu wuiS, that; it would bij iinjitst to do more. 
All argument wa.s unavailing, and lie left him on Saturday 
evening wiihout luiving bemi able to make any impression 
on him, or to move him by a, xTvprestmta.tion of tlie QuoexPs 
feelings to make coiKH^ssions to meet iliom the Covernment 
were propaiiuil to nmke; for the Queen would have been 
content to a4,*.ecpt preciHlencxj for her life, arid saving the 
rights of the Prince of Waites. This, however, they. would 
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not consent to; and so determined were they to carry their 
point, that they made a grand whip np, and hronght oi 
Clare aU the way from Grimsthorpe, to vote upon it. Undei 
these circumstances the Government resolved to withd aw 
the clause, and they did so, thus leaving the Prince without 
any specif place assigned by Parliament, and it remains 
with the Queen to do what she can for him, or foi couitesy, 
tacit consent, and deference for her Consort to give him the 
precedence virtually which the House of Lords refuses to 
Lstow formally. I think the Duke has acted strangely in 
this matter, and the Conservatives generally very unwisely. 
Volentibus non fit ivjuria, and the Dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge, who alone were concerned, had consented to the 
Prince’s precedence. The King of Hanover, it seems, was 
never applied to because they knew he would have refused ; 
and they did not deem his consent necessary. There is no 
great sympathy for the lucky Coburgs in this country, but 
there is stiU less for King Ernest, and it will have all the eflect 
of being a shght to the Queen out of a desire to gratify him. 
There certainly was not room formuchmore dislike in her mind 
of the Tories; but it was useless to give the Prince so ungra¬ 
cious and uncordial a reception, and to render him as inimical 
to them as she already is. As an abstract question, 1 think 
his precedence unnecessary; but under all the circumstances 
it would have been expedient and not at all unjust to grant it. 

Felrumy ISt/i.—The discussion about the Precedence 
question induced me to look into the authorities and the 
ancient practice, and to give the subject some consideration. 
I came to the conclusion that she has the power to give him 
precedence everywhere but in Parliament and in Council, 
and on the whole that her husland ought to have precedence.^ 
So I wrote a pamphlet upon it, setting forth the result of 
my enquiry and my opinion. I have been in many minds 
about publishing it, and I. believe I shall, though it is cer¬ 
tainly not worth much. 

The wedding on Monday went off tolerably weU.^ The 

1 [Queen Victoria was married to Prince Albert of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotlia 
on the 10th Pebruary, 1840.] 
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and when he got to his own door, he found he.could not get 
off his horse. He felt his hand chilled. This has 
first symptom in each of his three attacks. He was helped 
off. Hume was sent for, came directly, and got him to hed. 

He had a succession of Tiolent conrulsions, was speechless 
and his arm was affected. They thought he would have died 
in the night. The doctors came, physicked but ^d not 
bleed him, and yesterday morning he was better. He has 
continued to mend ever since, but it was a desperate blow 
and offers a sad prospect. He will probably again rally, but 
these things must be always impending, and his mind inns 
be affected, and will be thought to be so. Ly^dhurst imked 
me last night what could be done. He said. The Duke 
ou<^ht now to reth-e from public life, and not expose himself 
to‘’any appearance of an enfeebled understanding Above 
all things to be deprecated is, that he should ever bec^e a 
dotard like Marlborough, or a driveller like Swift. How, 
he said, ‘would Aberdeen do?’ He owned that nobody 
could replace the Duke or keep the party in order, and he 
said that the consequence would be it would break up, that 
‘there are many who would he glad of an opfortumty to 
leave it.’ This I told him I did not believe, but it certainly 
is impossible to calculate on the consequences of the Duke’s 
death, or, what is nearly the same thing, his withdrawal from 

the lead of the party. , , • 

I'ebruary 16th.—The Duke of Wellington, although his 
life was in such danger on Thursday night, that the chances 
were he would die, has thrown off his attack in a marvel¬ 
lous manner, and is now rapidly approaching to convale¬ 
scence, all dangerous symptoms subsiding. The doctors, ■ 
both Astley Cooper and Chambers, declare that they have 
never seen such an extraordinary power of rallying in any¬ 
body before in the whole course of their practice, and they 
expect that he will be quite as well again as he was before. 
It is remarkable that he has an accurate recollection of all 
the steps of his illness from the first perception of uneasy 
sensations to the moment of being seized with convulsions. 
He first felt a cldllness in his hand, and he was surprised to 
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find himself passing and repassing Lady Burg-hersh’s house 
without knowing which it was. He called, however and 
went up; and to jier enqniry-..for she was struck witl^his 
manner—he replied i;hat he wa,s (pfite well. Goinw home 
he dropped the rein, but ca;ngl,t it ni> witli l;ho other hand 
When ho arrived a,t his door, the R(uva,nts saw ho could not 
get off Ins horscq and hcdpial him, a,nd one of tluan ran off 
instantly for ll umo. Tlu> J)uk*. walked into his siding-room 
where liuiuo found him gmaaiing, and standing by the chim¬ 
ney-piece. 11(5 gol, him i:o bed directly, a.nd .soon aftei- the 
convulsions eaine on. 

I have .sent fortli my {.a,ni],Idol;, and there seems a cha.nce 
of its being read. Loi-d Melbourne .said to me, ^ What is to 
be done about tbi.s Proccidorme ? ’ T ,sa,id, ‘ I have told you > 
what 1 think is to he don(5. Hav(5 you sent my pamphlet to 
the Queen .•» ’ ‘1 ha,ve sent it li(5r, a,nd desired her to show it 
to Prince Alherl;; a,ml I have sent it to the Olmiujellor, a,nd 
desired lain to give me his opinion on the la,w, as it requires 
great consideration and gima.t I asked him, ‘if he had 

any doubt aboul, ilie law, l;ba,t is, about m// law.’ He said 
‘he had doubts wlmtlmr the Act of Henry VITT was not 
more stringent.’ I told him I had consullnd Pa.rke Bosan 
quet, and Mrskiii.>, that we had read the Act tngoti.m- la.d 
they were all cl(5a,r t,l.a,t the Prerogative wa,.s I'lot liniited 
except as to Parliaaneni, a,ml the (lonncil. At all events I 
said, he ought not to be nia.de a. Privy Oonncillor till after 

(Ms .....1 l ,'„ 

settled tlia,t he slioiild not be sworn a,t tin' Council to-morrow. 

people and to a lew other 

“ [Mr. CJrovillo (n.iU.nded in his imiuplilot tliat l;h(( Act of Uenrv YffT 
fw lliichi^M.he LokIm ’ appltvl only 1.0 l.lieir ])i-cc.(!(I(V|icn j„ iimm(! of 
Lords and m tln^ I’rivy (lonncil, wliich beingstal.iitory (sonld „„t l,„ chiino-cd • 
hat that It was ((on,potent: to ilm ( h-own to emfor any precodeneo (dsowhore! 
Prince Allievl: waa not a 1 ’cor, and 1 k( was not, at (.Iiis t inni a IVivy (loiuicillor • 
therefore, tlio proviHions of iho .statutes of Henry VlTl. did not apply to 
mm. Ho was HiihwKpumlly introdncod into the 1‘rivy (lonncil whore bv 
courtray rank wa.s pwm liini ik-.U, the (.),n(5(ai whou no other momhor of the 
Itoyal Pamdy was pro.sont. As thi.s i»ampIilot lias soino legal and historical 
interest, at is ropnnt.od m tlui A])poiKlix to tJiis volume.] 
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pampBlet yesterday, and to-dy^i ^ ^^^trely, 

he said to it, and fonn . my suggestion. Tins 

and that lie is all for . ® ^arendon, who was gone to the 

I forthwith , tell Melbourne of it. 

Lev 6 e, and desired hi morning I got a note from 

Felrmry 21si—On ,7 . Ansley House. When I 

Arbnthnot, desirmg won Cambridge had sent 

got there, he told, me that the 

for Lord Lyndhnrst .0 co Dowager’s, and 

to meet the Queen to do about giving pre- 

he wanted to ^ Lyndhnrst came to Apsley 

„ea..ee to 1-^“ ^ .boS iC -1 ‘"'I *<> T'* 

Ho.s, ..a .„i„t <,pUio. that the Q.ee. 

to the Date of Camta „ ^ ptocedeuce ehe 
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‘ "“x htard r srit « r “r 

set his face resolutely agams ^ y Lyndhurst, though 

to J jrae D.ke. is reeolred to abide 

not so strong m ms opimu J)n\e, m 

by his tb° orponents of the Privilege, for 

fact, ^ tl,e dietLf the Judges are not to be 

he not only t ^ Commons ought not to 

r“*re Pri^ege at all-lhat is, that their papers ought 
^Ito U soS! and that they ought .ot to be eclated 
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•witliout anytliing being iireviouslj weeded out of them which 
the law would consider libellous. This strong opinion of his 
renders the question exceedingly difficult and embarrassing- 
for it was become very clear that nothing but the interven¬ 
tion of the House of Lords could untie so ravelled a Icnot. 
All the Toi’ies are in a state of mingled rage iuid despair at 
the impetuosity with whicli Peel has plunged into this 
matter, and at tlio irretrievable miunier in which he has 
identified himself with Ijord John Eusscdl upon it. Stanley 
and Grahiun hav(- always vot(Ml with him, but have never 
once opened tlun’r lips, from which it is sufficiently clear that 
they don’t go i marly so far a,s ho does, and now Graham is 
acting as a suit of mediator and negotiator, to try and effect 
some comjn-omise or a,rra,ug<mient, but fin; ca,so seems nearly 
hopeless, lhad, on the (,>tlmr hand, is (widently as much 
annoyed and prow>lced wif;h his party as his party with him. 
The other <lay, Arhuthuot, lAad, and Graham met at Apsley 
House, and tallcful upon eveu-y subj’ect, Arbuthnot told me, 
hut that of Privihige, on. wliidi none of them touched—a 
pretty clear proof how t(md(;r the ground is become. The 
Tory pri-ss has grown vm.-y violent, and treats Peel with no 
more forh(iara,ime for his conduct on this question than the 
Whig and Radical did John Eusscll for his speech about 
Church. T-af;es; so rabid and unscrupulous are all TJlti-aiS of 
whatever ojiiniou. I told Melbourim how Jiiattors stood, at 
which lu.; seemed mightily distioncerlied. 

February ■Ya.Htmh.y I. saw flu; Duke of Welling¬ 

ton, whom I ha,d not st'eu for al)ove six months, except for a 
moment at flu; Clouneil just aft(.!r Lis first illness. He looked 

better than I (ixpeditsd.very thiu, and his <.-,lothes hanging 

about him, hut strong on liis legs, and his head erect. The 
great alteration I remarked was in his voice, which was 
hollow, though loud, and his utt(iranco, which, though not 
indistinct, was very slow. Ho is oertididy now only a ruim 
He is gone to receive the Judges at Strathfieldsaye’ and he 
will go on again when he comes back to town, and hold on 
while he can. It is his desire to die with the harness on his 
hack, and he cannot endure the notion of retirement and 
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lis uame^d l be^^ ^ could not have 

sions, of P questioned. This I im- 
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Monday So M eclipse, 

T n he a sorry sight. He has consented to waive his 
which willhe y l 3 y BiB of the Privilege _ quea- 

ohiections o settled • and high time it is that 

rCuC uVtrirtt bow Sttle InWt «ie 
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pnblic takes m , regarding the sqnahhle with 

«arr;aJnt of preeedenc. tor Vnuce Alh^ ho«»se 
ir W offiLs can’t mate up their minds as to the terms 
the law ^ords should be introduced or 

» ptnphlet L succeeded far beyond my hope, or 
setSioM md got me many compliments, whioh I never 

espectatons, m g ^ t„ 

S^Semld about it; only the Eojal Family and the Cam- 
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bridge, don’t like it, on «com.t ot my Imving errpleined 
the .Mo. of Pr,nce George (of Combridge); J, (hey 
fmrej, m the event of Iiis g„i„g to Germany, it mi„ht be 
injnrious to Iiirn, wliicl. hoci.ih ver.y faiiciful; kit their nride 

is liiirt. ^ 

IfiwTA, Ol'ii’iiccdlor Kpokc to me at the Council 

on lliiufei ii,y a,boat has Judicial (k)iiunittoe' Amendment 
Bill, and boH-od to liavif any iafonuatiou about practice 
and any Hiigy-oHinniH, 1. could ^avo liiju. Some of the pro’ 
mioaa of hia Bill appoarod objoctionahlc, and I consulted 
Di. Inisliinf-’toii. a,bout :iii. ! fo a.p-rood, particularly as to the 
plan ot nialaapf tJ,.o Mantor of llie liolla (a,H Vice-President) 
the organ of: the cmirl;, and nialving it imperative on him to 
give jmigomoat, ii, all ca,aos._ Yesterday I went to the Chan- 
celloi and told him ibo oliji'idaona to which I thought his 
plan was liable, whicl. he received, nuy candidly and thank¬ 
fully, and seemed only anxious to liear and consider any¬ 
thing that could be suggested. ,ITc is very difPerent from 
Bioiigliam wbo, wben hc^ framed the original Bill, was 
M of tricks and mystery, and tried to make a iob of it 
and create patronage .for bimseli; besides being'very ob¬ 
stinate about tlie details whicli were tliou objected to. The 
Chancellor said lie would send me the Bill, which he 

wished me to examine, and return with any observations 
I thought lit. 

_ Princo Allxvrt was ga.eitnd la,si; niglit. His precedence 
is not hxod by pateni; under (Jie C roat «eal, but by Warrant 
(1 suppose, under tlie bSign .Manna,)). 

_ Oopleston ]ia,s got |,0P0/. (br the little volume of 
Dudley s litters wbicb be ba,s just publisliod. They are 

very well in ti.eir way.di.wev, neatly written, not very 

amusing, rat,her artifleial, such a,s everybody reads because 

of tU IMvv 

the oi “ 'If T'T- r"' of 

tac uiuitj and iIh (‘,lu(d orphan.) 

frioIdSrll?’I’a'J’t was an intimate 

bnt til nudloj, and imhlmlicd pari, of tlioir correspondence • 

HatLrtor''! ”,''^■ ul'Exoter^and Lord 

citou, can,sod pari; ol ili to bo HunproHHtHL) 

VOL. I, 
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into Council in 1784, and tins I sent to Melbourne to show 
to the Queen, sugg-esting tluit Prince Albert should be intro¬ 
duced upon the saine terms as Pi-ince George of Denmark 

had been, and with the same ceremonies as the Prince of 

Wales ill 1784. 

The Duke of Wellington has reappeared in the House of 
Lords, goes abouii, iiud works as usual, but everybody is 
shocked and grieved at liis appi^arance. Lyndhurst expressed 
Ms alarm to mo, lest he should go on until it became dmV- 
ahh that ho should retire, and his regret that his friends 
could not prevail upon Idm to do so while he still can with 
dignity. He dined a,t i,he :!.>a,la,ee on Monday, and was 
treated with the greah^si; civility by the Queen. Indeed 
she has end(*a,v(>iu:(Ml i,o rei>a,ir her Jormer coldness by every 
sort of attention and graeiousuess, to which he is by no 
means insensible. ^ 

Her Majesty went last night to the Ancient Concert 
(winch she pari,icnla,rly dislikes), so I got Melbourne to dine 
with me, and he siiayed talking till twelve o’clock. He told 
us, among other tilings, 1;ha,t he had seen Dudley’s Diary 
(now said to be disstroyed), which contained very little that 
wasmteresting upon public ma,iters, but the most ample and 
detailed disclosures abouii women in society, with their names 
at full length. Melbourne expressed bis surprise that any¬ 
body should write a, ionrnal, and sa,i<l that he had never 
written anything, (>xceidi for a, short time when he wa,s very 
young, and thaii he had soon put in tin; lire all that he had 
TOitten. He talked of Creevey’s Journal, a,ud of that which 
Dover is supposed tci have left behind him j both of whom, at 
different times aaid in dillereut ways, lounv a, good deal of 
what was going on. Melbourne said Creevey had been very 
shrewd, but exceedingly bii,ter a,ml malignant; and I was 
rather surprised to hear him talk of liord Dover as having been 
very bitter also, a,u imdevliand dealer ami restless intriguer. 

I knew very well tliat he had ambition and vanity, which 
were constantly urging him to play a, iiart more than com¬ 
mensurate with his (aipacity, a,nd that he delighted in that 
sort of political r,omm<ka<jo. which gave him importance (and 
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wAOlumi^Mnnkn- of lA.rd^ Williaiu RuH.sell.-l)„k„ of VVollinltoM'on 

tlio Olniici Will’ 'VVciukiu^s.M o{ (Jov^crtuiionfr 


, . <>nV(aHnffU)n’N (W 

to towanlH the Oovonaooul,.Tho (iuoon ni.ot at.-;Exauu.,rtion oftl.o 

Culprit-l.,otro,spoot o( .Mlaii-H-doiu-iliatory I’olloy--Advanlaf,a>s of a 
W .ak Govcniniout ho h.a.s(,(-ni (>!,uoNl,ion .-laMd Pal.uorKlou’s Darin- 

ml Coni,aono.,....M. and Mr. (Irovilh. Daoilic Viowa of 1.0101 

lluln)p(--.M (}u,.o|,.s .Statonunil, of tlu* Policy of Kranoo-Orowi.i- 
Alarm o Mount,MV.-..\h,,nu ,d' Priuco Motloruioh-Lord Johu ItacU 
dwpOMid to r,>w.st l al,unr.Mlon- .IIiHtory of l,ho PiaHtm. No{,m(,iatio« -- 

A lilimdoi ol M. CiiixoU.Im|,ori,au(, Convomation wil.li CuiisoC-Counict 

1)0 iwoun Lord .lohn iiunnoll and land I‘ahuor.d,oi|.--]i;iiorf,odi(! RonoliTtion 
ol Lord John- -Loid^ lhi.luior.ston holds ont-dJonciliatoiy .Proposals of 
lu’anco —liiilurv Lord I’’iih)ioratoruuuI. 


March Uth, IS IP.- Jdroiao Bonaparte yesterday at 

dinner at .Lady ,BI(,HHiHfrton’.s, Count do Montfort, as lie is 
eallod. lie is a polde, u)'1)a,iie fi'entloman, not giving Idinsolf 
any airs, and said. noBting royal except that lie was going to 
Stuttgard, ‘pour pa.HHer (pu'ltpios jours aveo inou beau-frdro 
le Eoi do Wiivteinherg.’ But IBese broidiors of ISTapoleon 
were nothing reinarkahle in their palmy days, and one’s 
sympathies are not imicli excited for them now. They rose 
and fell, wiBi him, and, Ixisides their brief enjoyment of a 
wonderful prosperiiy, they have retired upon far better con¬ 
ditions than ihey were.) born to. They tire free and rich, and 
are treated with no ineonHiderahhi respect. 

^ March Wmit to tlie House of Lords, and saw the 

Chancellor, who told me lui luul f irwardod tlio paper I sent 
im to Dr. Lushingtou, who concurred in my suggestions, 
and he had ordered the Privy Council BHl to be altered 
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accordingly. I'ell in with the Duke of Wellington, who took 
my arm, told his cabriolet to follow, and walked the whole 
way back to Apsley House, quite firm and strong. He looks 
very old and worn, and speaks very slowly, but quite dis¬ 
tinctly ; talked about the China question and other things, 
and seemed clear enough. He was pleased with his recep¬ 
tion at Court, and told me particularly how civil .Prince 
Albert had been to him, and indeed to everybody else; said 
be never saw better manners, or anybody more generally 
attentive. The Duchess of Kent talked to him, and in 
a strain of satisfaction, so that there is something like 
sunshine in the Palace just now. 

March 18 th .—The first symptom of a failure in the Duke 
of Wellington’s memory came under my notice the day 
before yesterday. I had been employed by Gurwood to 
negotiate with Dr. Lushington about some papers written 
by the Duke when in Spain, which had fallen into the 
Doctor’s hands, and I spoke twice to the Duke on the sub¬ 
ject, the last time on Friday last, when I walked home with 
bi-m from the House of Lords. It was settled that the 
Doctor should write to the Duke about them, who was to 
write an answer, after which they were to be given up. 
But when the Doctor’s letter arrived, the Duke had for¬ 
gotten the whole thing, and could not remember what 
Lushington it was, and actually wrote a reply (which was 
not sent, because my brother set him right) to Stephen 
Lushington, the ex-Secretary to the Treasury. This is so 
remarkable in a man so accurate, and whose memory is 
generally so retentive, that I can’t help noticing it, as the 
first clear and undoubted proof of his failure in a particular 
faculty. 

I dined yesterday at Devonshire House, a dinner of forty 
people to feast the Royalties of Sussex and Capua with their 
quasi-Consorts, for I know not whether the Princess of 
Capua is according to Neapolitan law a real Princess any 
more than our Cecilia is a real Duchess,' which she certainly 

* [The Ihike of Sussex was married to Lady Cecilia Underwood, though 
not according to the prorisions of the Royal Marriage Act. But the marriage 
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is not, nor takes tin; title, tlioug-li every now and then some¬ 
body gives it her. However, there they were yesterday in 
full possession of all tin; dignities of tlicdr husbands. The 
Duke made a mystery of the order in which he meant them 
to go out to dinner, and would, let nobody know how it was 
all to be till tlic moinont ciMne. Ho then made the Duke of 
Sussex go out firsli with the Privuiess of Capua, next the 
Prince with Lady Cecilia,, a,nd lie himself followed with the 
Duchess of Somcrsid, and so on. After dinner the Duke of 
Su.ssox discour,sod to mo ahout tlu.i oaith and other matters. 
He is dissatisfied on, account of tlio ha,nncrs of the Knights 
of the Garter ha,ving hoen moved in. Si. George’s Chapel, to 
make room for Prince Albert’s, I suppose; but I could not 
quite make out wh.a,t it was he e.omphiined ofj only he said 
when such a, disposition had been shown in all quarters 
to meet Her Majesty’s wislies, and render to the Prince all 
honour, th,cy ought not to push ,maitt(;i's farther than they 
can properly do, &c. . . . something to this effect. He is 
not altogether ploa,H(id with the Court j that is evident. 

March 2(>th. — Miiiisteiis were defeated hy sixteen on 
Stanley’s motion alxmt Irish Eegistration.’ O’Connell made 
a most blackguard speech, alluding with wretched ribaldi'y to 
the deathbed of Sta,ulcy’s luotluir-in-la,w, from which he had 
come to urge his motion, out ot deference to those whom he 
had brought up for it. <.)nc of tlx; worst of tho,se disgraceful 
and stupid brut,alii,i('.s, which will ohliteraAe (if possible) the 
fame of the g.vcat tJungs O’Connell ha,H done in the course of 
his career’. What will Goverumi;nt do upon this? It is 
impossible for anything i;o bo more (;mbarrassing. It is 
humiliating to go on, after a,nother great defeat, and it 
is a bad qnestiou for tliom to di,ssolve upon. Weak in itself, 
and with all the moral deformity of its O’Connellism, it will 

ivM rocoffiii.sod, and Iuh lady waa Hliortly affeirwardB created by the Queen 

])uclio8B of InvcniesH.'l 

^ [.fjord Stault^yV, INhU IIogiHkation Ildl, ]m)vi,diHg’ for an amml re- 
■viwion of lint.B ly roviBing banriHierB, waB oaniod against the Government 
by 250 to votes. '^11 lo Bill made considerable progress, and "was warmly 
supported by llu^ ()ppoB.ition, but eventually Lord Stanley saw reason to 
abandon it. See infra, p. 201.] 
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produce no sympatliy in tMs eonntry, and not even a cry tO' 
stand upon at a general election. 

March 29 th.~-Thej did not care about this division, hut 
made very light of it. However, it adds an item to the 
account against them, and is (say what they will) a had 
thing. It is had too, to establish as a principle that no 
defeats, nor any number of them, signify, as long as they are 
not upon vital questions; it produces not only a laxity of 
opinion and feeling upon public matters, but an indifference 
and insouciance on the part of their supporters, which may 
some day prove very mischievous ; for if they once are per¬ 
mitted to assume that defeats do not signify, they will not 
be at the trouble of attending when inconvenient, nor will 
they encounter unpopularity for the sake of Government, 
and they will very soon begin to judge for themselves, or to 
mistake what are and what are not vital questions. Upon 
this occasion, Lord Charles Eussell went away the morning 
of the division without a pair. 

Yesterday, at dinner at Hormaiiby’s, I met Lord Dun- 
cannon,^ who showed me the correspondence between him and 
the King of Hanover about the apartments at St. James’s. 
The case is this: When the Queen was going to be married, 
the Duchess of Kent told Duncannon that she must have a 
house,^ and that she could not afford to, pay for one (the 
greater part of her income being appropriated to the pay¬ 
ment of her debts). Duncannon told her that there were no 
royal apartments unoccupied, except the King of Hanover’s 
at St. James’s; and it was settled that he should be apprised 
that the Queen had occasion for them, and be requested to 
give them up. Duncannon accordingly wrote a note to Sir 
K. Watson, who manages the King’s affairs here, and told 
him that he had such a communication to make to his 
Majesty, which he was desirous of bringing before him in 
the most respectful manner, and that the arrangement 

^ [Lord Duncamion was at this time First Commissioner of Works, and 
the arrangements with reference to the Koyal Palaces fell within his de¬ 
partment.] 

^ The Dnchess, for particular reasons, objected to going back to Ken- 
singtcn. 
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THE KING- OE IIANOVEE’S APAETMENTS, 


should be made in whatever wa,y would be most convenient 
to him. Watson informed him that he had forwarded his 
note to the King, and shortly after Duncaimon received an 
answer from the King himself, which was neither more nor 
less than a fiat refusal to give up the apartments. Another 
communication then took place between Duiicannon and 
Watson, when the^hitter said that it would he very in¬ 
convenient to the King to remove his things from the apart¬ 
ments without (mining over in person, as the library parti¬ 
cularly was bill of papers of importance. Duneaiinon then 
proposed that the libraiy and the adjoining room, in which 
it was said that his papers wore deposited, should not be 
touched, but remain in bis possession; that they should he 
walled off and separated from the rest of the suite, which 
might be given up to ihe Duchess for her occupation. This 
proposal was sent to the .King, who refused to agree to it, or 
to give up the apartments at all. Accordingly the Queen 
was obliged to hire a house for her mother at a rent of 
2,000L a year. I told Duiicannon that they were all very 
much to blame for submitting to the domineering insolence 
of the King, and that when they thought it right to require 
the apartmonts, they ought to have gone through with it, 
and have taken no denial. It was a gross insult to the 
Queen to refuse to give up to her an apartment in her own 
palace, which she desired to dispose of j and they were very 
wrong in permitting such an affront to he offered to her. 
So Duncamion was himself of opinion; but Melbourne, who 
is all for quietness, would not allow matters to proceed to 
extremities, and^ preferred knocking under—a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding which is always as contemptible as it is useless. 
The first thing is to be in the right, to do nothing un- 
ecoming or unjnst, but with right and jiropriety clearly on 
your side, to be as firm as a rock, and, above all things, 

never to succumb to insolence and presumption. 

We had M. Guizot at dinner.* They all say he is agree- 


* [M. Guizot Imd just teen appointed French 
imder the Government of M. Thiers,who took oflioe 
year.] 


Ambassador in Londo n 
on tbe' 1st Marcb of this 
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ablGj but I have not been in tbe way of liis talk. He is 
eiicbanted and elated with his position^ and it is amusing to 
see his apprehension lest anybody should, either by design or 
inadvertence, rob him of his precedence; and the alacrity 
with which he seizes on the arm of the lady of the house on 
going out to dinner, so demonstrative of the uneasy grandeur 
of a man who has not yet learnt to be familiar with his own 
position. With reference to diplomatic rank, I only heard 
last night, for the first time, that the Duke of Sutherland 
had, some time ago, addressed a formal remonstrance to 
Palmerston, against Foreign Ministers (not Ambassadors) 
having place given them at the Palace (which means going 
first out to dinner over himself et suos pares)^ a most extra¬ 
ordinary thing for a sensible man to have done, especially in 
such high favour as his wife and her whole family are. He 
got for answer, that Her Majesty exercised her own pleasure 
in this respect in her own palace. The rule always has been 
that Ambassadors (who represent the persons of their Sove¬ 
reigns) have precedence of everybody; Ministers (who are 
only agents) have not; hut the Queen, it appears, has given 
the pas to Ministers Plenipotentiaries, as well as to Am¬ 
bassadors, and ordered them to go out at her dinners before 
her own subjects of the highest rankd 

April 8 rd .-—They have made Lady Cecilia Underwood a 
duchess. Everybody considers it a very ridiculous affair, but 
she and the Duke are, or affect to be, enchanted, though 
nobody can tell why. She is Duchess of Inverness, though 
there would have been more meaning in her being Countess 
of Inverness, since Earl of Inverness is his second title. 
However, there she was last night at the hall at Lansdowne 
House, tucked under the Duke’s arm, all smiles, and shaking 
hands vehemently in all directions in acknowledgement of 
congratulations. I was curious (as others were) to see what 
it would all come to, and what, in fact, she was to take (in 
the way of royalty) by her motion, and, as I thought, this 
was just nothing. The Queen sat at the end of the room, 

^ [It was afterwards settled by Her Majesty tbat Foreign Ministers 

sbonld take precedence Dubes and before Marquesses.] 
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with the Duchess of Cambridge on one side of her .nd n 
chair (for Prince Albert) on the other. The Duke of’w 
took tj.e w, 

p»te.l .er . d„.ter .,f „„'tUen went it 

to pay his respects to tlm Queen. Lady Lansdowne wi-ote 
to the Qumi to a,sk lier pleasure whether the Duchess of 
Inverness should be asked to sup at her table. Her Maiesty 
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in point. However, they decided, after much enquiry and 
examination into precedent, that it shoyild not he.^ 

May IBtK—A month, and nothing written here, or written, 
read, or done, elsewhere. Went to Newmarket for the Craven 
meeting, then to Bretby for a week, then Newmarket again, 
and back to London on Friday. 

Just after I got back to Newmarket, the intelligence 
arrived of the extraordinary murder of Lord William. E.ussell,. 
which has excited a prodigious interest, and frightened all 
London out of its wits. Visionary servants and air-drawn 
razors or carving-knives dance before everybody’s imagina¬ 
tion, and half the world go to sleep expecting to have their 
throats cut before morning. The circumstances of the case 
are certainly most extraordinary, and though every day pro¬ 
duces some fresh cause for suspecting the man Courvoisier, 
both the fact and the motives are still enveloped in great 
mystery. People are always ready to jump to a conclusion, 
and having made up their minds, as most have, that he must 
have done the deed, they would willingly hang him up at 
once. I had the curiosity to go the day before yesterday to 
Tothill Fields Prison to see the man, who had just been sent 
there. He is rather ill-looking, a baddish countenance, but 
his manner was calm though dejected, and he was civil and 
respectful, and not sulky. The people there said he was 
very restless, and had not slept, and that he was a man of 
great bodily strength. I did not converse with him. 

May 17 th ,—-Just after writing the above, I went to the 
house in Norfolk Street, to look at the premises, and the 
places where the watch and other things were found hidden. 
It was impossible not to be morally convinced that the 
house had not been broken into, that the indications of 
such violence were fabricated, and that the goods must have 
been secreted by Courvoisier, consequently, that by him the 
murder was committed; but there is as yet no evidence to 
convict him of the actual commission of the deed, and though 

^ [Orders in Council for Reprisals and Capture of Ships constitute a 
Declaration of War, and are signed hy all the Privy OouncilloTS present. 
This course was taken in 1854 on the Declaration of VVar against Russia.] 
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I beheve lum to be guilty, I could not, ou such a case as 
there is as yet, tmd him so if placed on a Jury. I am very 
sceptical about evidcuc(3, and Icaow how strangely circum 
stances sometimes combi, k 3 to produce appearances of «-uiIt 
where there may b,3 none. There is a curious case of "this 
mentioiied m Eomilly’s Memoirs, of a man hanged for mutiny 
upon the evidence, of a, witness who swore to his person and 
upon his own coutession a/ftm- cmiviction, and yet it was atis- 
factorily proved afterwards that-he had been mistaken for 
anothei- man aiid wa,s mally innocent. He had been induced 
to confess at tbe mstigafion of a, fellow-prisoner, who told 
liim it wds Ills Ixvsii ot csca/jiiiig'. 

Lord Ashhurton, wlieu we were Mking of this, told me 
an anecdote of (.eneral Maitland (Sir Thomas), which hap¬ 
pened at some piano in the West Indies or South America. 
He had laken some town, a,nd the soldiers were restrained 
from committing violence on the inhabitants, when a shot 
WM hred from a window, and one of his men killed. They 
entered the house, went to tlie room from the window of 
which the shot had been fired, and found a number of men 
playing at billiards, 'j’hey insisted on the culprit being given 
up, when a, man wa,s pointed ont as the one who had fired 
the shot. Tbey all agreed as to the culprit, and he was ear¬ 
ned oft. Sir Thomas considering that a severe example was 
necessary, ordered the man to he tied to the mouth of a 
cannon, and shot away. He was present, but turned bis head 
away when tlie signal, was given for blowing this wretch’s 
body to atoms. Tlie explosion took place, when to his 
amazement the man app(‘a,red alive, but with his hair lite¬ 
rally standing ‘ like (piills upon the fretful porcupine,’ with 
terror. In the agony of the moment he had contrived to 
squeeze himself through the ropes, which were loosely tied, 
and get on one side of the cannon’s montb, so that the ball 
missed him. He approached Maitland and said, ‘You see. 
General, that it was the will of Heaven my life shonld be 
spared; and I solemnly assure you. that I am innocent.’ 
Maitland would not allow him to be executed after this 
miraculous escape, and it turned out, upon farther enquiry. 
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that he was innocent, and it vras some other man who had 
fired the shot. 

For the last month there has been something like a 
cessation of political warfare, not from any diminished desire 
on the part of the Opposition to harass the Government, but 
from want of means to do so. In the House of Lords the 
other night. Lord Stanhope brought on the China Question; 
when the Duke of Wellington got up, and to the delight of 
the Government, and the dismay and vexation of the Tories, 
threw over Stanhope (in a very good speech), asserted the 
justice of our quarrel with China, refused to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of policy at all, warmly defended and eulogised Elliot, 
moved the previous question, and then quitted the House, 
without waiting to hear Stanhope’s reply. It was gratifying 
to see his energy and vigour, and to see them exerted on one 
of those occasions when his great mind and patriotic spirit 
never fail to show themselves. Whenever a question has, in 
his view, assumed a national character, he scatters to the 
wind all party considerations ; such he now considers the 
Chinese war to be. We are involved with China, nation 
against nation, and he will not by word or deed put in 
jeopardy the smallest of the mighty interests at stake, for 
the sake of advancing some party purpose, and damaging 
the Government. In like manner, he thinks that Elliot has 
bravely, faithfully, and to the best of his ability, done his 
duty; that if he has committed errors of judgement they 
should be overlooked, and that he should be supported, en¬ 
couraged, and defended. This is the real greatness which 
raises him so far above all the ordinary politicians of his day, 
and which will confer on his memory imperishable renown. 
It is rendered the more striking by his conduct on Friday 
on the Irish Municipal Bill, which is a mere party question, 
where he showed that he could be as violent as any Tory 
could desire. I called on Barnes^ on Saturday, and found 
liiin much disgusted at the Duke’s China speech, and anxious 
to know how it could have happened. When I told him 
that it was always so with him, and that he never would be 
^ [The editor of the‘Times’newspaper.] 
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stould be settled, and tbe justice of our cause be made 
manifest.’ I said, I was sure it was what be would feel, and 
that be bad done just wbat I expected, but that be must 
be aware there were many of bis own people wbo were by 
no means so well pleased, but, on tbe contrary, to the last 
degree annoyed and provoked at bis speech. He replied, ‘ I 
know that well enough, and I don’t care one damn. I was 
afraid Lord Stanhope would have a majority, and I hawe not 
time not to do what is right. 

June nth.—On Wednesday afternoon, as tbe Queen and 
Prince A.lbert were driving in a low cai'riage up Constitution 
BLill, about four or five in tbe afternoon, they weie shot 
at by a lad of eighteen years old, wbo fired two pistols at 
tbem successively, neither sbots taking efiect. He was in 
the Glreen Park without tbe rails, and as be was only a 
few yards from tbe carriage, and, moreover, very cool and 
collected, it is marvellous be should have missed bis aim. 
In a few moments tbe young man was seized, without any 
attempt on bis part to escape or to deny tbe deed, and was 
carried off to prison. Tbe Queen, wbo appeared perfectly 
cool, and not tbe least alarmed, instantly drove to the 
Duchess of Kent’s, to anticipate any report that might reach 
her mother, and, having done so, she continued her drive 
and went to tbe Park. By this time the attempt upon her 
life bad become generally known, and she was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm by the immense crowd that was 
congregated in carriages, on horseback, and on foot. All 
the equestrians formed themselves into an escort, and at¬ 
tended her back to the Palace, cheering vehemently, while 
she acknowledged, with great appearance of feeling, these 
loyal manifestations. She behaved on this occasion with 
perfect courage and self-possession, and exceeding propriety; 
and the assembled multitude, being a high-class mob, evinced 
a lively and spontaneous feeling for her—a depth of interest 
which, however natural under such circumstances, must be 
very gratifying to her, and was satisfactory to witness. 

Yesterday morning the culprit was brought to the Home 
Office, when Hormanby examined him, and a Council was 
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ture presents any tolerable probability. However it may 
turn out—bere is tlie strange fact—tliaii a lia.l:t-cru.zy potboy 
was on tbe point of iiifiueiiciiig tlie ilestiny of' tlio Empire, 
and of producing effects tlie magnitude a.nd iniporliance of 
wMcli no liumaii mind can guess at. It is remarkable liow 
seldom attempts like these are successful, and y<.vl"i tlie life of 
any individual is at the mercy of any oih<jr, provided this 
other is prepared to sacrifice his own life, ■wliicli, in the' 
present instance, the cnlprit evidently was. 

August IMJi .—Two months have elapsed since I have 
written anything in this boob, owing to an uimccomitable 
repugnance, which daily grew stronger, to take up my pen 
for that purpose. It is true that I had nothing of great, 
interest to note down, but I could frequently have found 
something w^ortli recollecting if I had not been too idle, too 
occupied with other ^things, or paralysed by the disgust I 
had taken to the task of journalising. It is now too late 
to' record things as I was told them, or events as they 
occurred, and all is confusion in my recollections. If I 
were now to begin to describe the transactions of the late 
two months, I should be writing history, for which I am in 
no way qualified. However, as I must make up my mind to 
begin again, and write something, or give up the practice 
altogether, and as I don’t choose (just yet, at least) to do 
the latter, I will scribble what occurs to me, and take a 
short survey of the Parliamentary campaign that is just 
over. The danger, whether real or supposed, which the 
Queen ran from the attempt of the half-witted coxcomb who 
fired at her, elicited whatever there was of dormant loyalty 
in her lieges, and made her extremely popular. Nothing 
could be more enthusiastic than her reception at Ascot, 
where dense multitudes testified their attachment to her 
person, and their joy at her recent escape by more than 
usual demonstrations. Partly, perhaps, from the univer¬ 
sality of the interest evinced, and partly from a judicious 
influence or more impartial reflection, she began about this 
time to make her Court much less exclusive, and all these 
circumstances produced a better state of feeling between the 
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tie correction of it would have tie effect of augmenting 
tie power of tieir opponents. Accordingly, by every species 
of sopiistry, by falsehoods of all kinds, by vehement denun- 
ciatiLs and endeavours to arouse tie passions of 
people, they moved Heaven and earth to thwart and de ea 
tie^measure. There was, however, only one moment at 
which the Government were in any jeopardy, for they very 
earlv resolved not to let the majorities against them shake 
them out of their seats. Hut when Stanley, complaining ol 
the unfair means which bad been employed to prevent bis 
bringino- on bis measure in its different stages, announced 
that be would invade tbe days reserved for Governinent 
business. Lord John Eussell began darkly to bint at tbe 
impossibility of tbe Government conducting tbe public busi¬ 
ness if tbe House sanctioned sucb an encroacbment, and 
much irritation was exhibited for a short time. Both parties, 
however, got calm, and a compromise was tbe result, ibe 
Government offered Stanley certain days, which be imme¬ 
diately accepted, acknowledging that nothing but an extreme 
provocation would justify tbe course be bad threatened to 
adopt, and so tbe storm blew over; and this question was 
nearly tbe only one which produced any violent debates am 
close divisions. Besides tbe usual light skirmishing and the 
taunts, accusations, and reproaches, here and there thrown 
out against tbe Government, there were no serious attacks 
upon their policy and measures, either domestic or foreign ; 
and upon tbe whole, setting apart the smallest of them 
dependable majority, they got through the Session with 
remarkable success, and have closed it apparently stronger, 
and with more of public confidence and approbation by 
many degrees than they enjoyed at tbe opening. And I 
believe this to be tbe truth, notwithstanding tbe fact 
that almost ah the elections occurring during the Session 
(in which there have been contests) have been carried by the 

Tories. . . _ 

August ISth [continmd at the Grove).—Tlhis improved 

condition of the Ministry is attributable partly to the suc¬ 
cess of their measures and tbe efficient manner in which the 
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and a man of great eicpcrience, said he had never seen the 
business so weE conducted as by John Eusscll. Brides 
this, his reputation in his office is immense, where all his 
subordinates admit that Colonial afiairs neve’r wZ . 0 leU 
ccmimsteied. But there can be no doubt that the ill- 
umour, which 011 several occasions broke out, sometimes 
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dueed, and ttat Bill liad passed tlio House of Commons, 
considerable doubt existed wlietber it would pa.ss tlie Lords, 
tlie Duke of Wellington’s opinion being decidedly a.t vari¬ 
ance with Peel’s on tlie question. Notliixig could liave 
gratified Ms party more than tlie rejecivion of this Bill by 
the Lords, but however well inclined the Duke was to reject 
it, he knew that this would be too desperate a game to play, 
and while it might lead to the dissolution of the Govern¬ 
ment, it 'would entail that of the Tory party also. Many 
conferences took place between Graham and Axbuthnot 
and Lyndhurst, the result of which was, that the Duke 
was persuaded to let the Bill pass, but this was not accom¬ 
plished without much murmuring against the obstinacy of 
Peel. 

Soon afterwards the China question was brought forward 
by Graham, but whatever benefit they expected to derive 
from this attack on the Government was entirely marred by 
the Duke’s speech in the House of Lords, in which he com¬ 
pletely threw over Graham, as well as all who supported 
Mm ; and while this vexed and offended the Tory leaders in 
the Commons, the ^ Democracy ’ were as indignant with the 
Duke as they had lately been with Peel. After this, a sort 
of running fight went on (Stanley’s battles presenting the 
only important resnlts) up to the period of the introduction 
of the Canada Bill.^ To this Peel offered no opposition 
whatever, and it passed the House of Commons with Ms con¬ 
currence, and consequently without difficulties or even divi¬ 
sions. But as soon as it got into the Lords, the Duke broke 
out in fierce hostility against it, denounced its provisions in 
the most unmeasured terms, and for a considerable time no¬ 
body knew whether they would throw it out or not. Peel 
(it appeared) had taken his line and supported the Bill, with¬ 
out any previous concert with the Duke, and the latter, as 
well as all the Tory Lords, were exceedingly indignant at 
finding themselves so far committed by his conduct that it 
became absolutely impossible for them to throw it out. Why 
Peel did not communicate with the Duke, I cannot divine, 

^ [This was a Bill for dealing with the Canada Clergy Eeseryes.] 
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in Ms life te had never heard a more admirable statement. 

It required, however, all his great influence to restrain 
them, and though they acquiesced (as they always do at 
Ms bidding) with surprising docility, they did so with the 
greatest reluctance. 

London, Aiigust mh.—hi the conversation at which 
Aberdeen told Clarendon this, he dilated upon the mar¬ 
vellous influence of the Duke, and the manner in which he 
treated his foUowers, and the language they endured from 
him. Clarendon asked him whether, when the Duke retired, 
he had any hopes of being able to govern them as wellj to 
which he replied that he had not the slightest idea of it; 
on the contrary, that it would be impossible, that nobody 
else could govern them, and when his influence was with¬ 
drawn, they would split into every variety of opinion accord¬ 
ing to their several biases and dispositions. He said he did 
not tliink the Duke of Wellington had ever rendered greater 
service in his whole life than he had done this session in 
moderating violence and keeping his own party together and 
in order, and that he could still do the most essential service 
in the same way, and much more than by active leading in 
Parliament. 

Out of this state of things a practical consequence has 
ensued of no slight importance, and one which has shown 
that if there are evils and disadvantages incident to a weak 
Government, these are not without some counterbalancing 
good. Both parties began to feel the necessity of dealing 
with certain questions of pressing importance in a spirit of 
compromise and mutual concession. Neither were strong 
enough to go on insisting upon having everything their own 
way, and each was conscious that the other had a fair right 
to require some sacrifice, so far as it could be made without 
compromising on either side any vital principle. Accord¬ 
ingly several questions were amicably and quietly settled, in 
all probability in a more just, expedient, and satisfactory way 
■ h>ia.Ti they would have been by either party uncontrolled and 
unrestrained. The Irish Corporation Bill, which for years 
has been a topic of bitter contention, has at last been carried 
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With veiy little difficulty aud disciissiou. The alterations of 
the Lords were quietly accepted by the Commons, and the 
ultras on both sides were alone dissatisfied at the consum¬ 
mation. Then the Education Question, which last year 
raised a regular storm, both in Parliament and out has 
been arranged between the Government and the heads of 
the Church, and the system is permanently established in 
such a manner a,s to allay all fears and jealousies. In the 
same spirit,^ I expect that next year some mode will be found 
of concihutiiig Stanley’s Bill with the Government Bill of 
Irish Registration, and that some measure not quite but 
tolerably satisfac.tory to all parties will be devised, and the 
evil complained ol, to a certain degree, be checked. These 
are advantages of no small moment, and it is very question¬ 
able whether the work of government and legislation is not 
more wisely and beneficially done by this concurrence of an- 
agomstie parties, and compromise and fusion of antagonistic 
opnuous, than it could be in any other way. All strono- 
Goveriimeiits become to a certain degree careless and insot 
leiit in the confidence of their strength, but their weakness 
renders them circumspect and conscientious. Governments 
with great majorities at their back can afford to do gross 
jobs, or take strong party measures; but when their oppo¬ 
nents are as strong as themselves, and their majorities are 
never secure, they can venture upon nothing of the kind. All 
oppositions must affect a prodigious show of political virtue, 
and must be vigilant and economical, no matter how lax 
may have been their political morality when in power. But 
no politician, or party man, has any tenderness for an abuse 
the profit of which is to accrue to his adversary, and in this 
way good government may happen to be the result of a weak 
ALinistry and a strong Opposition. 

August 24f/i.—Passed the greatest part of last week at 
the Grove, where Clarendon talked to me a great deal about 
t jastcin Question, and Palmerston’s policy in that quarter. 
Palmerston,_it seems, has had for many years as his fixed 
Idea the project of humbling the Pasha of Egypt.‘ In the 
' [The Treaty between England, Eussia, Austria, and Prussia for the 
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Cabinet lie has carried ererytlimg bis own way; all liis col¬ 
leagues either really concurring with liiin, or being too igno¬ 
rant and too indifferent to fight the battle against his strong 
determination, except Lord Holland and Clarendon, who did 
oppose with all their strength Palmerston's recent treaty; 
but qnite ineffectually. They had for their only ally. Lord 
Granville at Paris, and nothing can exceed the contempt 
with which the Palmerstoiiians treat this little knot of dis¬ 
sentients, at least the two elder ones, who (they say) are 
become quite imbecile, and they wonder Lord Granville does 
not resign. Palmerston, in fact, appears to exercise an abso¬ 
lute despotism at the Foreign Office, and deals with all onr 
vast and complicated questions of diplomacy according to 
his own views and opinions, withont the slightest control, 
and scarcely any interference on the jpart of his colleagnes. 
This apathy is mainly attributable to that which appears in 
Parliament and in the country upon all foreign questions. 
Nobody understands and nobody cares for them, and when 
any rare and occasional notice is taken of a particular point, 
or of some question on which a slight and evanescent interest 
is manifested, Palmerston has little difficulty in dealing with 
the matter, which he always meets with a consummate im¬ 
pudence and, it must be allowed, a skill and resolution, 
which invariably carry him through. Whether the policy 
which he has adopted upon the Eastern Question be the 
soundest and most judicious, events must determine ; but I 
never was more amazed than at reading his letters, so dash¬ 
ing, hold, and confident in their tone. Considering the im¬ 
mensity of the stake for which he is playing, that he may be 
about to plunge all Europe into a war, and that if war does 
ensue it will be entirely his doing, it is utterly astonishing 
he should not be more seriously affected than he appears to 
be with the gravity of the circumstances, and should not 

settlement of tlie affairs of tlie East, ty compelling tEe PasEa of Egypt to 
relinqnisE Syria, and to restrict Eis dominion in Egypt, was signed in 
London on July 15,1840. Erance Eaving declined to concur in tliis policy, 
tEe Treaty was signed witEout Eer, and witEont Eer knowledge. This 
event was of tEe gravest consequence, and ErougEt Europe to tEe brink 
of war.] 
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look witli more anxiety (if not apprelieusion) to the possible 
results; but he tallcs in the most ofF-hand vniy of the clamour 
that broke out at Pans, of his entire conviction that the 
Preuch Cabinet have no thouglitB of going to war, and that 
it they ivere to do so, their lleets would be instantly swept 
from ibe sea^ and tludr armies everywliere defeated That if 
they were to try a,nd make it a war of opinion and stir np 
the elements of revolution in other countries, a more fatal 
retaliation could and would be effected in Prance, where 
Carhst or Na,poleonist interest, aided by foreign interven¬ 
tion, would shalce the tliroue of Louis Philippe, while tax¬ 
ation and conscription would very soon disgust the French 
with a war in which he did not anticipate the possibility 
of their gaming any military successes. Everything may 
possibly turn out acc-ording to his expectations. He is a 
man blessed wit;h extraordimiry good fortune, and his motto 
seems to he that; ..fPautoa, ‘Do I’andace, encore de I’audace, 
et toujoursdo Panda,ce.’ But there is a flippancy in his tone, 
an undoubting self-sufliciency, and a levity in discussing 
mterests^ot such tremendous magnitude, which satisfies me 
that he IS a very dangerous man to be entrusted with the 
uncoutrollcd ma,na,gmneut of our foreign, rela,tions. But our 
Cabinet is a comploto republic, and Melbourne, their osten- 
sible head, has no overruling authority, and is too indolent 
and too averse to cuergotie measures to think of having 
any, or to desire it. Any man of resolution and obstinacy 
does what he will with Melbourne. Nothing was ever so 
peremptoiy and determined a,8 John Eussell about Poulett 
homson s pc!erag(‘, which the others did not at all like, but 
which^ he not only insisted upon, but actually threatened 
to resign unless it was done by a given day. It was with 
the greatest difteulty they could prevail on him to defer 
Its being gazetted till Parliament was up, Duncannon and 

choler of the Dube 

of Wellington, and very likely provoke him to fall foul of 
some of their Bills. 

M. Dedel ’ told me the other day that he thought, with- 
1 [Dutch Minister at the Court of St. James.1 
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out reference to Ms policy, Palmerston had. conducted Mm- 
self with a UgeretS quite unaccountable; that the Duke of 
'Wellington, when he was at 'Windsor, had talked over the 
state of affairs with Melbourne, and said to him, I do not 
say that I disapprove of your policy as far as regards Mehemet 
Ah 3 perhaps I do not think that you go far enough; not 
only would I not leave him in possession of a foot of ground 
in Syria, but I should have no scruple in expelling him 
from Egypt too. But what is Mehemet Ali or the Turk in 
comparison with the immeasurable importance of preserving 
peace in Europe? this is the thing alone to be regarded, and 
I give you notice that you must not expect our support in 
Parliament of the policy which you have chosen to adopt/ ^ 
In the meantime there is an increasing impression here that 
no war will take place; public opinion is not yet much ex¬ 
cited, and is nothing like so excitable as it is in Prance upon 
questions of foreign policy, where everybody thinks and talks 
on the subject; but if it ever is effectually roused, it will be 
much stronger and probably more consistent here than there. 
My brother writes me word that the King is most anxious to 
preserve peace, and is now feeling the pulse of the country, 
and doing Ms utmost to ascertain what the state of public 
opinion is, for his own guidance in the approaching crisis. 
Though now acting in apparent unison with Thiers, he would 
have no scruple in resisting the course of policy in which 
TMers is embarked, if he found he could count upon the 
support of the country in his own pacific views; and it is 
the possibility of such a contest occurring in Prance which 
renders the question so very delicate and difiicult, and makes 
the issue dependent on contingencies which no sagacity can 
foresee or provide for. Out of this complication PalmerstoMs 
wonderful luck may possibly extricate him, though it must 
be owned that he is playing a very desperate game. 

Septemher 6i7i .—1 have been more in the way of hearing 
about the Eastern Question during the last week than at 

^ Clarendon, to wkom I told tkis, said it was not true: lie bad said 
nothing about their support, but bad said,' I approve of your policy, but 
you must have no war.’ 
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any previous time, tliougli my informants and assoeiote, 
have been a 1 of the aaiti-Palme..^^^^^^ interei-lHdW 
House and Cbmaaloa, did (who olrjects to the form mm-o 

became I,c .. d™,te,I to and the feels tie 
^eatest mtevest sie sots the most infonnaW 

Claimaoii bhowtal ,„e tile otijer day a lon^ lettei- wliici 
he wrote to r.a,„e,*,„ in Marel, last,, in which he disonss d 
the who e ,nest.oi,. statins the objections to which he thonoht 
Mmerston s ,.obey liable, snggestins what /,. wofo 

toe don, .nsteiid. It was a well-written and well-reasoned 

doc-am,ei:it enongh, 

Those who are o„,„s„l to Pa.lmerston’s policy, and eren 
some who do not oi.joct to tho policy itoclf so mnch as to the 

rsiratil 'r*'", *“'* ““Mat that 

ttoloeace w! 1 b I’ f “«™plishi„g the end, and 

that peace will be preserved by their very impotence at -i 

cTeornS'^ain^l/'^"' <'ipl<>ni.a,tie reputation of the parties 
cnemiiul, .m id they are eouhrmed in this notion hy the 

failure of some of the antiieipations in which Palmerston so 
conMently mdulged, especially the conduct of the Pasha 
and the Syria,a insurrecliion. (lla,irii,lon says that, 'whatever 
his opinions may have been, now that they are fairlfem- 
harked m Pa incrston’s course,, he must as earnestly desire 

and Loi d Holla,ud have been so vehemently committed in 
Strii- ™I»ntation of unpatriotic 

thcv so I ""I of those measures which 

clearly a,ppears in all 

Sllnlor^ Tl 'i Holla,ud’s tone about 

X tiiiB.61 stoii cMHi Ji,Ls (lamig dispoHitioxi, 

S^icmber (Uh.—On a,rriving in town this mornino- T 

tad a note fro,n M, Gnta, bogging I wonld call on hta' 

AccorZit T r ““““““ta with me. 

Accordingly I wont, a,ud am just returned. His object was 

read^lT f 

eatt me a letter he had just received from Thiers, together 
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with one (either to Thiers or to him) from their Consul- 
General at Alexandria. 

Thiers’ letter expressed considerable alann. After de¬ 
scribing the failure of Walewsld and the other Trench 
agents, and enlarging upon the efforts they had made, and 
were still making, to restrain the Pasha, and prevent his 
-mc.ln-ng any offensive movement, he said that this was the 
Pasha’^s ultimatum. He offered, if Prance would join him 
and make common cause with him, to place his fleets and 
armies at her disposal, and to be governed in all things by 
her advice and wishes, a thing utterly impossible for Prance 
to listen to. Upon the impossibility of this alliance being 
represented to him, the prudence of keeping quiet strenu¬ 
ously urged upon him, and the utmost endeavours made to 
convince him that a defensive policy was the only wise 
and safe course for him, he had engaged not to move for¬ 
ward, or take any offensive com-se unless compelled to do 
so, by violence offered to him; his army was concentrated 
at the foot of the Taurus, and there (but in a menacing atti¬ 
tude) he would consent to its remaining; but if any European 
troops were to advance against him, or be transported to 
Syria, any attempt made to foment another insurrection 
tu Syria, or any attack made upon his fleet, or any violence 
offered to his commerce, then he would cross the Taurus, 
and, taking all consequences, commence offensive operations. 
In that case, said Guizot, Constantinople might be occupied by 
the Eussians, and the British fleet enter the Sea of Marmora; 
and if that happened, he could not answer for the result in 
Prance, and he owned that he (and Thiers expressed the 
same in his letter) was in the greatest alarm at all these 
dangers and complications. He had seen Palmerston this 
morning, and read Thiers’ letter to him. I asked him if it 
had made any impression on Palmerston. He said, Hot the 
slightest; ’ that he had said, ‘ Oh! Mehemet Ali c^dera; il 
ne faut pas s’attendre qu’il c4de a la premidre sommation; 
mais donnez-lui quinze jours, et il fiuira par odder.’ Guizot 
said that the failure of so many of his predictions and ex¬ 
pectations had not in the slightest degree diminished Palmers- 
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tons confidence; a,iXid tliat there was in 

barrassment, fa.r from inclined to war the Ifi 
abhon-ing tlie very tlionghts of it -md at especially 
so far committed that if tbe fot ak" ,ct 

and drive Ideluiiiud'i All to deannn‘4fi - -^^ ^ vigour 

kindle the flanL( vs of war or aftcn* ^™ice must either 

tone, sncemnb 

tie national pri.I,,, bnt wliicii roan, wom°hTrr^ *“ 

able in itself. ^ ^ <iiseredit- 

J:::!:rr rX„!V -*4 

ontleoffion 1.. ,a,„l ' 7 ^'^’’^^ 

authority of Vnmcr to tint of mIi' ri' '' ! ' the 
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provided they w< u]< I 

I certainly never ..w ^ P— 
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aovernment would, avoi.l war at alniost mly ^ 
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des incidcints cii des Hubalternes.’ Ho promised +n l ^ 
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endon a,11 tbat, ba,(l pa.ssod,, wben be told me that Mel 

k^ ^acn to John E„e„n, -he codi neithfeTt, ™* 

, 01 sleep, so great was bis disturbance. Lord John 
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■was also ex-tremely alarmed, and both he and Melbonrne had 
been considerably moved by a letter the former had received 
from the Duke of Bedford, enclosing one from Lord Spencer, 
in which he entered into the whole Eastern Question; and 
said that it was his earnest desire to give his support to the 
Government in all their measures, but that it would be con- 
ti-ary to his judgement and his conscience to support them 
in their policy on this question. This appears to have made 
a great impression upon them, but not the least upon Pal¬ 
merston, who is quite impenetrable, and who always con¬ 
tinues more or less to influence his colleagues, foi Loid 
John, after meeting Palmerston at Windsor, came back 
easier in his mind, and, as he said, with a conviction (not 
apparently founded on any solid reason), ‘that they should 
pull through.’ Palmerston, so far from being at all shaken 
by anything Guizot said to him, told him that the only fault 
he had committed was not taking Lord Ponsonby’s advice 
and proceeding to action long ago. The second edition of 
the ‘ Times ’ mentions a violent note delivered by Pontois to 
the Porte. I thought this of such consequence that I sent 
the paper to Guizot, and begged him, if he could, to afford 
the means of contradicting it. He wrote me word he would, 
as soon as he had des renseignemmts plus precis. In the 
meantime, I find Metternich has protested against the tone 
of Pontois’ communication, which was verbal and not written. 
His own account of it to Thiers exhibited strong, but not 
indecent language. 

In the evening (day before yesterday), Guizot dined at 
Holland House, and met Clarendon and Lord John Eussell, 
-with the latter of whom he had a long talk, and he hoped 
that he had made an impression on him. Yesterday morn¬ 
ing I was enabled to read the Cahinet minute, submitting to 
the Queen the expediency of making the Treaty, to which 
was appended the dissent of Clarendon and Holland, with 
them reasons assigned in a short but well-written and well- 
reasoned paper. The Queen desired to keep it, and there 
can be little doubt that in her heart she coincides with them, 
for Leopold is frightened out of his senses, and is sure to have 
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made lier in some deOTee n'lrl'iDn ,-vP x • i 

Melbourne tlx-xi- nf .n^ ^ She told 

Meibomnc that of all things, what astonished her most 

he coolness and indifference of Palmerston. It s rrirl 

able that Clarendon, who expresses himself with o xl 

never asked to Windsor while Leopold was therl ?T T® 

being there the whole time; and Z d^ Si 

departed, Clarendon was invited. ^ Leopold 

Yesterday morning arrived a fresh bndorvl n-f ,i 

“O'r - procWta ^ 

whichp(>ople are disDosed fAr.nr.om - .c i-umirai iNapier, 

sibility, but which was believed at P-iris^^'^TT''^? 

and consequently raised a stoT-m n ^ ^ here, 

sadorin desnair R pnt the Ambas- 

t aoi ac.span. (clarendon went to him in fliA oIV-a 

wkenhe broke out: ‘Mo,, ohor Co,uteTaooe., tf ’ 
representing ae Gorernment, to tell me whet T T 

of such a proeeedino- as fliio ■. i i _™at I am to think 

i- , bow is it possible tb^it T 

can continue to “gdrer les 'iff-n-T-Ao Ur. possime tnat I 

here if such nvAVAr.ri ■ ^ gfouvernemeat » 

oar:„a„rir:crtrat‘^c^^^^ 

ttenti^t notbing was “to bo“ I ts W°Zrtr; 

»noInsire information: but be told“e!tttttotdr 
be sm-pnsed to find that it was ‘intlnmfrn i ^ ^ * 

tie bSt if ttrrfr® -tcb 

^ 1 n lie au% that he would not be able to rptr^^f 

his comimimcation be eiit nfP i • *11 i^treat^ 

■aecomplished ^ ^ 

Zttta^hr;' w“'* -‘I* fcLS: 

ttef eonid;„t%;ntnr"tat':SLt^^^ 

tosHber: b.,t they agreed that this wl tte ^STd 
ynia be on erery aoeonnt objeotionable. They 
ny »pense for naval affairs on their own respLiUBty, and 
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Parliament would be sure to bear tbem out. Aftei diimei, 

a messenger came, and Melbourne went out to read tlie con¬ 
tents of his box. I remarked that nobody occupied Ms chair 
next the Queen; it was left vacant, like Banquets, till he came 
back, so that it was established as exclusively Ms. I heard 
this morning what this box contained: letters from Sii 
Lamb,^ to Palmerston, in which he told him that he wished 
him every success in his present undertaking, would do 
everything that he could to assist him, but acknowledged 
that he had not the least notion what he could do, or how 
anything could be done by anybody ; intimating his convic¬ 
tion, in short, that their Convention was not executable.^ As 
for Metternich, he is at his wit’s end, and occupied night 
and day in thinking how he can se tirer affaire. He tells 
Lamb that as to contributing a guinea or a soldier towards 
the operation, it is quite out of the question, and begs him 
never to mention such a thing, and that if the Treaty could 
quietly fall to the ground it would be a very good thing. It 
is, however, entirely contemplated by the other Powers that 
Eussia shall occupy Constantinople, and march to the assist-^ 
ance of the Sultan if necessary; but it is quite clear that 
Metternich is resolved to prevent a war by any means, and 
that he would not care for his share of humiliation or the 
object of the Convention being baffled. All this, however, 
does not damp the ardour or diminish the confidence of 
Palmerston, who says, / Everything is going on as well as 
possible.’ 

When I got to town I found a note from Guizot begging 
I would call on him. I went, and he read me a letter 
from Thiers about Hhe note’ of M. de Pontois at Con¬ 
stantinople, in which he explained that it was a verbal com¬ 
munication, and not a note, and that it had been grossly 
exaggerated; and he read me Pontois’ despatch to Thiers. 
I then asked him if he knew anything of Metternich and 
his disposition; and when he said, no, and asked me very 
anxiously if I could tell him anything, I told him that I 

^ [Sir Frederic Lamb, afterwards Lord Beativale, was at this time ambas¬ 
sador at the Coart of Austria.] 
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it was „ sla-ongly tamed towards peace, aad he 
was » aaaioas to relieve himself from the emtanassment to 

which he was placed, that they night turn it to good imeonn? 

if they were to set about it. count, 

aeptemler ISffi.-All last week at Doncaster; nothinc. 
new, but a considerable rise in the funds, indicating a ret 
TiYing confidence in peace. Have seen nobody since I came 

Jpfo«^&^22mZ.--CamefromGorhainburyyesterday Got 

. letter from the Duke of Bedford, to whicJhe say^.' 
has been hero for the last week and has spoken vL] freely 
and openly to me on the state of our foreign relations! 
Matters are very senons, and may produce events both at 
home and abroad which neither you nor I can oaiculate 
upon. John IS very uneasy and talks of going to town. Yon 
are aware that he came up from Scotland unexpectedly. Be- 
ween ourselves, I think he is disposed to make a stand, and 
to act if occasion requires it, a great part—whether for good 
or evil, God alone knows. Hobody, not even his eollea|ues 
except Melbourne, knows what is passing.’ In a postscript 
he said that Lord John had nrged Melbourne to summon a 
Ubinet, and, accordingly, one is summoned to meet next 
Monday This is mysterious, but it can only mean one thing, 
or 0 in, alreacly alarmed by Lord Spencer’s letter, and 
leading the possibility of a war, is resolved to oppose Pal¬ 
merston’s headlong policy, and, if it he necessary, to risk a 
rapture in the Cabinet, and take upon liimself the adminis- 
trafaon of Foreign affairs. The Foreign Office was originally 
mat which he wished to have, and when Melbourne returned 
0 office, they p-oposed to Palmerston to take either the 
Borne or Colonial, but he would not hear of anytliing hut 
tne Foreign department. 

I talked over this letter with Clarendon last night (from 
whom I have no secrets), and he, while fully agreeing in the 
propriety of calling the Cabinet together, and making the 
tnture transaction of foreign affairs a matter for the Govern¬ 
ment and not for the Foreign Office only, and of course well 
ispose to buckle on his armour on this question, acknow- 

"■ '.X 2'' ■ 
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ledgedtliat Palmerston would liave very good reason to com¬ 
plain of any strong opposition from ttat qnai’ter, iiiasmucli 
as lie tad been all along encouraged to proceed in bis present 
line of policy by tbe concurrence and support of John Eussell, 
wbo was in fact just as mucb responsible as Palmerston 
bimself for tbe present state of affairs. 

Tbe beginning of tbe business may be traced to a Cabinet 
held at Windsor last autumn, when tbe general line of policy, 
since acted upon by Palmerston, was settled. Prom that 
time, however, tbe rest of tbe Ministers seem never to bave 
interfered, or taken any interest in tbe matter, and Palmers¬ 
ton conducted it all just as be tbougbt fit. Tbis ycai 
Cabinet after Cabinet passed over, and no mention was ever 
made of tbe affairs of tbe East, till one day, at tbe end of a 
Cabinet, Palmerston, in tbe most easy nonchalant way 
imaginable, said that be tbougbt it right to mention that 
be bad been for a long time engaged in negotiation upon tbe 
principles agreed upon at tbe Cabinet at Windsor, and that 
be bad drawn up a Treaty, with which it was fit tbe Cabinet 
should be acquainted. At tbis sudden announcement bis 
colleagues looked very serious, but nobody said a word, 
except Lord Holland, who said, ‘ that be could be no party 
to any measure which might be likely to occasion a breach 
between tbis country and Prance.’ No discussion, however, 
took place at that time, and it was agreed that the further 
consideration of the matter should be postponed till the next 
Cabinet. Tbe following day, Palmerston wrote a letter to 
Melbourne, in which be said that be saw some hesitation and 
some disapprobation in tbe Cabinet at tbe course which be 
bad recommended for adoption, and as be could only hope 
to succeed by obtaining unanimous support, be tbougbt it 
better at once to place bis office at Melbourne’s disposal. 
Melbourne wrote an answer begging be would not think of 
resigning, and reminding him that tbe matter stood over for 
discussion, and then sent tbe whole correspondence to Claren¬ 
don. Clarendon immediately wrote word that be felt under 
so much obligation to Palmerston that it was painful to him 
to oppose bim ; but as be could not support him in bis Eastern 
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policy, it was much better that lie dlmnUi ,.„ • 

Melbourne would accept his resimxation 

ere, .aid, ■ CJod'. Jo, lo. Cf rjo. "tr'i '‘7: 

that his and Lord Holland’s retirement wnuloT ^ li ^ 

of breaking up the Government- -xud tbei N 

that they .nigut goarf thojiiorh/^j 

(that which they sabseqiientlj di-cw ap aad gate the oteS 

fern »y p^icpaticn i.. the „eMui-e. they ohteS to 

Aftor this, 1 cilinerstoii continued to dn >i 4 - i 

his colleagues oonsentienUhis or iit Pleased, 

except Holland and Clarendon with " l <^'>‘Ssent%awtLbus, 
seems (especially the laS to nevertheless he 

terms. Latterly, Imwever sineo tT ^ no on upon very good 
and cHtical, tlxol^h theS’^^l ^^L;: 
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sole at the undisguised manner in which Lord Holicfn i ^ 

«dBifiea ^ dielike „y Pataer.ton-. Sei pc,®: “d ^ 

Gukot for some time pal 
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feet of his Protocol was told to Clarendon by L Bowrint 

existence the slightest notion of its 

Melbourne a Til T I ineantime, while the apprehensions of 
them to 1 1 d urged 

hem to the adoption of a measure which may possibly brfak 

Til ^®^nmeut, or at all events bring about some im- 

makSlvlr^^'^ another, the French are 

making vigorous preparations for war, and, having persuaded 

raanimity of the rel and win ^1”' would have proved the 

not. ^ *’ ^ strengthened Palmerston than 
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the Pasha to send a new proposal to Constantinople, Thiers 
has intimated that, if this be rejected, France will give him 
active support, and then war will be inevitable* The crisis, 
therefore, seems actually on the point of arriving, and while 
all the world here fancies that war is impossible, it appeals 

to be nearer than ever it was. 

Griiizot committed a great ^(i%clh6Ti6 the other day (the 
last time he was at Windsor), which he never could have 
done if he had had more experience of Courts, or been born 
and had lived in that society. The first day, the Queen 
desired he would sit next to her at dinner, which he did; 
the second day the Lord-in-waiting (Headfort) came as usual 
with his list, and told Guizot he was to take out the Queen 
of the Belgians, and sit somewhere else; when he drew up 
and said, " Milord, ma place est aupres de la Eeine/ Head- 
fort, quite frightened, hastened back to report what had 
happened; when the Queen as wisely altered, as the Ambas¬ 
sador had foolishly objected to, the disposition of places, 
and desired Mm to sit next herself, as he had done the day 
before. 

September 2Srd.—l G^lledi on Guizot yesterday morning, 
found him apprised of the meeting of the Cabinet on Monday 
next, when I told him that I could not help thinking he 
might materially contribute to the adoption of some reso¬ 
lution conducive to peace, that I had no doubt there would 
be very lively discussions at this Cabinet, and it was of great 
importance he should, if he could, afford an nppm to the 
peace party. He said he would willingly do anything he 
could. I said, ^ for example, could he say on the part of his 
Government, that, in the event of the new terms proposed by 
Mehemet Ali being accepted, France would guarantee their 
due performance on the part of the Pasha, and that she 
would join in coercive measures against him if he attempted 
to infringe them, or commit any act of aggression against 
the Porte ? ’ He said, ^ that he was not authorised to make 
such a declaration, but he had no doubt he could engage so 
far, and that France would not hesitate to pledge herself to 
join the other Allies and act against Mehemet Ali in such a 
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case as I had sniyosed. I asked him if he woald write to 
his Goveimment forthwith, as there was still time to get an 
answer belore the Cabinet met, and he promised he would ■ 
bu , he added, that with every desire to say what mi^ht fur’ 
msh an argument for those in the Cabinet who are disnoserl 
to accept the proffered arrangement, he did not know how 
to hold any comiunnications—lor with Palmerston he could 
not and Melbourne and John Russell were out of town I 
told him, however, that Lord John would be in town on 
Thursday, and he promised he would call on him on Friday 
and talk to him; adding that he thought the last time he 
saw him he was well disposed. I told him that Lord John 
was not a man who said much, and that I could not answer 
for his opinions, but that I was quite convinced Palmerston 
would find some of his colleagues seriously alarmed, and no 
longer disposed to submit quietly to whatever he might be 
geased to settle and to dictate. He asked me who were the 
Ministers with the p-eatest influence, and whose opinions 
would sway the Cabinet; and I told him Melbourne and 
John Russell, without a doubt, and whatever they resolved 
npon, the rest would agree to. But it is most extraordinary 
that while all reflecting people are amazed at the Govern¬ 
ment being scattered all abroad at such a momentous crisis 
and instead of being collected together for the purpose of 
considering in concert every measure that is taken, as well 
as the wMe course of policy, with any changes and inodi- 
fications that may be called for, the Ministers themselves 
. sue 1 of them at least as are here, cannot discover any occa¬ 
sion for any Cabinets or meetings, and seem to think it quite 
natural and proper to leave the great question of peace or 
war to be dealt with by Palmerston as a mere matter of offi¬ 
cial routine. Lord Mintoand Labouchere could notimagine 
why a Cabinet was called, nor by whom, and Palmerston 
still less The day before the summons, he told Labouchere 
ie might safely go into the country, as there was no chance 
ot a Cabinet; and now Minto can only imagine that they 
are summoned to discuss the time to be fixed for the pro¬ 
rogation or the meeting of Parliament. 
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September 26th .—On Wednesday I went to Woburn, and, 
as soon as I arrived, tlie Duke carried me off to bis room and 
told me everytking* that had taken place, and the exact 
present posture of affairs. John Eussell has for some time 
past been impressed with the necessity of bringing the 
Eastern Question to a settlement, to avert all possibility of 
a war with France, and he has repeatedly urged Melbourne 
in the strongest terms to do something to prevent the danger 
into which the policy of the Treaty is huxTying us. None of 
the Ministers, except Melbouime himself, and Palmerston, 
have been apprised of these remonstrances, nor are any of 
them at this moment aware of what has been and is passing. 
Palmerston has been indignant at the opposition thus sud¬ 
denly put forward by Lord John, and complains (not, I think, 
without very good cause), that after supporting and sanc- 
tioniug his policy, and approving of the Treaty, he abandons 
him midway, and refuses to give that policy a fair trial 
This he considers unjust and unreasonable, and it must be 
owned he is entitled to complain. Lord John, however, as 
far as I can leaim, not veiy successfully justifies himself by 
saying that it was one thing to defend the treaty, of which 
he approved and does still, and another to approve the mea^ 
sures which are apparently leading us into a war. Between 
the urgent remonstrances of Lord John and the indignant 
complaints of Palmerston, Melbourne has been at his wit’s 
end. So melancholy a picture of indecision, weakness, and 
pusillanimity as his conduct has exhibited, I never heard of. 
The Queen is all this time in a great state of nervousness 
and alarm, on account of Leopold; terrified at Palmerston’s 
audacity, amazed at his confidence, and trembling lest her 
uncle should be exposed to all the dangers and diflieulties in 
which he would be placed by a war between his niece and 
his father-in-law. All these sources of solicitude, pressure 
from without, and doubt and hesitation within, have raised 
that perplexity in Melbourne’s mind which has robbed him 
(as he told Lord John) of appetite and sleep. At length, 
after going on in this way for some time, matters becoming 
so bad between Palmerston and Lord John that Palmerston 
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refused to have any conimnnication with him. Lord Spencer’s 
letter, the contiimed state of danger, and the prospect of 
some arrangement growing out of the new propoLons, 
made Lord John determine to take a decided course and he 
accordingly requested Melbourne to call a Cabinet which 
was done, and this important meeting is to take place on 
Monday next. At this Cabinet, Lord John is prepared to 
make a stand, and to propose that measures shall be taken 
for bringing about a settlement on the basis of mutual con¬ 
cession, and he is in tact disposed to accept the terms now 
offered by the Pasha with the consent and by the advice of 
Prance. Re anticipates Palmerston’s opposition to this, and 
his insisting upon a continuance of our present course • but 
he IS resolved in such a case to bring matters to an issue 
and if he is overruled by a majority of the Cabinet, not only 
to resign, but to take a decisive part in Parliament against 
Palmerston’s policy, and to do his utmost there, with the 
support which he expects to obtain, to prevent a war. He 
is aware that his conduct might not only break up the Whig 
Government and party, but that it may bring about an en¬ 
tirely new arrangement and combination of parties, all of 
which he is willing to encounter rather than the evils and 
hazards of war. On the other hand, if Palmerston refuses 
to accede to his terms, and if unsupported by the Cabinet 
e tenders his resignation. Lord Jolm is ready to urge its 
acceptance, and himself to undertake the administration of 
our foreign affairs. In short, he has made up his mind, and 
that so strongly, that I do not think it possible he can fail 
either to carry his point or to break up the Government, 
or at least bring about very material changes in it 

Prepared as I was, by the Duke of Bedford’s letter, for 
something of this sort, I was not prepared for anything so 
strong and decisive ; and while I expressed my satisfaction 
at It, I did not conceal my opinion that Lord John’s course 
had not been at all consistent, and that Palmerston, when 
the moment of discussion came, would have a good case 
against his antagonist colleague. While I was at Woburn, 

I had constant running talk about this matter with the 
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Buke^ but not a word with. Lord John^ to whom I never 
Tittered^ nor he to me. 

Yesterday I returned to town, when I found that Lord 
John had written both to Lord Holland and Clarendon, 
.shortly, but saying that he thought the new proposals made 
the matter stand very differently. I dined at Holland House, 
where the Palmerstons dined also. My own opinion from 
the first moment was, that Palmerston never would agree to 
any arrangement, but I thought it just possible, if he became 
impressed with the magnitude of the danger, that he might 
anticipate Lord John, by himself suggesting some attempt 
to profit by the disposition of the Pasha to make concessions. 
But any such possibility was speedily dissipated, by a con¬ 
versation which I had with Lady Palmerston, who spoke 
with the utmost bitterness and contempt of these proposals, 
as totally out of the question, not worth a moment’s atten¬ 
tion, and such as the other Powers would not listen to, even 
if we were disposed to accept them; and that we were now 
bound to those Powers, and must act in concert with them. 
She told me a great deal, which I knew (from other sources) 
not to be true, about Metternich’s resolution not to make 
the slightest concession to Prance and the Pasha; and her 
brother Prederic’s strenuous advice and opinion to that 
effect. She complained, and said that Prederic complained, 
of the mischief which was done by Cabinets which only 
bred difficulties, intrigues, and underhand proceedings, and 
plainly intimated her opinion that all powers ought to be 
centred in, and all action proceed from, the Poreign Office 
alone. I told her that I could not see the proposals in the 
same light as she did, that some mutual concessions in all 
affairs must be expected, and that she was so accustomed to 
look at the matter only in a diplomatic point of view that 
she was not sufficiently alive to the storm of wrath and 
indignation which would burst upon the Government, if war 
did ensue upon the rejection of such terms as these, which, 
as far as I had been able to gather opinions, appeared to 
moderate impartial men fair and reasonable in themselves, 
and such as we might accept without dishonour. We had 
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a very long talk, which was principally of importance as 
showing the state of her husband’s mind, and I told Lord 
Holland afterwards what I had said to her, at which he 
expressed great satisfaction. I found afterwards that there 
has been a correspondence between Palmerston and Holland 
begun by the former, and the object of it to vent his com¬ 
plaints at the undisguised hostility of Holland House to the 
Treaty and its policy. U ended by Holland’s refusing to 
conrnue it, and referring Palmerston to the Cabinet on 

Monday, when the whole question would come under con- 

■sideratioii. 

This morning I received a note from Guizot, begging I 
would call on him as soon as I could. I went almost directly, 
when he produced a letter from Thiers, in which he desired 
Guizot to go immediately to Palmerston, and in the most 
foinial and solemn manner to deny, in his name and in the 
name of 1 ranee, that the mission of Walewsld> had had 
any such object as that which had been imputed to it; that 
he had not endeavoured to persuade the Pasha not to accede 
to the terms imposed upon him, and that if he was dis- 
posed to accept them, ‘ La Prance ne se montrerait pas plus 
ambitieiise pour hii qu’il ne I’dtait pour lui-mdme,’ and would 
certainly not interfere to prevent the execution of the Treaty. 
Moreover, he was to say that Walewski had not gone to 
Constantinople as the agent of the Pasha, but only to eon- 
vey to M. de Pontois the intelligence of the communication 
wiich the Pasha had made to the Sultan through Eifat 
hey, Eifat Bey having been despatched on the 6th with a 
very submissive letter from Mehemet Ali to the Sultan, in 
whmh he asked him to grant certain terms, the substance of 
which has been already made known. Guizot then said that 

from to Alexandria with a mission 

Lane™ Jw n ^ SnBymces of Lord Palmerston against 

conX \ A r supposed to have been sent either to en- 

^ resistance to the Allied Powers, or to negotiate 

ofd ™''Scment between the Pasha and the Sultan, under the auspices 
TMce, so as to cut the ground from under the other Powers.' This 

■eouJ^eZ and he denied it to me with 

oqual eneigy when I dined with him at Auteuil on October 8.] 
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lie had likewise received authority to declare that if the Sultan 
accepted the terms proposed by Mehemet Ali^ or even some 
modification of them (such as Trance could approve of), with 
the consent and concurrence of his Allies, and if he invited 
Trance to be a party to the new arrangenient, and to join 
in guaranteeing a due execution of its provisions, Trance 
would accept such invitation, and would join the other Allies 
in compelling Mehemet All to a strict observance of the 
arrangement, and would, if necessary, use measures of coer¬ 
cion and hostility against him if he failed in a due perform¬ 
ance, or infringed the limits assigned to him, I told M,. 
Guizot that nothing could be more satisfactory than these 
communications, and he said that he had already asked for 
an interview with Palmerston, in order to impart the same 
to him. He then wanted to know if he might speak to Lord 
John if he met him at Holland House or elsewhere ; but I 
advised him not, and told him that Palmerston was suspi¬ 
cious and jealous, and would take umbrage at any of his 
colleagues holding communications upon affairs which were 
his peculiar concern. He acquiesced altogether, and it was 
agreed that I should call on him to-morrow morning and 
hear what had passed between Palmerston and him. I took 
the opportunity of telling him on that occasion that the 
great evil, and that which rendered all negotiation and 
arrangement so difficult, was the absence of all reciprocal 
confidence, that we had none in his Minister (Thiers), and 
that the national pride and vanity (of which we, like them¬ 
selves, had a share) were wounded by the ostentatious pre¬ 
parations for war, and the menacing and blustering tone of 
the press. He acknowledged these evils and their bad effects^ 
and only shrugged up his shoulders at what I said about 
Thiers, of whom he has no good opinion himself, as is well 
known. 

When T left him, I wrote a long letter to the Duke of 
Bedford, detailing all that had passed, and as I cannot now 
doubt that Lord .John knows his brother communicates with 
me, and it was of importance that he should be apprised 
immediately of what had passed, I resolved to send him my 
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letter to read, and desired Ixim to forward it to Wobnrn 
He afterwards dined with, me nid i vvoonrn. 

he said he had read my letter Ind that1^^^ 

SeptemhGT 21th ,—Went to rmVnf "^^^7 ^portant. 

Z ^ .een 

acknowledged trh loyahnimit that there wn ^ 

no. .et.,tt /n .to 

eirz coMZiTontaLfia^^^^^^ 

to re^rfe Kb, these and to all that was saidZinst Irlner 
but he left him well enom^h -i-t i -“lanee; 

TTs, J.1 1 •. - '-uoagii satished with his recentinn 

He then asked in what state tLe j- -^^ception. 

him tLof ;+ • T question was, and I told 

him that It was m such a state that I had no hesitation in 

saying war was impossible, and that if the transaction’ 
was such as we could in honour accept, we should accept I 
ha,t the best thing to be hoped was, that Palmerston would 
make up his mind to a ‘ imnsaction’ in the CabinA+ a 
W^d M tnb the initiative, hnt Z 
there were others who were resolved not to pursue any 

longer this course of policy, and that if he was Corahie 
It must end in his resignation. inexorable 

Before I went to Guiret I saw Clarendon, who had had 
a good deal of taUc with Lord John, who spoke to him 
in the strain which the Duke of Bedford had already^de 
scribed .to me. Melbourne is to be in town to-day, and what 
ord John expected and hoped was, that he would be able 
0 persuade Palmerston to give way, and himself propose to 

T ^ll’s proposals. In that case. Lord 

John said, he should not say a word. If Palmerston would 
not do so, then it would be for him to take his own course 

shouM have both agreed to resign if they 

shoud be overruled; and the latter said he thought he 
could answer for Lord HoUand doing the same. Whiln 

+A + 1 , ^ ® Bouse; and they are now closeted 

gether, so that at least they will have it aU out before the 

espatch, with an account of what had passed between 
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Meliemet Ali, liimself, Walewski, and tlie four Consnls- 
G-cneral, wMcli ended in tlie transmission of Ms new pro¬ 
posal to the Porte. 

September 28i/i-.—Lord John and Palmerston had a long 
conversation, amicable enough in tone, but unsatisfactory in 
result. However, Lord John did not appear to be shaken 
in his determination, but rather inclined to an opinion that 
Palmerston would himself be disposed to give way. Any 
such expectation ought to have been dissipated by a letter 
which Lord John received meanwhile from Palmerston, in 
which he talked with his usual confidence and levity of ' the 
certainty of success,’ the ‘ hopeless condition of the Pasha,’ 
and the facility with which the Treaty would be carried into 
effect.' 

In the morning, after I had been with Guizot (and 
after Palmerston’s interview with Lord John), he went to 
Palmerston and communicated fully the offer of Prance, say¬ 
ing he would not enter into the details of the question, but 
he^'could not help reminding him of the failure of so many 
of his confident expectations. Palmerston said that there 
would be no sort of difficulty in enforcing the Treaty, and 
that then Prance might join if she pleased. Guizot replied 
that this was out of the question, that Prance was now 
ready to join in a transaction fair and honourable to both 
parties, but she would not stand by, see the question settled 
without her, and then come in to bolster up an arrangement 
made by others, and with which she had had no concern. 
In the evening he went to Holland House, where he told 
Melbourne what he had communicated to Palmerston; found 
him in a satisfactory disposition, but Melbourne said that 
there was a danger greatly to be feared, and that was, that 
our ambassador at Constantinople, who was very violent 
against Mehemet Ali, and not afraid of war, might and pro¬ 
bably would urge the immediate rejection of the Pacha’s 
proposal and every sort of violent measure.^ Guizot, natu¬ 
rally enough, expressed (to me) his astonishment that the 

^ Everything tamed out according to Ms anticipations. 

® Ashe did. 
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rme Minister should liold such language and fl 4 -r i 
had an ambassador who was likely to act'in t i ’ ® 

so much at variance with his politic.! ^ 

recall him or supersede him by a speciaTtr’ 

Wver, was very characteristic of .T'l 7 ?^ 

Clarendon, urging him to ir,cic4 4i and I told 

standing should be come to upon thf "*"‘7 

by Ponsouby. There can be L doubt 

Ponsonby between them will do all thf 

matters and to make a transaction imposSleZsVf''"'' 

ton writes just what he pleases without anv of l 

having the least idea what he says ThT^ colleagues 

then is, that the Cabinet meet^at thitf f f 

»£ to an araicaHe L™„ement A ? , 
low the rest are disposed to take it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Oahinet meets—The Government on the verge of Dissolution—The 
Second Cabinet—Palmerston lowers his Tone in the Cabinet—^But con¬ 
tinues to bully in the Press—Taking of Beyroiit—Deposition of Mehemet 
Ali—Lord John acquiesces—Total Defeat of Peace Party—Lord John 
Russell’s False Position—His Views—Lord Granville’s Dissatiafaclion 
—Further Attempts at Conciliation—Prevarication of Lord Ponsonby 
—Newspaper Hostilities—Discussion of the French Note of the 8th Oc¬ 
tober—Guizot’s Opinion of the Note of the 8th October—Louis PhUippe’s 
Influence on the Crisis—Summary of Events—Death of Lord Holland 
—Lord Clarendon’s Regret for Lord Holland—M. Guizot’s Intentions 
as to France—Effects of the Queen’s Partiality for Melbourne—Resig¬ 
nation to Thiers—Bickerings in the Ministry—Lord John Russell’s 
Dissatisfaction with Lord Palmerston—Lord John resigns—Lord John 
the Recall of Lord Ponsonby-Lord Palmerston defends Lord 
Ponsonby—M. Guizot’s Policy—Conciliatory Propositions fail—Attitude 
of Austria—Asperity of Lord Palmerston—Operations in Syria—Suc¬ 
cess of Lord Palmerston and his Policy—Baron Mounier’s Mission to 
London—Birth of the Princess Royal-Results of the Success of Lord 
Palmerston’s Measures—The Tories divided in Opinion as to the Treaty 
_Retrospect of the Year—^Lord Holland. 

September 29th : Wednesday .—The Cabinet met on Mon¬ 
day evening and sat till seven o’clock. The account of the 
proceedings which has reached me is to the last degree 
amusing, hut at the same time pitoyahle. It must have been 
d payer les places to see. They met, and as if all were con¬ 
scious of something unpleasant in prospect, and all shy, there 
was for some time a dead silence. At length Melbourne, 
trying to shuffle off the discussion, but aware that he must 
say something, began: ‘We must consider about the time 
to which Parliament should be prorogued.’ Upon this Lord 
John took it up and said, ‘ I presume we must consider 
whether Parliament should be called together or not, because, 
as matters are now going on, it seems to me that we may at 
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anj moment find ourselves at war and it i, E- t 
consider the very serious state of afeirs T i 
added, turning to Melboui'ne ‘ ^ should hie,’ he 

.pen the subW’ i?otW opinion 

Melbourne, and there was anothlr T’ 

not broken till somebody asked Palmerston ^“wh 

last accounts?’ On t1n*ca jl ^ Wliat are jour 

a whole parcel of letters and re of his pocket 

and othi, and be^« 

ceived Melbourne fast asleep I 

Palmerston got through his papers 

pause; and at last Lord John L r’ ^“other 

not take the lead or aav a wo’ i Melbourne would 

subject. He stated both sides o^tf 

”‘7"' ■“'i “ “ «dmiraMe, algh jen' T' 

Statement which, if elaborated into a S r ^ 

and completed as it would be in +1 speech 

- product L s:t k 

this^ speaIdn<^ for‘iliAnf o ^ « <5jiect. He delirered 

himself back” in his chairtl^en threw 
would say. AfL some 
sentiments the other way madt a 

France, talked of liar ^ ' loknt philippic against 

ae an a„ ir Tp “'^ P»P»ata. of 

-d) e^ibiW ann“^T- Tj '“A”" Honaad 

asked, since such were his opinions* ’ 
advise? He said he had forL^E ’ would 

would be advisable to do t ^ opinion as to what it 
which he hir^ ^ on 

that we should ZZ ^^t was, 

Pi-ench " communication to the 

W bad made to’iaSrftf Pa'L*^^ f" ““ 

«11 toS le “■ ; a.d aeri, to 

- tteff a.d e^piaa 

-egotiatioa, fT” « ’ *o «-op«» 

Uta to a settlemeat of tUe diopute m conseqaenoe of 

■ T 
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tlie effects produced by the mediation of France. There then 
ensued a good deal of talk (in wMck, boweyer, tbe Prime 
Minister took no part), Lord Minto espousing Palmerston s 
side, and saying (wkick was true enough), that though Lord 
Holland and Clarendon, who had all along opposed the Treaty, 
might verj^ consistently take this course, he did not see how 
any of those could do so who had originally supported and 
approved of it; to which Lord John quietly and briefly said, 

‘ The events at Alexandria have made all the difference. 
This was in fact no answer; and Minto was quite right, 
especially as Lord John had taken his line before the events 
at Alexandria were Imown. Of the Ministers present besides 
Minto, Macaulay seemed rather disposed to go with Palmers¬ 
ton, and talked blusteringly about Prance, as he probably 
thought a Secretary of War should. Labouchere was first 
one way and then the other, and neither the Chancellor nor 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said one word. The result 
was an agreement, that it would be disrespectful to Lord 
Lansdowne, considering his position, to come to any resolution 
in his absence; and as he could not arrive before this day, that 
the discussion should be adjourned till Thursday (to-morrow) 
by which time he and Morpeth would be here. They were 
all to dine with Palmerston, and a queer dinner it must 
have been. 

October 1st.—Ho progress made, everything in statu quo. 
The dinner at Palmerston’s on Monday after the Cabinet, 
went off well enough. In the evening Clarendon had a long 
conversation with Lady Palmerston, who repeated to him 
everything she had said to me, and seemed confident enough 
that Palmerston would carry his point at last. He told 
her, however, that if he persisted, the Government must be 
broten up, as at least half a dozen would resign, and that 
she must be aware Government could not go on if either 
Palmerston or John Bussell resigned (putting in Palmerston 
outof civihty). He thought he had made some impression 
on her. The next day they all dined at Holland House. 
There he had again some talk with Palmerston himself, 
amicable enough, but leading to nothing; to what Clarendon 
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Lord Holland, tat not saia;„,to^, °"lltpeth tao‘f 
and naturalljonongh was orfremiy ombaSasse^ hT i 

sr:?:: r - 

=1 rsot”¥rr;r‘Tdin::a^ 

hero, to oonciHato people ata 

ereiyttong to shift for itself. Havino show^Z n * 

h“t d Tr" 7“‘ “ ZsZ 

^ not naean Ita to Z‘X'‘“sl’'“S 
^ngs, that she thonght it was rather hlid^ttat tarf 
Palnr^ston and Lord John oonld not tottZLsZiaS 
amicably, witbout introducing tbeir own nersoml nH' + 

“tteZSim* “toZ' ““Sinter 

eaia that StrCrtit ^ 0 “ ZroSta ^Se' 

to open oonrnjnnications with the PrenclfZetleL i7 

“Xt fZr *“ “ee 

TMeriltaZ- ?°™'* “ ’'"“en ‘e 

the di:fficu1+- matters stood, of 

•n showed uae a note from. John 

at him for not speaking to him 

at Holland House, as it was better he should only talk to 
almerston or Melbourne, he added that he begged he would 

appeared 

oi t Z Ohromole’ and ‘Observer’ were approved 
concnJet repudiated any connexion or 

a violent pronounced in the Cabinet 

tirelv SeSiTpr^"^''! newspapers, which was en- 
+ ±1 • ^ knows very well writes 

“S “ lym them, and Guizot knows this also. GnizoVthere- 
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fore, if lie had any doubt before of Lord John’s sentiments, can 
have none now. An article appeared in the ‘ Times ’ on Tuesday 
strongly in favour of peace and harmony with Trance and the 
acceptance of the Pasha’s ofPers. Guizot, of course, was de¬ 
lighted with it; but I found it had taken in other quarters, for 
Dedel asked me if I had read it, and said it was the true 
view of the question, and Ben Stanley said the same thing 
to me at dinner, and that he had found at Manchester and 
elsewhere a strong public opinion, of which he was sure 
Palmerston was not aware, and would not believe in if told. 
Dedel showed me a letter from Pagel, giving an account of a 
conversation he had with Louis Philippe, in which the King 
disclaimed any ambitious design or desire for war, but said 
he was determined to put Prance in a respectable state of 
preparation; very firm language. Dedel had been at Peel’s, 
but got nothing out of him except that he did not know 
whe4er he should have made such a treaty, hut as it was 
made we ought to abide by it. The Tories will turn this 
business to good account, end as it may; they have lean jew. 
But what PTeumann said to Dedel is anything but confirma¬ 
tory of Palmerston’s stories of Austrian stoutness, for he told 
him it would be a very fortunate thing if the Sultan would 
accept Mehemet Ali’s new proposals.' 

Uvening.—T'he Cabinet went off far better than could 
have been expected; indeed, as well as possible under all the 
circumstances. Lord John had previously intimated to 
Melbourne that he should expect him to take the lead upon 
this occasion, and it seems pretty clear that Melbourne had 
contrived to effect some arrangement with Palmerston. Ac¬ 
cordingly Melbourne (very nervous) began, said that the 
question was in the same state as when they last met, pro¬ 
nounced a few commonplaces, such as that the success or 
failure of the coercive means might by this time have been 
proved, only they could not yet know the event, but ended 
with referring to a paper delivered some time ago by Metter- 
in which he had made certain contingent suggestions, 

1 [M. Neumaim was the Austrian Minister in London; M. Fagel the 

Dutcb Minister in 
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mmiication should he made to SeTo^Xe 
drawmg her again into the alliance (or somethinTn t 
effect; I cannot recollect the exact words bnt if 
on which a communication mio-ht be ^ ^ ^ 

Pahnerstonifhehadnotgotthispaner i p“f^’ 

it, all cut and dry, out of his nocl-ef ' , pulled 

deal of talk then ensued and^so, e ^ 

were expressed about Prance which dro'^'^ *^+ suspicions 
who said, ‘For God’s sake 

Prance, if you suspect Ill her aSs'^aSall h’'^-^ f 
worst construction, on all slip tIaao / "'vords^ put tlie 
bad terms with her call P r ' ’ resolved to be on 

and money, and fight it out with her mtnW I 

moot lici* xn a friendIv /a/% -t j ■ ■ y* Ido this or 

.11 those soepicione which Th 

two countries.’ This anneal i - i ^®*^’''’een the 

was very well received^ and, after^IomlmSk'^y l" 
said that thomdi Iia d-n • ® ^“-O^etalk, Palmerston 

the oilorte nowL5rwrth„TT“^ '=™™ 

.tl he t.he.„,l:X; , “ It we m.aecos- 

So“:re™i 

and the result was thS Pnl ® ^iiacussion then ensued, 

Oootei ::Xt “ t 

to propose to them that he should m.kl ’ 

They tai agreed that oothiag could he doue but JaTe 

the French ffinisterrandwhicK M 

md, ‘ If I ^ere the l46uch Mister fXl ^7““’ He 

ffat if the means of coSnn J? w 

consider the matter afresh in coniunetfnr, ^ Allies had better 

settling it. conjunction with France, who would aasist in 
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common consent of all, and as Eussia lias beliaved exceed¬ 
ingly well since tlie signature of tlie Treaty, it would be 
wholly unjustifiable not to treat her with perfect good faith 
and every sort of consideration. If jBrnnnow objects, and 
will not consent to the communication being made, another 
Cabinet is to be summoned to-morrow afternoon; if he 
acquiesces, Palmerston is to speah to Guizot immediately. If 
Brunnow is not consenting, Palmerston will equally speak to 
Guizot, but, instead of making a proposition, will say that 
Brunnow will ap]_ily for instructions, and that we have re¬ 
quested him to do so, to enable us, with the consent of all . 
the three parties to the treaty, to make the communication to 
Prance. Such is the substance and result of this important 
Cabinet, which I have very roughly and imperfectly put 
down, and I am conscious that I have foi'gotten some of the 
details which reached me; however, I have preserved the 
essential parts. Lord John (to whom it is all due) said very 
little, Lansdowne not much; Hobhouse was talkative, but 
nobody listened to him; Melbourne, when it was over, swag¬ 
gering like any Bobadil, and talking about ‘fellows being 
frisrhtened at their own shadows,’ and a deal of bravei’y 
■when lie began to breathe freely from the danger. 

October 2nd ,—Last niglit it was decided that Palmerston 
should call the Conference together, and propose to them to 
make a conciliatory advance to Prance. All Europe is look¬ 
ing with anxiety for the result of the Cabinet held yesterday; 
and this morning the ‘^Morning Chronicle^ puts forth an 
article having every appearance of being written by Palmers¬ 
ton himself (as I have no doubt it was), most violent, 
declamatory, and insulting to Prance. 

October 4ith .—I was obliged to break off*, and now resume 
the narrative. It was resolved at the Cabinet that Palmers¬ 
ton should summon the Ministers of the Conference and 
ask their consent to his making some communication to 
Guizot. The Austrian and the Prussian said they would 
consent to whatever Brunnow agreed to. Brunnow said he 
could say nothing till he had consulted his Court; and he 
added that England could do what she pleased, but that he 
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TFould not conceal from Palmerston that the Imneror »onl3 
be exceedmgly tart if any stop of the hind was Sen^a 
out Ills Lnowledge or consent.' On this the r-iK' i 
met on Friday afternoon to hearthe "epoL hut" 
have been clear enough what the result of Palmerstr 
terview with the Ministers would he aftef the 
the article in the ‘ Chronicle.’ I made the DuL orPeX^ 

LdXtlf ? endured 

CaLXith X' ^ in the 

(witli Ms GolU ^ agree to take a certain line 

pon the same the next morning. Lord John said he had 

po“«™i:dcS,‘l “■ “ W 

rw ?? tile ‘Mornine 

1 ®’ *111^ iie did not see what more he could do • hut 

le owned that all his confidence in him was go^ ’ 

I leceived a note m the morning from Guizot desirino- to see 
but S^t solf'f ^ nbomlnable, 

T Palmerston had himself agreed to make. 

case^^?i^^“ allowance for the difficulties of the 

stv oftll 7r theneces- 

atX SI engagements with their Allies, and 

menf to r*" to bring about a mpprocAe- 

to Prance He promised to make the best of it with 

wis them comprehend that there 

taon witb that patty here to Iteep matters qniei. ‘ 

.r.iS •?”? *" "•■» ‘ ““"‘-'E 

ft. ft»»t.«.rs.;M.t.“£y£:^s;" t’ “*?";•■“'> f™* 

Brurmowand theEmTmrmv mf 1 ? “® was perfectly aware that 

to r^ stlem °^the Pashf's inaH% 

and hel ef-.That?veTt«l ri'' ’'Tf beyond aU conception 

a breach ^ 
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In the morning I went to Claremont f or a Council, where 
the principal Ministers met; and after the Council they held 
a Cabinet in Melbourne's bed-room. It was not, however, 
till this morning that I knew the subject of their discussion. 
On arriving in town, indeed, I heard that Beyrout had been 
bombarded and taken by the English fleet, and a body of 
Turkish troops been landed; but this was not known at 
Claremont, and not believed in London. Before I was dressed, 
however, this morning, Guizot arrived at my house in a great 
state of excitement, said it was useless our attempting to 
manage matters in the sense of peace here while Ponsonby 
was driving them to extremities at Constantinople, and 
causing the Treaty to be executed a Voutrance. lie then 
produced his whole budget of intelligence, being the bom¬ 
bardment of Beyrout, the landing of 12,000 Turks, and the 
deposition of Mehemet Ali and appointment of Izzar Pasha 
to succeed him. He also showed me a letter from Thiers in 
which he told him of all this, said he would not answer for 
what might come of it, that he had had one meeting of the 
Cabinet and should have another; but Guizot said he thought 
he would very likely end by convoking the Chambers. 

I went immediately to John Eussell and told him what a 
state Guizot was in, and showed him the pajiers. He said 
they were aware yesterday of the Constantinople news; that 
on receiving the propositions of the Pasha by Eifat Bey, the 
Conference, considering them as a refusal, had immediately 
proposed to Eedschid Pasha to pronounce his deposition;^ 
he agreed, and proposed to name a successor; they ob¬ 
jected to this, but ultimately consented to the appointment 
of a provisional successor in the person of the Seraskier 
commanding the Turkish troops in Syria; that it was not 
intended really to deprive Mehemet Ali of Egypt, and the 
sentence of deposition was only fulminated as a means of 
intimidation, and to further the object of the treaty; Pal¬ 
merston wrote to Lord Granville, and desired him to make 

^ [Tke Oonference of tlie Amtassadors of tke Eottr Powers at Oonstaii- 
tiaople, in wMcE Lord Ponsonby played tlie naost prominent part, and 
laboured to drive matters to the last extremity.] 
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an immedmte communication to Thiers to this effect T mH 
John admitted that it was all very bad, but seemed lo think 
he could do nothing more, and that nothing was left but to 
W=ut .„d to pto^l patience. I went Te 

end toM ta what had paeeed; hut he said, with taa 
that this MSOlutton to driwe matters to eutremk andto !;; 
even beyond the Treaty, made it very difficult to do anv 

fw public would not be able to draw 

ne diplomatic lines and comprehend the difference 
be ween a provmional and an actual successor to Meheret 
Ah. He was going to Palmerston, and I told him Palmerston 

Zfvme ^0 W 

^ I then went to Holland House, found Lord Holland 
alone, and he entered fully, and without reserve, into the 
whole queafaon Prom him I learned that Metternich has 
expressed his strong disapprobation of the violent steps that 
have been taken, and that he wrote as much to Sme" 
Holland seemed to think that there had been a great diSer-’ 
ence of opinion among the Ministers of the Conference at 
Constantinople, but that Ponsonby had ultimately prevailed 

cealed the fact of the division of opinion which had been 
revealed here by Lord Beauvale’s letter from Vienna. Lord 
Holland went over the whole case, and told me everythino- 
a a occurred in great detail, the whole, or certainly the 

.p,f, ’ Z Neumann had said to 

^ w r dernieres pro- , 

p s tions de Mehemet Ali, car cela nous tirerait d’un «Tand 

:S eTff ^'7““ " “ 

quite afferent language to the Palmerstons, and to them 

firmness, resolu- 

Octoher 7th.~Bimd at HoUand House on Sunday. Pal¬ 
merstons, John Eussell, and Morpeth, all very merry, with 
^ndry jokes about Beyrout, and what not. At night Lady 
0 an was plaintive to Palmerston about an article in the 
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' Examiner/ in wMcIl Ponblanque liad said something about 
Holland House taking a part against tlie foreign policy;, 
and tliey talked together amicably enough.. Lady Palmerston 
and I had another colloquy, much the same as before. I 
told her what Neumann had said, but nothing would make 
her believe it. They have a marvellous facility in believing 
anything they wish, and disbelieving whatever they don’t 
like. In fact. Lord John evidently has completely knocked 
under; he is unprepared to do anything more, and so ready 
now to go on that he had himself proposed to Palmerston 
that Stopford should be ordered to attack Acre. Of course, 
Palmerston desired no better; and it seems to have been 
agreed that conditional orders shall be sent to him—that is, 
he is to attack if he is strong enough, and the season is not 
too far advanced. 

I dined again to-day at Holland House, and in the even¬ 
ing Guizot came. He told me that nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than his interview with Palmerston; very 
civil to himself personally as he always was, but ^ de Ministre 
a Ministre’ as bad as possible. He had told him of the 
communication Lord Granville was desired to make to 
Thiers, but had not said one syllable of the disposition of 
the Cabinet to make an overture, nor held out the slightest 
expectation of the possibility of any modification. Guizot 
repeated how much he is alarmed, and talked of the pro¬ 
bability of war. It is now quite clear that Palmerston 
has completely gained his point. The peace party in the 
Cabinet are silenced, their efforts paralysed. In fact, 
Palmerston has triumphed, and Lord John succumbed. 
The Cabinet are again dispersed, Palmerston reigns with¬ 
out let or hindrance at the Foreign Office. No attempt is 
made to conciliate France; the war on the coast of Syria 
will go on with redoubled vigour; Ponsonby will urge 
matters to the last extremities at Constantinople; and 
there is no longer a possibility of saying or doing any one 
thing, for the whole question of reconciliation has been 
suffered to rest upon the result of a communication which 
Brunnow undertook to make to his Court, to which no 
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answer can be received for several weeks, and none definite 
will probably ever be received at all. Palmerston’s poHcy 
tberefore, will receive a complete trial, and its Ml and nn 
impeded development, and even tkose of his colleagues who 
are most opposed to it, and who are destitute of all confidence 
111 him, are compelled to go along with him his whole length 
share all liis responsibility, and will, after all, very likely be 
obliged to combat in Parliament the very same arguments 
that they have empbyed in the Cabinet, and vice versd. 

Lord John has disappointed me; and when I contrast the 
vigour of his original resolutions with the feebleness of his 
subsequent efforts, the tameness with which he has submitted 
to be overruled and thwarted, and to endure the treachery, 
and almost the insult of Palmerston’s newspaper tricks, I 
am bound to acknowledge that he is not the man I took him 
lor. The fact is, that his position has been one of the 
greatest embarrassment—but of embarrassment of his own 
making. lie consented to the Treaty of July, without due 
consberation of the consequences it was almost sure to 
entail. When those consequences burst upon him in a very 
danprous and alarming shape, he seems suddenly to have 
awakened from his dream of security, and to have bestirred 
hmiself to avert the impending evils; but while the magni¬ 
tude of the peril pressed him on one side, on the other he 
was hampered by the consciousness of his own inconsistency, 
and that he could not do anything without giving Palmerston 
a good ease against him. And when at last he did resolve 
to take a decisive step, he never calculated upon the means 
at his disposal to bring about the change of policy which he 
Mvocated. He moved, accordingly, like a man in chains. 
He distrusted Palmerston, and did not dare teH him so ■ 
Melbourne would not help him j he dreaded a breach partly 
ofucial, partly domestic, with Palmerston, and only thought 
of keeping the rickety machine of Government together as 
long as possible, by any means he could, and was content to 
leave the issues of peace or war to the chapter of accidents. 
The rest of the Cabinet seem to have been pretty evenly 
balanced, feeling (as was very natural) that they had no 
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good case for opposing Palmerston, conscious that Lord Jokii’s 
alarms were not witliont foundation, and that his position 
gave him a right to take a decisive lead in the Cabinet; 
still they were not inclined to act cordially and decisively 
with him, and hence vacillation and nncertainty in their 
councils. Palmerston alone was resolute; entrenched in a 
strong position, with unity and determination of purpose, 
quite unscrupulous, very artful, and in possession of the 
Foreign Office, and therefore able to communicate in what« 
ever manner and with whomsoever he pleased, and to give 
exactly the turn he chose to any negotiation or communica¬ 
tion, without the possibility of being controlled by any of his 
colleagues. Fi'om the beginning, Lord John seems never to 
have seen his way clearly, or to have been able to make up 
his mind how to act. My own opinion is, that if there had 
been a will, there might have been found a way, to do some¬ 
thing ; but Palmerston had no such will. On the contrary, 
he was resolved to defeat the intentions of his colleagues, 
and he has effectually done so. 

October 8tJh ,—Lord John Russell called on me yesterday 
morning, more to talk the matter over than for any parti¬ 
cular purpose. He was, as usual, very calm about it all. I 
told him all I thought, and asked him why GuizoPs offer 
had not been made use of; when he said that it had been 
considered, but for three reasons, which he gave me, it had 
been judged impossible to make it the foundation of a com¬ 
munication, and that Metterniches paper had been taken 
instead. Two of the reasons were, 1st. That the Viceroy’s 
offers would probably have been already rejected at Constan¬ 
tinople; 2ndly. That the insurrection in Syria would have 
been organised, and it might entail consequences on the 
Syrians that it would be unjust to expose them to; 3rdly. 
The necessity.of the previous concurrence of the Allies. 
They all seemed to me very bad reasons. 

I told him that Palmerston had gained his point, and 
that the whole thing turned upon the success of the insurrec¬ 
tion. He admitted that it did, and stated the grounds there 
were for hoping that it would succeed. He owned to me 
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tut lus reason for consenting to the Treatj was the refusal 
of France to jom .n coercive measures; which I fold Z 
was in my opinion the strong point of Palmerston’s cu^ 
The fact IS. tte o 4 er of France is come too late; the machine 
has Uen set in niction, and now there is n^ stcppSl it 
But I shall ever think that if the advances of FrZce'had 
been met m another waj, much might have been do^ 
Lord John said the Queen had talked to him, and had ex 
presasd. her anmetj for some settlement, hut at the sa^; 
timyms qmte determined to make no unworthy ecncesST 
My hiother writes me word that Lord Granule is so dis 
gusted at his pcs*on,and at being kept entirely in Cd^fc 

It resSX “ -AthilSg 

f, . lias, however, done Ms utmost to 

prevent him, and advised him to write instead and earnestly 
recommend tlmt, if they meditate any change, whatever tW 

mean to do slionld be done immediately. ^ 

I wei^to Lord JoMr tMs morning, and read to him my 
pother Henry s letter. He is alarmed, and says that no 
doubt much might have been done in the way of conciliation 
that has not been done; admits that Palmerston (through 
whom everything_ must necessarily pass) will do nothin! 
and that the fact is he does not believe in war, and does not 
care if it happens. He showed me a paper he wrote with 

toXT“* '’f tranquillising communication^ 

to the Prench Government; one of which was, that if tZ 

Mies resolved to attack Egypt, they would first give notice 
to France and try and arrange matters with her. The 
Emperor of Russia, it appears, is all for attacking Egypt • 
hut no intention eicists of taking Egypt from the Pash^in 
any case. I told him again that I thought an opportunity 
had been lost of responding to the last offer of fence in a 
concilia ory way, and Lord John said he thought so too he 
had written a paper on the subject, showed it to Melbourne 
-who highly approved of it, left it with him, never heard 

’ [Mr. Henry Bulwer (afteiwards Lord Dallino-'! waa Ac* *• t-,- 

Secretary of tlie Emlbassy in Paris, and an ardent sunnorter nf T ^ 

ton’s policy-much more so than the Ambassador, Lord GranS.f 
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more about it, and nothing was done. Palmerston’s extin¬ 
guisher was, of course, put upon it. Lord John said he was 
tired of attempting to do anything; and he now appears to 
haxe resolved to wait patiently, and meet his destiny with 
the stoical resignation of a Turk. 

October 9th .—Everything looking black these last two 
days, funds falling, and general alarm. Lord Granville has 
written to Palmerston both publicly and privately; in the 
former enforcing the necessity of some speedy arrangement, 
if any there is to be; in the latter remonstrating upon his 
own situation vis-a-vis of the Government. Lord John has 
again screwed his courage up to summon the Cabinet, with 
the determination of making another attempt at accommo¬ 
dation with Prance. He proposed this to Melbourne, who 
said ‘ it was too late.’ This is what he always does: entreats 
people to wait when they first want to move, and then when 
they have waited, and will wait no longer, he says, ‘ it is too 
late.’ Lord John’s design is to have a despatch written to 
Granville, with which he is to go to Thiers, inviting a frank 
explanation de part et d’autre, asking what Prance desires 
and expects, saying what England intends and does not in¬ 
tend, entering into the position in which all parties are 
placed, and expressing a readiness to conciliate Prance in 
any way that we honourably and consistently can, communi¬ 
cating to our Allies exactly what we say. 

But what he would principally desire, and I perceive will 
not be able to effect, is the supersession in some shape of 
Lord Ponsonby, against whom grave charges do certainly lie. 
The other day (the day before the Council at Claremont), 
Palmerston produced at the Cabinet Ponsonby’s despatch 
announcing the deposition of Mehemet Ali, which he read 
aloud. Melbourne asked if there was not something said 
indicative of some differences of opinion among the Ambas¬ 
sadors (probably something grave struck him), to which 
Palmerston responded that there was nothing. The next 
day Beauvale’s despatch arrived with the report of the 
Austrian Internuncio to Metternich, who said that Pon¬ 
sonby had assembled the Ministers at his house on Rifat 
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evei, oyeiruled by PoBsonby, wbo had takea apon himself 
to say that he wotdd make Eaglaad responsible for Se 
whole and sole execution of the sentence of depositiot 
Nothing of this vTas hinted in Ponsonby’s own ,lesT.Tr ; 
the false account therefore which it conyeyed of wha^’ Cd 

"" ln:Cl:iTT of indigna^i 1 ^' 

afternoon I saw Guizot, whom I found veryreason- 

able, full of regret for the yiolence at Paris and JnS! 
that It was not only mad but ridiculous; said he had urtef 
forcibly an be could tb.t they ebould do nolbiurfor 
seyeral days, and pay no attention to any eyents thnt mio-l + 
occur „U the Syriou coaeti tbut he bod^Seu ^tl ^ 
de Broglie and entreated him to exert all his influence to 
keep matters quiet j and then he said that he still did not 
despair of peace if we would only do something to pacify and 
conciliate Prance; that some concession in return furthers 
she must haye, and without which her Goyernment had not 
the power to maintain peace; that his conyiction was that 
If we would giye Mehemet Ali Candia, or a little mo’re S 
Syria™ wo out of the four Pashaliks-that this would be 
accepted, and that surely the alliance and concurrenct of 
Prance were worth as much as this. I went from him to 
John Eiissell, and told him what he had said. 

^ Octoler lOt/i.-The Cabinet met this afternoon. Lord 
John Eussell was to haye taken the lead and deyeloned 
his conciliatory notions, but a new turn was given to affLs 
by a note which Guizot placed in Palmerston’s Ln^t™ 
efoie the Cabinet, which he only received from Paris this 

morning.* He called on Palmerston and gave it but 

«. up ^ .iebt with . «».d fc, tu™.." t 

next morning. My translation appeared in the 'tTS on f 

the Note was given to Lord Palmerston— which was *^7 

r ‘.s 'rfrf"z„ s 

thm aflair, hut ending m a very tame conclusion. TJnfortunatirLord 
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without any observations. Palmerston brought it to the 
Cabinet, where it was read, and, to the extreme surprise of 
everybody, it was to the last degree moderate, and evincing 
a disposition to be very easily satisfied. This note is ill 
written, ill put together, and very tame. What a diflficult 
task a French Minister must have, to defend at once such a 
note and such an expense as had been incurred! Probably 
Guizot did not much admire the production. The conse¬ 
quence was that the discussion turned on this document, 
and Palmerston immediately showed a disposition to haggle 
and bargain, and make it a pretext for extorting from Prance 
the best terms she could be got to yield, and all this in the 
spirit of a pedlar rather than of a statesman. This was, 
however, overruled. A better and more liberal disposition 
pervaded the majority, and it was settled that Palmerston 
should see Guizot and speak to him in a conciliatory tone, 
and that a note, in a corresponding spirit, should be drawn 
up and sent to the French Government. This note is, how¬ 
ever, to be first submitted for the approbation, and, if neces¬ 
sary, alteration of the Cabinet, so that care will be taken 
to make it what it ought to be. It would now appear that 
the French Government would be well enough satisfied if 
the original terms offered to Mehemet Ali were still held 
out to him, and if it is made clear that he will in no 
case be molested in the hereditary possession of Egypt; but 
Palmerston began talking of leaving him Egypt for Ms Ufe^ 
which was, however, instantly put down by the majority. A 
more decided disposition appeared in the majority of the 
Cabinet to adopt the conciliatory policy ; whereas they ex¬ 
hibited at theprevions meetings rather a doubtful manner, 
without, however, on any occasion saying much either way. 
Palmerston displayed the same overweening confidence, and 
the same desire to conceal whatever militated against his 
opinion. Besides talldng of the success they had already 
obtained (which after aU amounts to very little), he said he 
had seen somebody, who had seen somebody else, who knew 

Palmerston did not display the same moderation, and his Notes continued 
to he as acrimonious as ever.—H. R.] 
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that Louis Philippe was absolutely determined + 

under any circumstances. It turned mif fl ' ^ 

there is some jealousy or mismiderstandino-) 1 ^ f 

Turfcs, and L^osT hSsSf to a dTfe^ dt^L 

was satisfactory; and if anybodv h,,f t> ^ ^ 

tie Office, „ver,tl.in/be e^taToLr^t* 

be le “““ “ “'"V* ■i»”!rer thile 

tic ^ "“t* to Gnieot, end toH him that 

the veceptmu of hie oot, had givea a „L to,,, to th^ ^ 

<»a,on, but that ,t had given the g,'eatest satisfaction and 
Ihej wco certainly not p,epa,ed f„, snoh a mofefe’com 

~M thtiT^- 1“; 

siioiiici tlxink they were not ^ ariv -n i 

that nothing conld eqnal his sn,p,’ise al ,eceivi,.“t 
wt» ve,y ,il written, ill a,Ta„ged, and he owned Z me ffi 

on lit, faither than he (much as he desired peace) could 
eve, have coc^ented to go. He did not disgm^se Jm me 
^nd almost said iii terms, that he thought it very discre’ 
itable, and strilangly inconsistent with their prevfous lan- 
««^ntatious preparations. I said that I could not 
compiehend how such a note could emanate from the same 
yarter as all the denunciations and threats we had lately 

“T’* “ ""I'M? bnew, ( 

yeat deal of savotr /aw, he would have some difficultv i,. 

defending both the note and the preparations. He seemed 

sCe'r^n'^ /oS a 

smapt and dilemma, but not at all satisfied at the figure 
wtah w is made to act in the affin,, and not mnd) 

reason thft^he'”’' ’’”1.'!' *'“”“«‘i»n. It is f„, this 

remarirs f note without any 

von I ^ ^o^^^ents. When I asked him how it was 
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all to be accounted for, be told me that tbe truth was, it 
was owing to the dissensions in the French Cabinet, and the 
determination of the King ; and that it was the only mode 
by which an entire rupture in the Cabinet could be avoided. 
He said, however, that he would have preferred the rupture 
rather than a violent difference of opinion ending in such a 
measure. (At least as I understood him, but I am not quite 
clear as to his meaning on this point.) I told him that 
Palmerston would.see him, and would (or ought at least to) 
speak to bim in a very conciliatory tone; but that if he did 
not do so, if he was wanting in any proper expression of the 
sense of our Q-overnment of the conduct of that of France, 
and if he evinced any disposition to haggle and drive a 
bargain, he was not to believe that he expressed the sen¬ 
timents of the Cabinet, but merely gave utterance to his 
own. We agreed that at all events the road to peace was 
still open, and could hardly he missed. He said, it depended 
on us, and only entreated that the communication we made 
to the French Government might be full, cordial, and satis¬ 
factory, giving them all the assurances they could require, 
setting their minds at rest as to Egypt, and generally in a 
tone as conciliatory and moderate as theirs to us. He 
earnestly deprecated the idea of any bargaining, and said 
that if Palmerston hinted at such a thing with him he must 
make his proposals directly to Paris, for he would listen to 
none such here. On the whole, he is well satisfied at the 
prospect of the preservation of peace, but very much dis¬ 
satisfied, and even disgusted, at the manner in which this 
consummation is likely to be brought about; conscious and 
ashamed of the false position in which the Government of 
Prance is placed, probably by their own conduct from the 
beginning, but certainly by their violent and declamatory 
language, so full of invective and menace, their expensive 
and ostentatious preparations, and now their tame (and if 
it were possible they could be afraid), pusillanimous conclu¬ 
sion. He did not say a great deal, but what he did say was 
with energy and strong feeling, and these I am certain are 
his sentiments. 
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The real truth I talce to be that the Kino- is 
of the whole thing. With that wonderful slo-aciW wV ? 
renders him the ablest man in France, and "nables Hm 
soonei or later to carry all his points, and that tact and dis 
cernrnent with which he knows when to vield ^ f 
sta^d, h, adlowed TUera to W hi M” dl “ 
.n.t himseH ,ith the the hii’ S "h, tCl 

consenting to put the country in a formidable attitude but 
making no secret of his desire for peace j and then at the 
decisive moment, when he found there was a division in he 
Cabinet throwing all his influence into the pacific seal and 
eventually reducing Thiers to the alternative of 
veiy moderate overture or breaking up the Government. 

le mg m all probability knew that in the latter event 
Thiers would no longer be so formidable, and that there 

and tint he should be able to turn the scale in the Cham- 
er in favour of peace. It is probable that His Maiesty 
00 IS beyond the present crisis, and sees in the transaiion 

of TMe!r - 1 domination 

probably be more convenient and safe, reducing him to a 

dependence on himself. 

Livermere, October 17th.~All this week at Newmarket 
where I received regular information of all that went on’ 

The latter expressed himself better satisfied than he had 

K Wed pT 'f I*^^“^erston could 

be tiusted Palmerston made no communication to Guizot 

and seemed resolved to interpose every delay, though everyl 

losJ^of thne"" pTf ®0“etMng should be done without 
s of time. But he assured Melbourne that in a few days 

thenwo t evacuation of Syria, and thit 

leamiri^''''^'^ condition to treat. His col- 

^ gues, however, began to get alarmed at these delays, and 
one more than Melbourne, who would not say or do any- 
mg 0 accelerate Palmerston’s movements, though he 
c mow edged to others that, so far from partaking of his 
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confidence in tlie success of tlie operations in Sjria^ lie 
expected no good news from that quarter. Palmerston 
went to Windsor, and there the Queen herself began to urge 
him more strongly than she had ever clone, for she hears 
constantly from Leopold, who is mad with fright, and who 
imparts all his fears to her. All this did at last produce 
something, for there was a Cabinet the day before yesterday, 
at which a despatch to Ponsonby was read, in which he was 
desired to move the Sultan to reinstate the Pasha in the 
hereditary government of Egypt, and this had been shown 
to Guizot, who had expressed himself satisfied with it. This, 
it may be hoped, will be sufficient, for the Note requires no 
more than this, and it may he taken as an earnest of onr 
desire to meet the wishes of Prance. If it only produces 
a pacific paragraph in the Kiiig^s speech the crisis will be 
over. 

I do not quite understand how we can consistently send 
such an instruction to our Ambassador seqmrately. The 
Sultan pronounced the deposition of Mehemet Ali by the 
advice of the Pour Powers (that is, by that of the four Am¬ 
bassadors), and I know not how we are entitled to do this 
act rather than any other without the concurrence of the 
rest. It was admitted that we could make no overture to 
Prance, no pacific communication even, without the consent 
of all. The Pasha has been solemnly deposed, all the Powers 
advised this measure, and now we are alone and separately 
recommending that he should be again restored to the 
government of Egypt. Eussia may not coincide in this 
recommendation; his deposition from Egypt is now a part 
of the Treaty. Whatever was the secret intention of the 
parties, we are now bound,^ if the Porte insists on it, to 
exert all our power to expel the Pasha from Egypt as well 
as from Syria. Such are the inconsistencies into which the 
precipitate violence of Ponsonby has plunged us. 

Bownhamy October —Prom Livermere to Eiddles- 

worth last Monday, and home to-day. This morning I learnt 
(by reading it in the ^ Globe the sudden death of Lord 

1 It is held (tlioiigh tMs seems a nice point) that we are not honnd. 
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Honaiid, after a tew hours’ iUness, whom I left u„t a fortuteht 
ago m h.s usrml heajth. and litdy to lire mrmy years ■ S°el 
dodnot probaMy exmt an mdividud whose lote will be 1 . 
smcerely lamented and severely felt Urn. his. Hover w^ Zu 

Imotjsogrea anasoge„eral,andhisdeathwill,,roduceaS 

revolnbon, utterly ealinguishmg not only the most briS 
but the only gr»t house of reception „d coustetnl soeiete 
m England His inarveHous social qualities, imirstturbable 
temper, uniagging vivacity and spirit, his iueihaustiHe fund 
of anecdote extensive mfomiation, sprightly wit, with imi- 
vmal telcratioii and urbanity, iiisphed all who ^.. 000 ^ 

uZZfli ,b, *“*" *” ““ ‘“o* "J-o 

persoii. Tlii._ emit may be said with perfect truth to 
eclipse the gaiety of nations,’ for besides being an irrepar¬ 
able loss to the world at large, it turns adrift, as it were the 
ipunnierable recording to their different de 

grees of intimacy, or the accidents of their social habits 
made Hoi and House their regular and constant resort. It 
^ impossible to overrate the privation, the blank, which it 
will make to the old friends and associates, political and 
personal, to whom Holland House has always been open like 
cl home, and there cannot be a sadder sight than to see the 
emtam suddenly fall upon a scene so brilliant and appa¬ 
rently prosperous, and the light which for nearly half a 
centmy has adorned and cheered the world, thus suddenly 

Se oki Although I did not rank among 

the old and intimate friends of Holland House, I came 

cimong the first of the second class of those who were always 
welcome, passed much of my time there, and have been con¬ 
tinually treated with the greatest cordiality and kindness 
and I partake largely and sincerely of the regret that must 
oe so deep and universal. 

Downham, October 2m.~I have a letter from Clarendon 
this morning from Windsor, overwhehned with the news of 
Old Hollands death (which he had just received) ‘when 

) Lord Holland said, just before lie died to tlie uno-o 
Synan affairs wiU be too muck for me. Mebemet Ali MllS!’ 
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^ his mind was as vigorous and his perceptions as clear as 
^ ever, and when his advice, and the weight of his experience, 
were more necessary to his country than at any period of his 
^ life. To myself I feel that the loss is irreparable. He was 
^ the only one in the Cabinet with whom I had any real 
^ sympathy, and upon the great question now in, dispute I feel 
^ almost powerless, for, with the anility of Melbourne, the 
^ vacillation of John, and the indifference of all the rest, 

^ Palmerston is now more completely master of the ground 
than ever/ He goes on to say: Guizot came down here 
last night; he goes to Paris on Sunday, to be present at the 
^ opening of the Chambers, and to defend himself. More, 
however, than that is in his mind, I am sure, and his feelings 
towards Thiers are anything but friendly. Thiers, it seems, 
means to put up Odillon Parrot (GuizoPs favourite aversion) 

^ for the presidency of the Chamber, and, it is said, to resign 
if he is beaten. This, Guizot told me, was an inconceivable 
^ faiblesse, or an niipardoiiable legeretS ; but that whichever it 
‘ was, he should oppose it, and had written to tell the Duke 
^ de Broglie so, in order that he might not be accused of 
■ taking the Government by surprise. He said to me, 

^ moi quelque chose a dire, let it be ever so small, provided it 
^ is satisfactory. I will impose it on Thiers, or brea,k up his 
^ administration; but unless I can have something of the 
^ kind, and, above all, something wherewith to resserrer les 
^ liens entre les deux pays, which is my great ambition, I shall 
^ neither be able to calmer les esprits nor to take on myself the 
‘ government.^’^ He then goes on to say that Guizot tells 
him—and his own letters confirm it—that the late attentat on 
the King had made a mncli stronger impression, and excited 
more alarm, than any former one, and he had proposed to 
Melbourne to send a special ambassador to congratnlate the 
King on his escape, who should also be instructed to 
mahe; and suggested that the Duke of Bedford, Lord Spencer, 
or himself, should go. Melbourne admitted it wonld be a 
very good thing to establish some direct communication with 
the King and Thiers, as well as the truth of all the reasons 
by which he supported this proposal 5 but the following day 
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he eame down with a whole host of petty objeotiona ■ which 
a«„ed to prevad in hie perplened and nnec-riceabi mind.- 
The Dnke of Mford writes to me that he expects this state 
of things will lead to a fresh combination of parties, and the 

breakmg-up of this GovemiTietit. 

This IS what, in my opinion, it ought to lead to • for 
having now been behind the scenes for some time, I have 
satisfied myself of the danger of the interests of such a 
country as this being committed to such men as our Ministers 
How astonished the world would be .'-even the bitterest and 
most contemptuous of their political opponents~if they 
could be apprised of all that has passed under my observa¬ 
tion during the last two months. 

Neivmarhet, Octoler 27i/i.-At Downham laid up with the 
gout, and now here. Heard of Thiers’ resignation on Sun- 
day and nothing since; but Lady Palmerston wi-ites me 
word Gumot went to take leave of them in high spirits, and 
that there was no doubt he would accept the Foreign Office 
Thiers had promised not to oppose the new Government.* 

Guizot left London pretty well determined to take the 
Government; and after some little discussion everythino- 
was settled, and the new Cabinet proclaimed. The Press 
instantly fell upon him with the greatest bitterness, and 
the first impression was that he had no chance of standing 
but the last accounts held out a better prospect. I have 
had no communication with bini but a short note he wrote 

“ [I trealrfaated with M. Guhot at Hertford House on the 24th October 
having’arrived m London on the 21st from Paris, where I had spent the 
preceding fortnight, and had learned from Thiers, and other friends thme 
the French side of these curious transactions. A courier arrivedTn London 
on the morning of the 24th, bringing a letter from the King to M Guizot 
which he showed me. It was written in his own bold hand, and contained 
the words, .Te compte sur vous, moii cher Ministre, pour m’aider dans ma 
lutte tenace contra I’anarcliio! ’ ^ 

mxf e«***®*i«*ation and alarm prevailed, 

my old fiiend and mimter, Oount Hossi, retained his composure, and said to 
me, tapping a sheet of paper as he spoke, ' When it comL to ihTDS of 

TO t K this wffl bmak 

exactly what occurred some ten days later. Eossi had a deeper insight into 
pohtical causes and events than any other man whom I have Imown.—H. R.] 
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me on bis departure, expressing bis regret not to have seen 
me, and begging I would communicate with Bourqueney, 
and let bim call upon and converse witb me. I wrote to 
bim yesterday a long letter, in wbicb I told bim bow matters 
stood here, and expressed my desire to know what we could 
do that would be of use to bim. In the meantime there has 
been a fresh course of wrangling, and a fresh set of remon¬ 
strances on the part of the peace advocates here, and lively 
altercations, both by letter and viva voce, between Lord John 
and Melbourne, and Lord John and Palmerston. Clarendon, 
in a visit of six days at Windsor, worked away at the im¬ 
penetrable Viscount, and Lord Lansdowne battered bim witb 
a stringent letter, pressing for the adoption of some imme¬ 
diate measure of a pacific tendency ; and in a conversation 
wbicb Clarendon bad witb the Cbancellor of the Exchequer, 
be found him well inclined to the same policy, so that there 
is an important section of the Cabinet disposed to take an 
active part in this direction. But Palmerston at the same 
time wrote to Melbourne in a tone of the greatest contempt 
for all that was saying and doing in France, and, of course, 
elated by the recent successes in Syria, wbicb, witb bis usual 
luck, have happened at this critical moment, and certainly 
do appear to be decisive.' 

But just before the news came of the surrender of the 
Emir Bescbir, Lord John bad taken up the question in a 
much more serious and decisive tone than be ever did 
before; and in correspondence witb Melbourne, and vivd 
voce witb Palmerston, bad announced bis determination to 
quit the Government altogether. The occasion for this 
vigorous outbreak was the arrival of a box of Foreign Ofiice 
papers, in wbicb, besides some long rigmaroles of Metter- 


[Lord Palmerston's object in all these critical diacu.ssion 3 with his 
colleagues had simply been to gain time for the operations in Syria again.st 
the Pasha to take effect, for he had never ceased to maintain that they 
would he completely successful, and in this, whether by superior information, 
by clearer judgment, or by extreme good fortune, he proved to be in the 
right which ensured his ultimate triumph. But if there had been the 
slightest failure, or check, or delay in any part of the operations. it must 
Jiavd proved fatal to tlie Governinent.] 
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nich’s, there was a proposal (transmitted by Beauvale^ fn 
congress for the settlement of all disnutes Ii ^ ^ 

» *„rt which Palmetto fa^wrilfe!; 

and cent, dccinnng the offen. This Lord John consld^rto 

s:Li\trrhrtrars“ -- 

shonid he received and rejected with„nTC“m2S!“ 

L‘ who wl^irird'^faM^rrCo^^ 
onti-agcons that he wam resolred not to pass 
aceoicliugly wrote his opinion upon it to Melbourne in the 
strongest terms, recommending him to transfer the 1 ad of 
the House of Commons to Palmerston, and to dispose of hif 
office as he pleased, as he would no longer go or afd t 
said that tiioi^-h there must be a Cabinet in a few’ days to 
settle about Parliament, he should not attend any more of 
them. _ To this Melbourne wrote a curious answ^ r^use 

It was indicative of no approbation of, or confidenrrhis 
lothei-in-law and colleague. He said he thought Lord 
John had aken this up too strongly (he thinks 
too strong, but that he had sent his letter to Palmers^ 
w 10 would, no doubt, see him or write to him on the subject’ 
He then went onto say that he presumed Lord John^d 
well considered his determination, which would be, ivso facto 
the dissolution of the Government, as he would not consent 
0 carry it on with Palmerston as leader of the House of 

stitution of Palmerston m such a post, would be such an 
announcement to all Europe of the intentions of the Bi^ish 
Governmen to persevere in the extreme line of hispoW 

Therefor?tf contemplate such a thing.’ 

a^end SWH ^ Government was at 

TT ^ ^^^“e^ston called on Lord John 

He admitted that he had done wrong-that he ought to 
have consulted him, and have made him privy to his alswer 
viat he had attached so little importance to the proposal’ 
and had considered it so totally out of the question, th!t he 
had replied offhand. 
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Tliey tlien went into tlie question itself, when Palmerston 
took that advantageous ground which he has always held 
and asked him how he reconciled his present opinions with 
his strenuous support of the Treaty itself, and complained 
again of his acting as he had done, while success was attend¬ 
ing the coalition. They seem to have parted much as they 
met, with mutual dissatisfaction, hut without any quarrel. 
Lord John, however, resolved upon action, and ultimately 
determined to propose the recall of Ponsonhy as the sine qua 
non of his continuance in office. The violence of these dis¬ 
putes, and the peril in which the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment seemed to be placed, brought Melbourne xij) to town, 
and Lord John came to meet him, and imparted to him his 
intentions. Just in the nick of time, however, arrived the 
news of the Emir^s flight, which seemed to be almost con¬ 
clusive of the Syrian question. On this, Palmerston took 
courage, and, no longer insisting upon supporting Ponsonby 
a tort et a traversy entreated that a damp might not be cast 
upon the enterprise just as the final success was at hand; 
and employed the argument ad miserioordiam with regard to 
Ponsonby by saying, that he would be entitled to a pension 
if he was left there till December, and it would be hard to 
recall him before that term was accomplished. Lord John 
(never sufficiently firm of purpose) at last agreed to wait for 
the receipt of the official accounts of recent events in Syiua 
which was expected in a few days, and to defer his demand 
for Ponsonby’s recall till then, and Palmerston seems to 
have satisfied him that he is not at all desirous of quarrelling 
with Prance. Indeed, Palmerston himself threw out, that 
it might be expedient to find a provision for the family 
of the Pasha, and render the grant of some appointments 
to his sons instrumental to the settlement of the question. 
There was a strange article, too, in the ^ Morning Chronicle^ 
the other day, which talked of the probability of Ibrahim’s 
being driven out of ITorthern Syria, and his entrenching 
himself within the Pashalik of Acre, which would then 
prevent the accomplishment of the Treaty of July. All this 
looks as if Palmerston was beginning to think he was driving 
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matters too far, and that it was necessarj to lower Iiis tone 

+ unless lie was prepared to retire from 

office. At all events Lord John was pacified for the moment 
y this indication of more moderate intentions, and beean 

iTSr; 

. While all these wranglings are going on here, and no¬ 
thing IS done, but a great deal contem;iated, Bomqueiv 
presses for s>omci;n«,y on onr part and keeps repeating S 
every mnnite m precious. On the other hand, the Emperor 
of Eussia IS highly satisfied with the state of things as E is 
and he intimated to Bloomfield that he should be extremely 

in'^rr arrangement 

is that tb ® participate, while our vague notion 

party to some final settlement of the East, and dotation of 
sons of Mehemet Ali. In the meantime the Chambers 
met yesterday, and all depends upon theii- proceedings. 

November rih.—Lovd Palmerston has written a long and 
able_ letter, setting forth all the reasons why no special 

ToTm Constantinople, and why PonLnby 

should not be recalled j a skilful defence of Ponsonby show- 

iii unprecedented 

influence he had obtained, having got both the Turkish fleet 

V ^command o^ Englishmen, and 

thiti/ such spirit into the Turkish councils 

at they had made exertions of which nobody thought they 
were capable, and manifested a vigour it was not imagined 
they possessed. This letter must have been a very good one, 
for It entirely brought over Lord John to his opinion, and 
even convinced Clarendon himself; and the former had 
already written to Palmerston to say that he gave up his 
demand for Ponsonby’s recall. There is, however, still too 
much rea,son to believe, that Palmerston is bent upon quar¬ 
relling with Prance,' and that he is now fighting to gain 

' [Tliis was the real charge against Lord Palmerston and his policy, and 
impossihle to doubt that he was actuated in the whole of this ajefair, 
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time in liopes of some commotion in Egypt itself, wMcE 
migiit lead to tlie complete ruin of tlie Pasha. 

Thi,s evening Bonrqueney called on me, and brought me 
a letter which he had received the day before from Guizot,, 
which I shall copy here. 

Jf. Gimofs Letter to Baron BoimpMmsy, 

Morr ciiEB Bakon, —Le disconrs cle la Ck)iironiie est defniitive- 
ment arrets. Je crois qiie vous le tronverez <3onfo,rrD,e k la v6rit6 des^ 
choses et aaix co,iivenaiices de la situation. Voiis recevrez ime circii- 
laire que j’adresse a tons mes agents. J’y ai essayd de iiiarqiier avec 
precision. I’attitude qne le Cabinet vent prendre et qu’il gardera. 
Mais ce ne sont Ik que des paroles: il faut des restiltj:its. On les attend 
dll Cabinet. II s’est forme pour niaintenir la paix, et pour trouver 
aiix embarras de la question d’Orieiit quelque i.ssue; pour vivre il 
faut qu’il satisfasse aiix causes qiii Font fait La difficultd est 

extreme. Lhxaltatioii du pays n/a pas diiuinue, la formation dii 
Cabinet donne aux amis de la paix plus de coniiaaice, mais elle re¬ 
double Fardeur des homines qui poiissent, ou qiii m laisseiit pousser, 
k la guerre; les malveillants et les rivaux exploiteront, fomenteront 
les prejuges nationaux, les passions nationales. La lutte sera trds- 
vive et le peril toujonrs imminent. Je dirai la veritd. Je m’ap- 
pliquea eclaircir les esprits et k conteiiir les passions : je .ne puis que 
cela. Ce n’est pas assez; pour que le succds vienne k la raison, il 
faut qu’on m’aide. Deux sentiments sont ici en presence, le ddsir de 
la paix et Fhonneur national, de Fai sou vent dit 4 Londres, je lo 
r4p4te de Paris. Le sentiment de la Prance—je dis de la .Prance, 
et non pas des broiiillons et des factions—est qiFelle a 6t6 traitte 
Idg^rement, qn’on a sacrifi^ 16g4rement, sans motif suhisant, pour im 
int^ret secondaire son alliance, son amitie, son concours. L4 est le 
grand mal qu’a fait la Convention du 15 Juillet, 14 est le grand 
obstacle 4 la politique et 4 la paix. Pour gudrir ce mal, pour lever cet 
obstacle, il faut prouver 4 la France qu’elle se trompe, il faut lui 
prouder qii’on attache 4 son alliance, a son ainiti6, 4 so.ti concours, 
beaucoup de prix, assez de prix pour lui faire quelque sacrifice. Oe 

not so much by a desire to support tbe Sultan and to niiii tlie Paslia of 
Egypt, as by tbe passionate wish to humble Prance, and to revenge himself 
on King Louis Philippe and his Ministers for their previous conduct in the 
affairs of Spain. At this very moment, far from wishing to strengthen M. 
Guizot in his efforts to maintain peace, Lord Palmerston addressed to liim a 
most offensive despatch, and published it, with a view to weahen and injure 
the French Ministry.—PI. R.] 
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-M. GUIZOT’S .LETTER. 

n’est pas l’ete,iidne, e’est le foit i 

dipendamment de la Convention da 15 Tlf ^ 

donne, dvidemment donne, an desir de renr soit 

avee la F™, et de ,a 

etre maintenue et llaamonie ut ’ pourra 

dit Cd. „ ,„t. i™ .!■ 11 . t i Si .n 

I«w »ttei.J,,8 « «, b„t', c, i a8<»,,ter L 

desire se rapproclier d’elle \)onr leV'-iL’ ' f preuve qn’on 

qdii»i, sou«... 1. x>rtuoJ:'‘i 

se tiendra immobile, dans I’isolement et Tattente ^ V ‘ 

de IWir Bites cela .Lord Palmerston, eVst de S ^ur?" 

depend. Il vous jiarkra de I’etat de la Swie de H, *1“® 

Liban, des progr&s q„e .font les All es du 

c-estBpourla France one raison rse T 

tot ..n. p.rt. 08 diri 4 irir”.' 

Nothing can be better, more serious or betfoT eni i x i j 
produce an effect, if atjthing can unon ! m 
Cabinet. Bourqueney showed it in tte fi, 

Mdbpne, who told him to show it to ^ 

id he had scruples in doing that lest Palmerston should 
male him an answer calculated to exclude all hope of ac 
commodatxonj but Melbourne hinted that he would t 1 
care of this^nd accordingly he took it to plrto, £ 
moining. de read it, said it was very moderate, and praised 
^one and language. But when Bourqueney becan to ost 
what he had to say to the fond, he only tal J oAhe p Je 
ca difficulties, and ended without saying anythin Jthe' 
east promising or satisfactory, though nothing decfdedlv 
the reverse Bourqueney had previously been with Bhlow 
who IS just come back, and who desires no better on the’ 
part of his Government than to join in any coneiliatorv 
measure we may adopt; and Esterhazy, who is expected 
every hour, wiU, he doubts not, be equally well dgoS 
But although such IS the disposition both of Austrif and 
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Prussia, thoiigli the Queen is earnestly desirous of seeing 
tranquillity and security restored, and almost all, if not 
quite all, tlie Cabinet, are in favour of an accommodation 
with France, and France herself is prepared to accept 
the slightest advance offered in a conciliatory spirit, the 
personal determination of Palmerston will probably predomi¬ 
nate over all these opinions and inclinations. He will put 
down or adjourn every proposal that is loade, and if any 
should be adopted in spite of him, he will take care to mar 
it in the execution, to remove no difficulties, and create them 
where they don^t already exist. The most extraordinai’y part 
of the whole affair is, that a set of men should consent to 
go on with another in whom they have not only no con¬ 
fidence, hut whom they believe to be politically dishonest 
and treacherous, and that they should keep gravely discuss¬ 
ing the adoption of measures with a full conviction that he 
will not fairly carry them out. It is like Jonathan Wild 
and his companions playing together in Newgate. I Under¬ 
stand the last decision of the Cabinet is that Guizot is to 
be invited to say what would suit his case. There would be 
a difficulty in specifying what concessions we should make, 
either for Mehemet Ali or his sons, because events are pro¬ 
ceeding rapidly in Syria, and we might he offering what we 
have already restored to the Sultan, and what the Porte has 
assisted to recover for itself. It is settled that all this shall 
he fairly stated to Guizot, with an assurance that we are 
desirous of assisting him, together with onr willingness to 
concert with him the means. This may do, if honestly and 
truly carried out. 

Friday, Novemler lWi,—The day before yesterday Bour- 
queuey called on me, and brought me a letter from Guizot 
in reply to the one I had written him. He then proceeded 
to tell me all that had occurred since I had before seen Mm, 
and to this effect: On Saturday the Cabinet had resolved 
upon an invitation to Gnizot to announce his wishes and 
ideas, and proposed a frank explanation de part et d'autre on 
the whole question. On Sunday, Palmerston communicated 
this to Bonrqueney, and very faithfully. On Sunday or 
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Monday a doapafch from Motternioh, first of ajl rnn 

fi.-mmg Nenmann as solo Minister to tie Con?o»n„ 
secondly annonncing that any concession in B^Z.1 

qmte ont of the question. This he told EonJouenev I 

conveyed to Palmerston, to whom it « ^<l«eney, and 

force and hy this the disposition of A^Maf^d Stl:' 

a ^ter frosn Onisot say^-^^^rrS^hTa-rerc: 
With Lord Granville, to whom he h-dd 
alternatives for a settlement on the basis 
which Granville „as by the sa„e post nl^ 
ston, and he at the same time told Bonrqnenev what tT^^ 
were: Egypt hereditary, St. Jean d’Aere fl- lifj f 
Tripoli or Candia for one of his sts t E if 
Pashalik of Acre instead. On Monday’ ntht 
met Palmerston at dinner at the M.nsLn £JZbTZ 
sard to lnm_, ‘ Yon have heard from Lord GrZme ^Z L 
h^ transmitted to you M. Guizot’s proposals (or sngge’sfotsf 
o said Palmerston, ‘I have heard from Lord Granville 
hut he sent me nothing specific on the part of GniL B S 
coine to Lady Palmerston’s to-night from hence aTd te wS 
talk It over. He went there, and Palmerston read to him a 
ong despatch from Granville, but which, to his surprise did 

lotiSft^fpropositions which Guizot had 
notified to him, and, conceiving that Granville must have 
certain good reasons for this reticence, he resolvertf! 
nothing of them either, and confined himself to mere generH 
mqmries as to what could be done, to which he obtafnedTo 
tisfactory reply, not a hope being held out of any concession 
In this condition of affairs he came to me to teU me^what passed 
»fi ccuculf „e ac t„ the fetoe. I told Um tlat tfilSfre;' 

le same desire for a reconciliation with Prance and the 
same anxiety to assist M. Guizot on the part of my frilt 
en they came to consider what was possible and would be 
afe and justifiable, they were unable to find anyelpedT 
to meet the immense practical difficulties of the Tse ■ that 

events had pn„„eeded with such oelcriiy, 
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question in so different a position, tbat concessions formerly 
contemplated as reasonable and possible were now out of tlie 
question. They all felt that tliey could oflfer notliing in 
Syria ; tbat it was possible tlie Sultan mig'lit be actually in 
possession of any town or territory at the nionient tliey were 
offering it, and tliat now justice to tlie people, lionoiir and 
fidelity to our allies, especially to the Sultan liiinself, forbade 
us to make any concession whatever in that quartcn*. Bour- 
qiieney did not deny the force of this, but lie said Guizot 
was sanguine as to the acceptance of some such terms as he 
had suggested, and it was of the last importance he should 
be undeceived, and made acquainted with the real truth, and 
know what he had to rely on. He said he would write, but 
he entreated me to write to him too, and to tell him the sub¬ 
stance of what I had imparted to him. Accordingly I did write 
to Guizot at great length, setting forth in terms as strong as 
I could, and without any disguise, the difficulties of the case, 
and the utter unreasonableness of the French public in re¬ 
quiring, as a salve to their vanity, terms which we could 
neither in good policy or good feith concede. We both 
agreed that niider existing circumstances it was not desir¬ 
able that Guizot should make any proposal to our Govern¬ 
ment, and so we both of us told him. Such was the result of a 
conversation which when reported to Guizot will be a bitter 
disappointment to him ; but I concur with the rest, that we 
could not now make any of the concessions he was disposed 
to ask. Bonrqiieney suggested that if the chances of war 
should be hereafter favourable to the Pasha, if the Allies 
should make no impression upon Acre or the south-west part 
of Syria, then possibly some transaction on such a basis 
might he possible. This, however, it was useless to discuss. 
Yesterday I saw Dedel, who has lately been at Walmer, and 
he told me the Duke of Wellington’s opinion exactly coin¬ 
cided with ours, coincided both as to the impossibility of our 
making any concession in Syria, and to its perfect inutility 
if we did. We might degrade ourselves, weaken our own 
cause, but we should neither strengthen Guizot nor satisfy 
the cravings of French vanity and insolence, still less silence 
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on me. We had some talk, but nothing very conclnsive. He 
said the operations in Syria could not go on much longer, 
and we are threatened with the greatest of all evils, the 
hanging over of the question for another year. This he 
thought the worst thing of all. It is curious that he told me 
Stopford wrote word he must send his ships into port, and all 
the authorities, military and naval, say nothing can be done 
after the 20th. Palmerston keeps telling Bourqueney they 
can go on all the winter, and that the operations will not be 
suspended at all. I asked Lord John, if the campaign did 
close, leaving the Pasha in possession of all the south-west 
of Syria from Damascus to the Desert, and Acre uuattacked, 
whether on such a status an agreement could not be con¬ 
cluded, terminating the contest by the concession of the 
original terms of the treaty. He said Melbourne would like 
that very well, but that there would be difficulties, and 
Prance would not come into the treaty on those terms. I 
told him I was pretty sure Prance would, though I did not 
tell bim what had passed between Bourqueney and me. 
However, I sent for Bourqueney, and told him to propose 
nothing new, but to wait till the campaign was over, and in 
the meantime to prepare the way for some specific proposi¬ 
tion which Prance might make in a spirit of amicable inter¬ 
vention to put an end to the contest. 

December Wh .—In the course of the last three weeks, and 
since I last wrote, a mighty change has taken place; we 
have had the capture of St. Jean d’Acre and the debate in 
the Prench Chambers.* Palmerston is triumphant; every¬ 
thing has turned out well for him. He is justified by the 
success of his operations and by the revelations in the 
speeches of Thiers and Eemusat. So, at least, the world 
will consider it, which does not examine deeply and compare 
curiously in order to form its judgements ; and it must be 
acknowledged that he has a fair right to plume himself on 

1 [The bombardment and captnre of St. Jean d’Acre by the allied fleet 
took place on the 3rd November, whilst these diplomatic troubles were 
going on in London and Paris. The French Chambers opened on the 6th 
November.] 
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and confidence have been monstrous. Thiel has tu 
been playing a false, shuffiing, tricky Irt and at ^ 
got so entangled in the meshes of his own'policy ^d so 
confused bj the consequences of his donble dealino^ + i 
eridently did not hnow what to do f a^d the Kto": W Jo' 
ifficulty m getting him out of a Government that he could 
HO longer conduct. He says now that he meant to li 

war y and by; but though these menaces and the reasons 
be gives afford Palmerston his best insf,-fiAa+- 

appealed to triumphantly by him and his friends’ own 

account by a transaction, and that at last he would havo 
tometnto the Treat,-if Palmereton would hare Jrhim L 
upon terms much worse for the Pasha than those to which 
he would not have consented before July. Nothincp tlio.f h 
« shahe. m, ccnvic«„n that lalmltnC^” 

to ol ""1 iuto the Treaty and 

I n I possible Franct 

would ha,ve refused it. If the French GoLnment were on 

one^ hand resolved to agree to nothing, and under no 
rcumstances to join in coercing the Pasha, Palmerston on 
he other was as obstinately determined to settle the business 
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liis own mi^. noti to mnlco niiy piopo&Al to TiicHicg wliicli 
slie would or could accept. They both stood aloof, and both 
were iinmeusely to blame. Talmerston. has tahen his success 
without any appearance of triumph or a desire to boast over 
those who doubted or opposed him; whatever may be said 
or thought of his policy, it is impossible not to do justice to 
the vigour of his execution. Mr. Pitt (Chatham) could not 
have manifested more decision and resource. He would not 
hear of delays and dif&culties, sent out peremptory orders to 
attach Acre, and he provided in his instructions with great 
care and foresight for every contingency. There can be no 
doubt that it was the capture of Acre which decided the 
campaign 5 and the success is much nioie attiibutable to 
Palmerston than to our naval and military commanders, and 
probably solely to him. 

Yesterday I saw the Baron Mounier, who is come over 
here, on a sort of mission, to talk about possible arrange¬ 
ments, from Guizot. He still pertinaciously urges our doing 
or saying something demonstrative of a disposition to be re¬ 
conciled with Prance, and that, in the ultimate settlement of 
the Eastern Question, we wish to show her some deference. 
He wants (Syria being gone) that we should make out that 
it is from consideration for France that Egypt is left to the 
Pasha. I told him the only difficulty appeared to be that, 
as we bad already announced we had no intention to strip 
him of Egyiit, and had signified long ago that we had ad¬ 
vised the Sultan to restore him to that Government, I did 
not see how we could now make any such declaration avail¬ 
able, and that it would go for nothing. But he said he 
thought by a not difficult employment of diplomatic phrase¬ 
ology much might he done; and he suggested that there 
must be some definite settlement of the whole question, in¬ 
cluding stipulations and guarantees for the Syrian popula¬ 
tion (of the mountains, I presume), and to this Prance might 
be invited to accede. In short, nothing will satisfy her but 
having a finger in the pie upon any terms. What Guizot 
now wants is to renew the English alliance. So he said 
when he went away; hut it may well be doubted whether 
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tafied not to main tliia, an nnpopnlar attempt tost Tt 

Moumen m too son of Monnier the ConstitntionLJ oLwt' 
jn Gamofe confidence, a talkative man not eoemLt bto 
lun^ bnt ho IS won versed in affairs, an active momLr of 

le^ lam er of Peers, and considered indispensable there as 
a 'lecUdeur and transactor of Parliamentary business. 

Becemher IWi—Bov the last week at liTorman Court 
^niing wlncli little or notliing has happened; but I heard 
one or two things before I left town. Guizot had made a 

bnt?!T"'^f'“'*“” for his permission to attri- 

of Prite Mehemet Ali, to the influence 

rthm^ T "“f Palmerston 

L Granville) refused; but Guizot had not waited 

for the answer, and in his speech he said so, and it was not 
without Its use. But while everything was on the poSt of 
eiug se ed, Metternieh (who is always in hot or cold fits 
ot courage or cowardice) sends over a proposal that Egypt 
shall only be granted to Mehemet Ali for his own and his 
sons lives and not hereditary. For what possible reason 
this absurd proposition was made, unless to create embarrass¬ 
ment and rekindle animosities, nobody can conceive; though 
piobablythereal solution is that Metternieh is in his dotao-e 
has no policy in his brain, and acts from foolish impulses’ 

I have heard no more of it; and though Palmerston would 
not be at all averse to the proposal as a matter of inclina- 
tion, I do not suspect him of the folly of listening to it, and, 

II lie did, Ills colleagues would not. 

Becemher 29it7i,.—Went on Thursday last to the Gran-^'e 
and returned yesterday. Just before I went, the Dube'’of 
Bedford called on me; he was just come from Woburn 
where he had had a great party—Melbourne, like a boy 
escaped from school, in roaring spirits. They anticipate an 
easy session, and all Melbourne’s alarm and despondency are 
quickly succeeded by joy at having got out of a scrape, and 
confidence that all difficulties are surmounted and all oppo¬ 
sition will be silenced. But it now comes out that of all 
who were opposed to Palmerston’s policy, not one—not even 
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Lord Holland—was m his heart so ayerse to, and so afraid 
of it, as Melbourne bimself; and, nevertheless, he would 
say nothing and do nothing to impede or alter it. Palmer¬ 
ston is now doing his best to flatter Lord John out of any 
remains of sourness or soreness that their recent disputes 
may have left in his mind; and (passing over all that sub¬ 
sequently occurred) he writes to Mm to invite him to Bx'oad- 
laiids, and says that while their recent successes liave far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations, he never shall for¬ 
get how much of them is owing to the powerful support 
which he (Lord John) gave to him (Palmerston) in the 
Treaty, There is, it must be owned, astuteness in this ; for 
Lord John’s original support of the Treaty, and Palmerston’s 
success in the operations, bind them indissolubly together, 
and it is very wise to put this prominently forward and 
cancel the recollection of all the rest. 

But while public opinion appears to be universally pro¬ 
nounced in Palmerston’s favour, and the concurrent applause 
of all the Tory papers indicates the satisfaction of that party, 
some circumstances lead me to believe that their approbation 
of the Treaty of July, and of all Palmerston’s proceedings 
under it, is by no means so certain as the Government 
believe. At the Grange I found Lord Ashburtoxi loud in 
his condemnation of the whole thing, talking exactly as we 
have all been talking and writing for many weeks past, and 
what surprised me much more was, that, in a conversation 
which I had with Granville Somerset yesterday, he expressed 
precisely the same opinions 5 and when I expressed my 
surprise at his language, and said that I had fancied all the 
Tories were enraptured with Palmerston, he replied that he 
had no reason to believe any such thing; that he had not 
met (among the man}’- with whom he had conversed) with 
any such general and unqualified approbation; and he 
believed both the Duke and Peel had carefully abstained 
from prononncing any opinion whatever on the subject, 
leaving themselves entire liberty to deal with the whole 
qnestion as they might think fit. The notion is, that the 
Tories are charmed with a transaction which separates us 
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from France, but Lord Ashburton and Granville Snmo 4 
a bigoted Tory, if ever there was one-inveSed .T IIT 
JJ-ty precisely because it had produced 
It the approbation expressed by Aberdeen, bothbefLe and 
since our successes, which has led to the general belirf tW 
To„ea with the So«„t o„ this“““S:al° 

pohct itad *’‘1 j “‘"““‘1’““ "P“ 'll q-estions of foreign 

po icy I had another conversation with Mounier just before 

wen . He had been to Strathfieldsaye, and was delio'hted 

01 his talk, anxious for a reconciliation with France and 
entering into the whole history of our mutual relation/Cm 

X® fas he said, with the 
^^leatest clearness, precision, and solidity. He admitted 

that GuizoFs was a very difficult situation, and the restora 

difficult countries veiy 

difficult also, but a thing- earnestly to be desired ^ 

Decemher Slsi.-The end of the year is a point from 
which as from a sort of eminence, one looks back over the 
past, happy if the prospect is not gloomy, and if the retro 
if p„ feelings of"regPefan<i seCre^^ 
The past year bas been full (as what year is not?) of events 
of which that which has made the deepest impression on 
society IS the death of Lord Holland. I doubt, from all I see 
i4hether anybody (except his own family, including Allen) had 
lea ly a very warm affection for Lord Holland, and the reason 
probably is th^ he had none for anybody. He was a man with 
n inexhaustible good humour, and an ever-flowmg nature 
ut not of strong feelings; and there are men whose society 
IS always enjoyed but who never inspire deep and strong a,i 
tachment I remember to have heard good observers say that 
ady Holland had more feeling than Lord HoUand—wonld 
regret with livelier grief the loss of a friend than this equable 
philosopher was capable of feeling. The truth is social quali- 
ties-merely social and intellectual-are not those which in¬ 
spire^ affection. A man may be steeped in faults and vices 
nay, m odious qualities, and yet be the object of passionate’ 
attachment, if he is only what the Italians term ‘ simpatico’ 
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GHAPTEE X. 

Successes in India^ Cliina, and Syria—The Hereditary Pashalik of Egypt 
—Lord Palmerston’s Hostility to Prance—Lord Palmerston and the 
Tories—His extraordinary Position—A Communication from M. Guisiot 
—Death of the Duchess of Cannizzaro—Her History—Dinner with Lady 
Holland—^Macaulay’s Conversation—Opening of the S(‘ssiou—A Sherifis’ 
Dinner—Hullah’s Music Lecture—Tory Successes—Dulvo of Wellington 
ill—Irish Registration Bill—Opposed by the Consiu*v ailves—Conserva¬ 
tive Government of Ireland—Petulance of Lord Palmerston—Double 
Dealing of Lord Palmerston—Ill Temper of the French—hi. Dedel’s 
account of the State of Affairs—M. Dedel’s account corrected—Termi¬ 
nation of the Disputes with France—Bad News from China—Hostility 
of the United States—The Sultan’s Hatti-slierif—The Hatti-sherif 
disapproved by some Ministers—Peel’s Liberality—The Hatti-sherif dis¬ 
avowed—The Bishop of Exeter left in the lurcli—Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill—Lord Granville’s Illness—Death of Mrs. Algernon GreviUe- 
Loss of ‘The President ’—Government defeated—Ohina Troubles—Dan¬ 
ger of the Government. 

Immary 1th, 1841.—Yesterday arrived (throiigL the 
Erencli telegrapli) the news of the death of the Eing of 
Lahore, the surrender of Dost Mahomed, and the settlement 
of the Chinese quarrel, all coining just in time to swell out 
the catalogue of successes to be announced in the Queen’s 
Speech. In Prance the aspect of affairs is improving^ the 
King has given answers on New Tear’s Day which he 
would not have ventured to make a short time ago, and 
His Majesty assures Lord Granville that the war fever is 
rapidly diminishing. The Prench hardly trouble themselves 
now (except in an occasional undergrowl in some Liberal 
paper) about Syria, and the Government considering Mehemet 
Alf s destiny decided, only desire to be re-admitted into the 
great European Council, for the purpose of participating in 
the measures to be adopted for determining the condition of 
the Christian population of Syria, and for securing Oonstanti- 
nople from any exclusive protection or influence. 
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everything is nnsettled with 

usual furious style with such effect that it is not at all 
certain the question will be settled without a good dell of 
trouble. Upon the receipt, at Constantinople of Ua^i 
unauthonsed Convention with the Pasha, Ponsonby instLtly 
assembled the ambassadors, moved that it should be rejected 

the Poite, who, of course, desired no better than to acquiesce 

fhat rTuU® “ffPasha wrote to saj^ 
Llflf a ^ disavowed this Convention; that he 

Lquest to Srf ’ 1 

+ 1 ^ 1 ! ’■! temporary favour and indulgence to 

the family of the Pasha, but as to the hereditary possession 
_ gypt, he had never heard of, or contemplated, any such 

ris object the mamtenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
impiie. It remains to be seen what will be done at Con¬ 
stantinople when the intelligence of Stopford’s Convention 
(so to call It) arrives there, which, in fact, differs in no 
aspect from that of llapier; but it is very extraordinary 
that Ponsonby should write word that the Sultan had never 
heard any question of the hereditary grant of Egypt, when, 
m e middle of October, a despatch was written to him 
(which was at the same time communicated to the French 
Government) ordering him to propose to the Sultan this 
restitution. Unless, therefore, this despatch was not sent, 
or he took upon himself to disobey his instruction, it must 
e false^ that the Turkish Government never heard of such 
a question. Lord John Eussell, who went to Broadlands 
the other day, wrote to Melbourne that he found Biilow, 
lieumMin, and Esterhazy there, and there seemed to be a 
great deal of discussion going on between them all, and 
much doubt as to the question of hSre'ditS, but that he was of 
opinion that this question admitted of no doubt, and that 
we were bound to insist upon it after the assurances we had 
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given to France. Of Palmerston^s opinions he did not say 
a word*. However, whether Palmerston wishes to push 
matters to further extremities against the Viceroy or not, he 
will hardly attempt it, for, easy as he has hitherto found it, 
with the opportune aid of events, to baffle all opposition in 
the Cabinet, he would certainly meet with a resistance to 
any such design that he would not be able to overcoihe. His 
successes have not made him more moderate and conciliatory 
towards France, and I have no doubt that if he had the 
drawing up of the Queen’s Speech, he would take an insult¬ 
ing and triumphant tone in it, which would fan the expiring 
flame of passion and hostility, and widen the breach between 
the two countries. 

The other day Lord Clarendon wrote to him, sending a 
sort of message from the French Court (through Madame de 
Montjoie) expressive of a hope that a conciliatory disposition 
would prevail 5 to which he responded in a strain of insolent 
invective against France and her designs, saying that her 
object was to extort concessions from us which we should 
never make, and that now we were strong in our alliance 
with the other Powers we might defy her to injure us. 
This letter Clarendon showed to Melbourne, who had asked 
him if he knew what Palmerston’s feelings were (he himself 
knowing nothing), and he was, of course, struck with the 
bitterness and asperity of his tone. Melbourne told Clarendon 
that Palmerston was still very sore at the articles which had 
appeared in the ^ Times,’ and at the communications that 
had taken place between parties here and their French 
correspondents, and he particularly mentioned Eeeve’s with 
Tocqueville—Lord Lansdowne having probably shown Pal¬ 
merston the letter which Tocqueville wrote to Eeeve^ just 

^ [This was a very remarkable letter M. de Tocqueville wrote to me in. 
November, showing the danger of driving France to extremities, which 
might involve the overthrow of tbe Government in that country. Tocque¬ 
ville was always penetrated with the conviction that the throne of Louis 
Philippe rested on no solid foundation; and undoubtedly the Treaty of July 
1840 was a severe blow to its stability, and led to further disputes, and 
more fatal consequences. The letter in question was shown by me to Lord 
Lansdowne, and I was told it was read to the Cabinet. At any rate, it was 
xead by Lord Melbourne, who attached great importance to it.—PI. R.] 
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before the great debate in the Chamber. Clarendon said 
he could not imagine what Palmerston had to complain of in 

him, the far greater number had been in his favour 

And that Palmerston and his Tory friends with whom £ 
had communicated had been constantly surprised to fini 

qtartt!'" ''''' 

Jan^rym -The other day at Windsor, when Clarendon 
was sittmgta king with Melbourne, the latter in his lounging 
way, as If thnikmg aloud, said, ‘In all my experience f 
never remember such a state of things as the present - I 

at aU Hteii ? “ 

cm o-o on PI “possible this Government 

- b , Palmerston in communication with the Tories— 

Clarendon 

said. What! you thmk Palmerston and the Tories wfrl 

come together?’ To which Melbourne nodded assent. ‘And 

which. Clarendon persevered, ‘will come to the other: will 
Palmerston go to Ashley, or will Ashley come to Palmerston ? ’ 
To which Melbourne chuckled and grunted, laughed and 
lubbed his hands, and only said, ‘ Oh, I don’t know.’ These 
are the sentiments of the Prime Minister about his own 
Government-a strange state of things: while Palmerston 
IS in confidential communication with the Tories, or some of 
them, for the purpose of obtaining their support to his 
policy, half of his own colleagues, though committed, beino- 
adverse to It, and regarded by him as his worst adversaries! 
le and John Bussell, the two Secretaries of State—the 
latter leader of the House of Commons-pass some days 
together in the house of the former, without exchanging one 
word upon the subject of foreign policy, and Lord JoL is 
reduced to the necessity of gathering in conversation firom 
Heumaiin and Esterhazy what Palmerston’s views and 
opinions are. These two diplomats expressed the greatest 
indignation at Ponsonby’s proceedings, and Palmerston 
himself has renewed to Bourqueney the assurances of his 
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resolution to adhere to the engagements he had already 
made to Prance with regard to Egypt. Melbourne, however, 
acknowledged that he was entirely in the dark as to Pal¬ 
merston’s real views and opinions, as he believed was every 
one of his colleagues. He has no intimacy, no interchange 
of thought and complete openness with anybody, and all 
they know is (and that only as soon as he thinks fit to 
impart it) his notions with regard to each particular question 
as its exigencies become pressing. His position, however, 
is now a very remarkable one. Belonging to a Government 
almost every member of which dislikes or distrusts him, he 
has acquired, by recent events, a great reputation, and is 
looked upon generally as a bold, able, and successful states¬ 
man. In the event of a dislocation of parties, he is free to 
adopt any course, and to join with any party.' Almost all 
the domestic questions which have hitherto excited interest 
have been settled, compromised, or thrown aside, and a 
sudden interest has been awakened, and attention generally 
drawn to our foreign policy and international relations. 
All that has recently occurred—our treaties and our warlike 
operations are not looked upon as the work of the G'overn- 
ment, but as that of Palmerston alone—Palmerston, in some 
degree, as contradistinguished from the Government. All 
this confers upon him a vast importance, and enables him, 
neither unreasonably nor improbably, to aspire to head and 
dh-ect any Government that may hereafter be formed by a 
dissolution and fresh combination of parties. 

^ [I believe at this time, Lord Palmerston, irritated by the opposition 
and distrust of bis own colleagues, and encouraged by the applause of the' 
Tories, who were delighted at the rupture of the alliaiu^e with France, and 
Mger to bully that country, did contemplate a junction with l lio Tory party. 
But to tHs there was an insurmountable obstacle, the deep di.str'u.st and 
dislike of Sir Robert Peel, who thought Palmerston a (laugerous and mis¬ 
chievous Foreign Minister, and the hostility of Lord Aberdeen. In fact, 
when these statesmen came into office a few months later, they applied 
themselves mainly to obliterate the traces of Palmerston’s quarrels. No¬ 
thing would have induced Sir Robert Peel to take Palmerston into his 
Gahmet. It was otherwise, some years later, when Lord Stanley had suc¬ 
ceeded to the leadership of the Conservative Party, and at that time the 
negotiations between Mm and Lord Palmerston were renewed, though with¬ 
out any result.—E,] 
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January IS^.-Notwitlistanding tlie comparative tran- 
quillity which now prevails in France, the madness of that 
■ people having taken another turn, and venting itself upon a 

Sf parirS^^^^^^^ extravagant project of fortify- 

^ Fans Guizot is evidently aware of, and alarmed at 

tion. Of these Mold is the object or the agent or both 
Guizot sent over the other day to Reeve a paper, cleverly 
done, in which Mole’s position was discussed, and the moral- 

1 y as well as possibility of his coming into office with the 

Slid of a coalition. 

of Jllf Duchess of Cannizzaro, a woman 

of lather amusing notoriety, whom the world laughed with 
and laughed at, while she was alive, and will regret a little 
because she contributed in some degree to their entertain¬ 
ment. She was a Miss Johnstone, and got from her brother 
a laige fortune j she was very short and fat, with rather a 
handsome face, totally uneducated, but fuU of humour, viva- 
<3ity,_and natoal drollery, at the same time passionate and 
capiicious. Her all-absorbing interest and taste was music, 
to which all her faculties and time were devoted. She was 
e ernally surrounded with musical artists, was their great 
patroness, and at her house the world was regaled with the 
best music that art could supply. Soon after her brother’s 
death, she married the Count St. Antonio (who was after- 
waa-ds made Duke of Cannizzaro), a good-looking, intelligent, 
but penniless Sicilian of high birth, who was pretty success- 
ul in all ways in society here. He became disgusted with 
her, however, and went off to Italy, on a separate allowance 
which she made him. After a few years he returned to 
Dngland, and they lived together again; he not only be¬ 
came more disgusted than before, but he had in the mean¬ 
time formed a liaison at Milan with a very distinguished 
woman there, once a magnificent beauty, but now as old 
and as large as his own wife, and to her he was very anxious 
to return. This was Madame Visconti (mother of the noto¬ 
rious Princess Belgioso), who, though no longer young, had 
fine remains of good looks, and was eminently pleasing and 
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attractiYe. Accordingij, St. Antonio took occasion to elope 
(ky himself) from some party of pleasure a.t wkicli lie was 
present witli liis spouse, and when she found that he had 
gone off without notice or warning, she first fell into violent 
fits of grief, which were rather ludicrous than affecting, and 
then set off in pursuit of her faithless lord. She got tO' 
Dover, where the sight of the rolling billows terrified her so 
much, that, after three days of doubt whether she should 
cross the water or not, she resolved to return, and weep away 
her vexation iii London. Not long afterwards, however, slit) 
plucked up courage, and taking advantage of a smooth sea 
she ventured over the Sti-aits, and set off for Milan, if not 
to recover her fugitive better half, at all events to terrify 
her rival and disturb their joys. The advent of the Canniz¬ 
zaro woman was to the Visconti like the irruption of the 
Huns of old. She fled to a villa near Milan, which she 
proceeded to garrison and fortify, but finding that the other 
was not provided with any implements for a siege, and did 
not stir from Milan, she ventured to return to the city, and 
for some time these ancient heroines drove about the town 
glaring defiance and hate at each other, which was the 
whole amount of the hostilities that took place between 
them, binding her husband was irrecoverable, she at length 
got tired of the hopeless pursuit, and resolved to return 
home, and console herself with her music and whatever 
other gratifications she could command. Not long after, she 
fell in love with a fiddler at a second-rate theatre in Milan, 
and carried him off to England, which he found, if not the 
most agreeable, the most profitable business he could engage 
in. The affair was singular and curious, as showing what 
society may be induced to put up with. There was not the 
slightest attempt to conceal this connexion; on the contrary 
it was most ostentatiously exhibited to the world, but the 
world agreed to treat it as a joke, and do nothing but laugh 
at it. The only difference " the Duchesse ’ ever found was, 
that her Sunday parties were less well attended 5 but this 
was because the world (which often grows religious, but 
never grows moral) had begun to take it into its head that 
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/a«y 21 si.-I dined with- Lady HoUand yesterday 
Everything there is exactly the same as it used to be ef 
cepting only the person of Lord Holland, who seems to be 
pretty well forgotten.' The same talk went merrilTrold 
the laugh rang loudly and frequently, and, but for tL black 
and the mob-cap of the lady, one might have fancied he 
had never lived or had died half a century ago. Suel \re 
however, affections and friendships, and such is the wo5d 
Macaulay dined there, and I never was more struck than 
upon this occasion by the inexhaustible variety and extent 
of his information. He is not so agreeable as'such poweS 
and resources ought to make any man, because the've" 
out of which It IS all poured forth is so ungraceful and un 
couth; his voice unmusical and monotonous, his face not 
meie y inexpressive but positively heavy and dull, no fire in 
s eye, no intelligence playing round his mouth, nothing 
which Despeaks the genius and learning stored within and 
which burst out with such extraordinary force. It is impos 
sible to mention any book in any language with which he is 
not familiar; to touch upon any subject, whether relating 
to persons or things, on which he does not know eveiythW 
that IS to be known. And if he could tread less heaily of 
the ground, if he could touch the subjects he handles with a 
ighter hand ff he knew when to stop as well as he knows 

t - -onZ- 

W of bim is epigrammatic and 

T memory has swamped his mind;’ and though 

I do not think, as some people say, that his own opinions are 
completely suppressed by the load of his learnkg so that 
you know nothing of his mind, it appears to me true that 
there is less of origmality in him, less exhibition of his own 
^ [He liad 136611 dead three months.J 
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character, tlian there |)robably would be if lie was less 
abundantly stored with the riches of the minds of others. 
We had yesterday a i3arty well composed for talk, for there 
were listeners of intelligence and a good specimen of the 
sort of society of this house—Macaulay, Melbourne, Morpeth, 
Duncannon, Baron Eolfe, Allen and Lady Holland, and John 
Eussell came in the evening. I wish that a shortliand writer 
could have been there to take down all the conversation, or 
that I could have carried it away in iny head; because it was 
curious in itself, and curiously illustrative of the characters 
of the performers. Before dinner some mention was made 
of the portraits of the Speakers in the Speaker’s House, and 
I asked how far they went back. Macaulay said he was 
not sure, but certainly as far as Sir Thomas More. Sir 
Thomas More,’ said Lady Holland, I did not know he had 
been Speaker.’ ' Oh, yes,’ said Macaulay, 'don’t you remember 
when Cardinal Wolsey came down to the House of Commons 
and More was in the chair ? ’ and then lie told the whole of 
that well-known transaction, and all More had said. At 
dinner, amongst a variety of persons and subjects, princi¬ 
pally ecclesiastical, which were discussed-“-for Melbourne 
loves all sorts of theological talk—we got upon India and 
Indian men of eminence, proceeding from Gleig’s ' Life of 
Warren Hastings,’ which Macaulay said was the worst book 
that ever was written; and then the name of Sir Thomas 
Munro came uppermost. Lady Holland did not know why 
Sir Thomas Munro was so distinguished ; when Macaulay ex¬ 
plained all that he had ever said, done, written, or thought, 
and vindicated Ms claim to the title of a great man, till Lady 
Holland got bored with Sir Thomas, told Macaulay slie had 
had enough of him, and would have no more. This would 
have dashed and silenced an ordinary talker, hut to Macaulay 
it was no more than replacing a book on its shelf, and he 
was as ready as ever to open on any other topic. It would 
be impossible to follow and describe the various mazes of 
conversation, all of which he threaded with an ease that 
was always astonishing and instructive, and generally inte¬ 
resting and amusing. When we went npstairs we got upon 
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light was instantly extinguished by the blaze of Macaulay’s 
all-grasping and all-retaining memory, for he at once came 
in with the whole minute account of this transaction : how 
Huntington had prayed, what he had found, and where, and 
all he had said to the tailor by whom this miraculous nether 
garment was made. 

January SOi/i.— Parliament opened on Tuesday last with 
a very meagre speech, on which no amendment could be 
hnno'. The Duke spoke extremely well in the House of 
Lords, and Peel the same in the House of Commons. Both 
approved (the Duke without any qualification. Peel more 
o^uardedly) of the foreign policy of the Government, and both 
said everything that was conciliatory, fiattering, and cordial 
to Prance. John Eussell and Palmerston both spoke in the 
same tone, the latter especially, and his speech was totally 
free from anything like triumph or exultation; in short, 
nothing could be more favourable for Government than what 
passed, and nothing more creditable to the country. It was 
temperate and dignified, and exhibited a strong contrast to 
the fury and bluster of the Prench debates and the Press, 
and consequently displayed the superiority in every respect 
of our irational character over theirs. At present everything 
promises a very easy session, and the Conservatives are con¬ 
fessedly reduced to look to the chapter of accidents for some 
event which may help them to turn out the Government and 
get hold of their places.^ Lord John said something about 
Lord Holland in the House of Commons, but Melbourne 
could not be prevailed upon to say anything in the House of 
Lords. Lady Holland was satisfied with Lord John’s speech, 
but though it was a prettily turned compliment, it was of no 
oreat service in relieving him from the charges which have 
been levelled at him in some of the newspapers.® 

1 [It is curious that a session which was destined to witness the impor¬ 
tant proposals of the Whigs in the direction of free trade, and to end so 
disastrously for the Liberal party, and so well for the Conservatives, should 

have begun thus tamely.] ^ . . 

» [Lord Holland had been attached for the part he took in opposition to 
the Treaty of July in the preceding yeaij and for his earnest endeavours to 
ayext a rupture with France. The best answer to these aspersions on the 
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Felfuary Uh. —Went tlieniglit before last to Exeter Hall, 
to bear Mr. Hnllab ^ give a lecture on the teaching of vocal 
mnsic in the Poor Law schools (and elsewhere). Very inter¬ 
esting, well done, and the illustration of his plan by the 
boys of Hr. Kay’s school and other (adult) pnpils of Hnllah’s 
was excellent. The plan has been tried with great success 
ill Prance, Germany, and Switzerland, and the Education 
Committee are disposed to assist in giving it a trial here. 
These plans, which are founded in benevolence and a sincere 
desire for the diffusion of good among the people, merit 
every encouragement, and will in the end get it, for there 
is, in the midst of much indifference and prejudice, a grow¬ 
ing disposition to ameliorate the condition of the masses, 
both morally and physically. 

Yesterday all the Tories were in high glee at their success 
at the Canterbury and Walsall elections, the former not 
having been expected by either party, and nevertheless they 
had a majority of 165 votes. It is certainly curious, for the 
Government have a right to be popular, or, at least, to 
expect that no tide of unpopularity should rise against them; 
and after all their successes, and the declared inability 
of their opponents to find fault with them, it is strange that 
they should lose ground to the extent that they have. The 
Government see all the danger of their position, and how 
very probable it is that they may he reduced to the necessity 
of resignation or dissolution, and, though they have no hopes 
of bettering themselves by the latter, they have made up 
their minds to try the experiment, in order that they may 
give the Qneeii no reason to accuse them of umiecessarily 
deserting her, and not exhausting every expedient to I'etain 

* [I had myself pu.t Mr. Hallah in relation with the Q-overnment, and 
with Mr. Eden, who tried his system of mnsical instruction (haBed on Wil- 
hem’s plan) at the schools at Battersea. Indeed, I persuaded Hullah to go 
to France to study Wilhem’s system, which was in operation there. Lord 
Lansdowne saw that musical education was a neutral ground on which all 
parties (those moat divided) might agree; and he took up this idea with 
success. Sydney Smith went to this lecture, to Hiillah’s great delight, and 
it was very snccessfnl. Mr. Hullah, after a long and useful career, died in 
1884,—H.Rl 
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liad a talk with, him about the Irish questions now pending. 
The Government are much pleased with his support of 
Morpeth^s Bill. As he stands^ as it were^ midwaij between 
the two Bills, I asked him to explain to me the merits of the 
question, which he did, as it seemed to me, fairly enough. 
He approves of the machinery of Stanley’s registration, and 
of Morpeth’s definition of the franchise, not binding himself 
to amount^ but not objecting to that proposed. He showed 
me a letter he wrote to Stanley, in a very amicable strain, 
setting forth the danger which he thought would attend any 
settlement of the question which did not embrace a defini¬ 
tion of the franchise, and entreating him to reconsider the 
question, for the purpose of coming to some arrangement. 
The answer was not encouraging, for it consisted of a note 
from Lady Stanley to Lady Howick, in which she said thaf 
Stanley had got the gont in his' hand, and could not write, 
but desired her to say that he entirely disagreed with Howick. 
Howick talked sensibly enough about it, and asked me if I 
could not do anything to bring about a conipromise, his 
notion being that there should he a coimnittee above stairs 
to take evidence as to the effect of the 51 franchise, and that 
only the principle of definition should be admitted. I told 
him I had no means whatever, had no access to any of the 
leaders, that the only men to whom I could talk were 
Graham or Fitzgerald, and that if I fell in with either, 
I would see if any possibility presented itself. 

February 14]5A.—The day before yesterday I met Graham 
by accident at Boodle’s, so I took the opportunity of talking 
to him about these Bills, and T soon found tha,t there is no 
possibility of any compromise. He expressed the greatest 
alarm and disgust at Morpeth’s measure; said that he had 
never seen Stanley so determined, and that lie and Peel both 
entirely agreed with him; that lie could not understand how 
John Eussell, or indeed any member of Lord Grey’s Govern¬ 
ment, could consent to such a violation of the principle of 
the Eeform Bill, and to the formation of a new franchise, 
which, if granted, must entail similar concessions in England 
and Scotland 5 that the intention of the framers of the 
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The result of all this presents very serious matter for re¬ 
flexion, for this Irish question will probably draw a broad 
line of separation between parties, afford respective rallyino-- 
points, and secure a formidable and united opposition if the 
Tories come in; and one cannot regard without the greatest 
apprehension the prospect of a systematic determined hostility 
on the part of the Irish masses towards this country with 
the certainty almost that the ground on which the battle will 
be fought will be that of maintaining the Irish Church. This 
is in point of fact the interest which the Tory or English 
party regard. Ireland is denied her share in representation, 
hers is made an exceptional ease, because she is under 
Catholic influence, and because that Catholic influence will, 
they suspect, if ever it is strong enough, exert its strength 
in overturning the English Church. I do not think anybody 
of sense and information believes that the Irish Catholic 
clergy or laity have any disinclination to British connexion, 
except so far as they are in their own eyes degraded or 
injured by it. There exists, and there ever will exist, that 
one deep feeling, constantly kept burning in the minds of 
the laity by the undying zeal of the clergy, that Catholic 
Ireland is insulted and impoverished by the vast Protestant 
ecclesiastical establishment, that in the most important, the 
most heart-stirring of all interests, an interest at once tem¬ 
poral and spiritual, they are stripped of those equal and 
essential rights which are possessed by England and Scot¬ 
land. I have never doubted that sooner or later this contest 
would arise, and that the end of it will be, however long in 
coming, the downfall of the Church of England in Ireland, 
as fall it onght,^ 

February —The debate lasted four nigMs on Mor¬ 

peth s Bill, and Ministers got a majority of five, both sides 
bringing down the sick and the dying without remorse. A 
close division and parties nicely balanced, extinguish all feel¬ 
ings of humanity. The best speeches were Charles Buller’s, 
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the first instance, and that, thinking it imprudent, as Prime 
Minister he ought to have put his veto on it. But he is only 
Prime Minister in name, and has no authority. He is all 
in all at Buckingham Palace, but very little in Downino- 
Street. 

March 2 nd, Tuesday .—On Sunday I met Bourqueney at 
dinner. He was very gloomy, talked of the debate in the 
Chamber and the declarations in favour of keeping up the 
isolement as ‘ tres-grave,’ and then complained bitterly, but 
obscurely, of the difficulties he encountered here, and how- 
hard it was, after the unanimous expressions in both Houses 
of Parliament, that such obstacles should be cast in the way 
of a settlement, hinting at Palmerston as the cause, but 
without being explicit; indeed, it was in the carriage going 
to Lady Holland’s, and there was not time for more. To-day, 
however, I have heard more; and it seems that Palmerston 
has been at his tricks again, though I don’t yet know pre¬ 
cisely what he has done. My brother keeps writing me 
word that his tone in his communications to the French 
Government, through Lord Granville, is veiy offensive; but 
here he appeared to be really anxious to conciliate. It is, 
however, quite impossible to make out what he is at. He 
has contributed more than anybody to give this Government 
federal character; for in the Foreign Office he has resolved 
to be, and he is, wholly independent of his colleagues. He 
tells them as much or as little of his proceedings as it suits 
his purpose or his fancy to do; and they are now so well 
aware of this, and have so little confidence in him, that when 
he does tell the Cabinet anything they feel no security that 
they are acquainted with the truth oi*, at least, the whole 
truth. In the pending matter, Esterhazy and Billow have 
been vehemently urging the completion of an arrangement, 
but the Cabinet settled that no overture should be made to 
France without previously ascertaining that she would accept 
it when made. All very proper! It was settled that the 
other Powers should beg Palmerston to invite Prance in all 
their names to join in a Convention for securing the free 
navigation of the Bosphorus ; and this Convention was 
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had consented to it and wonld propose it to him; whereas^ 
in their conference on Sunday, Palmerston probably offered 
him the Convention but did not say a word about the Pro¬ 
tocol, and this both he and Billow consider a great breach of 
faith. Notwithstanding the good reason which there really 
is for not formally dissolving the alliance till all the arrange¬ 
ments concerning Egypt and Syria are completed, it is easy 
to understand that in the present temper of Prance it would 
be impossible for Guizot to enter into any relations with the 
other Powers till their separate and exclusive alliance is at 
an end. It is no wonder, therefore, that Boiirqueney looks 
upon the Protocol as an essential condition of his acceptance 
of the Convention; and if he has been first given to under¬ 
stand that the Protocol was admitted, and then told by 
Palmerston that it could not be, he might naturally be in¬ 
dignant. One never knows what else Palmerston may have 
said nor what tone he may have taken. 

While these difficulties are obstructing a pacific arrange¬ 
ment here, ihey are rendered much more serious by the 
discussions in the French Chamber on the Secret Service 
money, when the insolent and extravagant speeches in favour 
of keeping up the isolement and the state of armed obser¬ 
vation were hailed with vociferous applause; and this frantic 
violence is the Parliamentary' response to the calm and 
dignified expression of peace and goodwill to Prance which 
marked our first Parliamentary night, and in which the 
leaders of all parties joined with equal cordiality. If .this 
goes on, and if Guizot is not strong enough to give effect to 
his pacific disposition and to venture upon a reconciliation, 
all amicable feelings towards Prance will be swallowed up in 
a general sentiment of indignation at her insolence; and in¬ 
stead of wasting any more time in fruitless endeavours to 
bring her back into the councils of Europe, we shall begin 
to think of the means of securing onrselves against any 
possible effects of her ill-will and obstinate i^esentment. 
Those who have most strongly advocated the French alliance 
will be soon ready to cement that of the four gx^eat Powei'S, 
to curb the extravagant pretensions and mischievous designs 
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down tie substance of wliat Bourqueiiey said to me, wliicli 
agrees witli much of DedeFs account, but differs in some very 
important particulars. I told him that I had (as he would 
be sure) no desire to fourrer myself into his affairs, but that 
I thought a little conversation between us might be useful 
in promoting the object we had in coiiirnon—that of restoring 
amicable relations between the two countries; and having- 
seen how annoyed he was on Sunday last, and laiowing what 
had passed, I wished to know if he was not now better 
satisfied than he was then ; and that as I, and those with 
whom I communicated, only knew what passed between him 
and Palmerston, or at the conferences, from Palmerston’s 
own reports, when he told his colleagues just what he 
pleased and no more, and as I had heard from other' 
quarters an account of his interview on Sunday with Pal¬ 
merston, I wished to know what had really passed. He had, 
he said, been extremely annoyed and disappointed, after 
being told that he was to have the Protocol (by Btllow and 
Esterhazy, of course), when Palmerston told him this was 
out of the question, as Chekib refused to sign it without 
orders. He then gave me the conversation between him¬ 
self and Palmerston, 'which does not appear to have been 
acrimonious, and instead of Palmerston’s having made that 
insolent sj)eech which was put in his mouth when Bour- 
queney said, Mais nous ne sommes pas presses,’ he only 
said, ^Hi nous non plus, c’est I’Autriclie et la Prusse qui 
sent presseesso that all the offensive part was a lubricated 
addition, and I have no doubt of this by Bourqueney’s way 
of speaking of it. He said, moreover, II finit rendre justice 
a Lord Palmerston, son ton a ete excellent, et jamais il n’a 
prononce le mot de desarmementthat if he had, or had 
attempted to impose any condition, he should at once have 
rejected all overtures; but nothing of the kind had been 
attempted, and he admitted that every respect had been 
shown to Prance, and a sincere desire evinced to renew 
relations with her. He said, Enfin vous etes triomphants, 
et nous sommes humili4s,’ and you can well afford to treat 
us ^ avec des 4gards; ’ but he seemed to think that in point 
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sible, and tlie manifest interest of botli nations is opposed 
to it; but wben a country is so mob-governed as America, 
and the Executive is so destitute of power, there must be 
great danger. However, the general conviction is, that the 
present exhibition of violence is attributable to the malignity 
of the outgoing party, which is desirous of embarrassing 
their successors, and casting on them the perils of a war or 
the odium of a reconciliation with this country, and strong 
hoj^es are entertained that the new Government will be too 
wise to fall into the snare that is laid for them, and strong 
enough to check and master the bad spirit which is rife in 
the Northern States. The real difficulty arises from the 
conviction here, that in the case of M'^Leod we are in the 
right, and the equally strong conviction there, that we are 
not, and the actual doubt on which side the truth lies. 
Senior, whom I met the other day, expressed great xincer- 
taiiity, and he proposes, and has written to Government on 
the subject, that the question of International Law shall be 
submitted to the decision of a. German University—that of 
Berlin, he thinks, would be the best. This idea he subiiiitted 
to Stevenson, who approved of it, but the great difficulty 
would be to agree upon a statement of facts. Yesterday 
Lord Lyndhurst was at the Council Office, talking over the 
matter with Sir Herbert Jemier and Justice Littledale, and 
he said it was very questionable if the Americans had not 
right on their side; and that he thought, in a similar 
case here, we should be obliged to try the man, and if con¬ 
victed, nothing but a pardon could save him. These opinions 
casting such serious doubts on the question of right, are at 
least enough to restrain indignation and beget caution. 

Besides China and America, two days ago appeared the 
Sultan's firman restoring the Pasha, but on terms which he 
was certain not to accept. This document, which arrives 

tried, and fortunately acquitted; bxit Mr. A¥ebster, tlie American Secretary 
of State, subsequently admitted that individuals concerned in a public 
transaction under the orders of tbeir G-overnment could not be bold respon¬ 
sible to the ordinary tribunals of law for tbeir participation in it. See 
Halleck’s International Law, vol. i., p. 430; and Hale’s International Law, 

p. 261.] 
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as well as answered tliem, as tliey liad intended notliing 
hostile and thougM it was doing liim a service^ and afford¬ 
ing him an opportunity of explaining away the bad effect 
of the Hatti-sherif, but that he took it very ill^ and an¬ 
swered with evident enibarrassinent. From his manner, 
and the way in which Laboiichere cheered when Palmerston 
said that their intention had been to give a hand fide herediU 
to Mehemet A.li, he inferred there was some disagreement in 
the Cabinet. 

Yesterday Eeeve went off to Paris, having had a con¬ 
ference with Lord Lansdowne, who not only expresised his 
dissatisfaction with the firman, but authorised him to say 
so to M. Guizot, and to assure him that this was the sen¬ 
timent of the Government, and that it was quite inconsistent 
with any instructions to Ponsonby which he had ever seen or 
heard of. 

The Tories were extremely dissatisfied with Palmerstoffs 
answers the other night, but they have an extra-ordinary 
reluctance to provoke any discussion on foreign affairs, 
though he is so vulnerable on all points. It is, Iiowever, 
highly probable that the matter will not be suffered to rest 
here. In such a manner does one bold, unscrapuloiis, and 
able man predominate over his colleagues, one of whom is 
John Eussell, not less bold at times, and as able as himself; 
but of a quiet disposition, shrinking from contest, contro¬ 
versy, and above all, I take it, from the labyrinth of under¬ 
hand dealing which he must thread and disentangle, if he 
insists upon a regular settlement of accounts with Palmers¬ 
ton. There is mo other way of accounting for his acqui¬ 
escence in the latter’s proceedings. As for the rest, Melbourne 
is too indolent, Lansdowne too timid, and the others too 
indifferent to interfere. Clarendon has the will and the 
courage, but he can do nothing alone, and he cannot rouse 
anybody else to take part with him. If Lord Holland were 
still alive, something might now be done. 

The other night Peel, who has been a good deal nettled 
by the attacks on him in a series of letters, signed 'Oatho- 
licus,’ in the Times,’ made a very striking speech upon the 
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tte Four Powers to the Turkish Ministers of their disap¬ 
probation of the finnan, and this seems to have been done 
in a way he considers satisfactory. 

March 19^^.—The Bishop of Exeter got a heavy fall in 
the House of Lords the other night on the St. Sulpice 
question.* He brought it forward in an elaborate speech the 
week before, with his usual ability and cunning; and he 
took the Duke of Wellington in; for, after hearing the 
Bishop protest, and apparently make out, that ‘ a great blow 
had been struck at the Eeformation,’ he got up, and, in 
total ignorance of the subject, committed his potential voice 
and opinion to an agreement with the Bishop’s dictum. 
The truth, however, was that there was no ease at all; the 
Government had not only done what they were justified in 
doing, but they had acted in precise conformity with the 
conduct held by all their Tory predecessors, colonial secre¬ 
taries, and with that of the Duke of Wellington himself, 
who had forgotten all that had occurred and the part he had 
previously taken. The consequence was that the Tories re¬ 
solved to throw the Bishop over, and so they did, greatly to 
his rage and disgust and to the satisfaction of all the bigots; 
not even a solitary Bishop or high Tory had a word to say 
in his favour. He was detected in the course of the debate 
of having sent a report to the ' Times ’ of his former speech 
containing a very essential paragraph which he had omitted 
in the speech itself. He tried to back out of it, and brought 
the ‘ Times reporter as his witness ; but he stood convicted 
in general opinion. 

Eeeve is gone to Paris. He saw Guizot on his arrival, 
who announced to him what he meant to do. He waits till 
the Four Powers have settled the Eastern Question, in which 
he will not meddle in the slightest degree ; and when it is 
settled, he will be ready to join in the Convention. Bour- 
queney has signed the document d& hene esse ; this is his 
wisest and most dignified course. 

MowcA 80a.—Nothing new for the last fortnight, the 
Eastern Question apparently progressing to a settlement 
I’Thia related to the Ohtholic foundation of St. Sulpice in Canada.] 
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April bth —While the American question looks well, the 
affairs of the East are all unsettled again. The Pasha has, 
with all humility, declined the conditions of the Sultan’s 
Hatti-sherif, and the whole thing remains still to be ad¬ 
justed. Nobody, however, cares or thinks much about it at 
all, for the Eastern business is become as tedious as a twice- 
told tale. No more danger to the peace of Europe is appre¬ 
hended from it; nobody cares a straw for Saltan or Pasha, 
and still less for the repose of the countries they misgovern 
or the happiness of the people they oppi^ess. 

Sir Eobert Peel has dined at the Palace for the first time 
since the Bedchamber quarrel, and this is deemed import¬ 
ant. All domestic interest is absorbed in the blow which 
has fallen upon Lord Granville at Paris, in the shape of a 
paralytic stroke, which, from the character of the man, his 
social position, and the important and unhappy consequences 
of this affliction to a numerous class of people, excites a very 
deep and general interest. 

May 27icl —The approach of the Newmarket meetings 
usually absorbs my thoughts, oppresses me with its compli¬ 
cated interests, and destroys all my journalising energies. 
After a month’s interval, I take up my pen to note down 
the events that have occurred in it. I went to Newmarket on 
Saturday before the Ciuven Meeting, and on Sunday morning 
received a letter informing me of the sudden death of my sister- 
in4aw (Mrs. Algernon Greville), which obliged me to return 
to town. This grievous affliction, so heavy and irreparable 
to those whom it immediately concerns, matters but little 
to the mass ot society, who for the most part good-naturedly 
sympathised with the suffei'ers; but the object, so precious to 
the narrow circle of her own family, was too unimportant to 
the world at large to be entitled to anything more than a 
passing expression of regret. I went down to the funeral, 
and was unutterably disgusted with the ceremony, with the 
bustling business of the undertaker, mixing so irreverently 
with the profound grief of the brothers and other relations 
who attended, the decking us out in the paraphernalia of 
woe, and thus dragging us in mourning coaches through 
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[Chap. X., 


idea of resigning, thoagh he admitted the Tory chances had 
adTanced prodigiously, and that Peel’s language was quite 
that of determination, and of a man ready to take the 
government.’ Nobody has a guess what will happen— 
whether Government will try and go on, dissolve or re¬ 
sign; and a thousand speculations, and, of course, lies are 
afloat. ^ 

The affairs of the East are still unsettled, but there 
seems a chance of their being patched up, though not in 
a way very creditable or consistent. Metternich is now 
threatening the Porte, that unless she consents to what the 
Conference shall suggest he will quit the concern. Pal¬ 
merston, meanwhile, talks of again licking Mehemet Ali 
while Ponsonby is as furious as ever at Constantinople, and 
would blow up the coals again if he knew how. The manner 
in which things are mystified, and facts perverted from the 
truth, is curiously exemplified in the matter of the recent 
Hatti-sherif. It was affirmed, when the severity of its 
terms was objected to and Ponsonby blamed, that Ponsonby 
had had no hand in it whatever. This was true, but how? 
He insisted upon a much more severe clause being inserted, 
on the Pasha’s being made a mere stipendiary of the Porte’ 
and his revenue being levied by Turkish officers; and because 
the Turkish Minister would not go this length, Ponsonby 
flew into a rage, and refused to sanction the Hatti-sherif 
with his approval unless this clause was added, so that he 
had nothing to do with it, only because it was not so 

stringent and violent as he wished to make it. 

May 3rd.—Great agitation yesterday at the clubs, and 
excessive interest and curiosity about coming events, on 
which hang the existence of the Government. The Tories 
are talking of a vote of want of confidence, and wish to 
follow up their successes by this decisive blow. There is 
the greatest difference of opinion among the Whigs as to 
the necessity of resigning, and, above all, as to a dissolution. 
Ihe event of the day was the resignation of Gordon, Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, who could not stand the Corn alter¬ 
ation that is threatened. Nobody thinks Ministers will 
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Eiindrecl persons, and, altliongii they will doubtless all look back 
with pride to tlieir illustrious ancestry, they will have no ra-nk or 
precedency, in the strict sense of the term, except such as may be 
conferred upon them personally by the Crown. For tliese reasons, it 
appears to me that Mr. Greville’s remarks on the subject may have 
some future interest.—II. R.] 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, 4tli February, when Prince Albert’s 
Naturalisation Bill was under discussion, Lord Broughain said r— 

^That these questions of precedence were of a very didicuU; and doubtful 
nature. It was therefore a great convenience to submit tluuu t,o (luj Houses 
because it enabled Parliament to make that quite (Uirtain, wliieli, if dealt 
with under the common law of the country, might ])o o])mi to objection.’ 

The interest which has been excited by this question, juid the doubt.S' 
which prevail, even among the learned in the law, as to tlio act.iial (ixtcvnt 
of the Eoyal prerogative in the matter of granting prcMjodtviKa^., are sullicient 
to provoke an enquiry into the opinions of writers upon, constitutional law, 
an examination of the ancient practice, and of som<^ of the cas(,‘s whieh seem 
to bear immediately upon the point, in order, if possil)](‘^ (,0 ain-ive at. sonu‘- 
thing like a reasonable conclusion as to the power act.iuilly posHi'.ssed ])y tho’ 
Crown, and the manner in which, and extant to which, it .might ho just and 
expedient to exercise it upon the present occasion. 

The first question which presents itself is. What. ha,v(^ Ix'en tlu*. ancient 
prerogatives of tlie Crown in granting digniii(\s or pva-emiiKMuh's of any 
description; and, secondly, In what respect, if at all, tliesci pr( 5 roga,tiv('s Iuiv (3 
been limited or restrained by any Parliamentary enactment;. Jiy tlu^ laws of 
England, the Sovereign is considered the fountain of lionour and of j)iivilego, 
and the constitution has entrusted to him the s(,)lo power of contb.rring 
dignities and honours, in confidence that he will btssiow them on none but 
such as deserve tliem.^- 

The King may create new titles, and has the prerogtitive of conferring 
privileges upon private persons,^ such as g?'anting place or precedence to any 
of his subjects. He may make an H/’cA-dnke, who would not, liowever, take 
place of any duke his ancient.^ 

The King could create a peer, and give him precedence over all other 
peers of the same rank,'^ a prerogative which was not nnfrequently exercised 
in ancient times. Henry VI. created Henry Beauchamp .lilarl of Warwick 
and PxaBcomes totius Anglias, and afterwai’ds Duke of Wai'wick, with a 
right to sit in Parliament after the Duke of Norfolk, but tbe Duke of 
Buckingham; the same King created Edmund of Hadham Earl of Richmond, 
and gave him precedence over all other earls, and Jasper of Hatfield Earl 


1 Blackstoue, vol. i p. 271. 
5 4th Inst 86S. 


^ Ibid. i. 272,. 4th Inst. 361. 
^ Ibid. 
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^ 4tli Inst ;36L 


= Selden, Titles of Honour, p. H7. 
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Then come nine sections settling- the places in wliieli the Iloyal Family y, 
great officers of state, and others, are to sit in the Parliament Ohamlier, and 
the tenth section enacts that, 'as well in all Parliaments as in the Star 
Ohamher, and in all other assemblies and conferences ofcoancif the Oliancellor, 
Lord President, Privy Seal (that is the Chancellor, Pr(,\sident, and Privy 
Seal, above all dukes, not being the king’s sons, &c., and (h(‘ Grt‘a.t Cbamhm-- 
lain, Marshal, Lord Steward, Cdiamberlain, and Chi('r Siuand a,iy, being a 
Baron above all others of the same degree), shall sit a.n<l b(‘ pbu-.iul in siuh 
order and fashion as is above rehearsed, and not in otlnn- placid by authority 
of tins present Act.’ 

There exists what may be deemed very fair evidence to show that in 
those days the Loyal prerogative as to precedmiee wa,H lUiVin- siip])oso,d to Ix^ 
abridged by this Act, but on the contrary tliat it still (‘onliniKMl to lloni-isli 
in iindiminished force. Only two months afterwards Henry was divore.ed, 
from Anne of Gloves, when, as is well known, he bribed her into comjdiance 
with his wishes by a liberal grant of money and of honours. I>y his letters 
patent he declared her his adopted sister, and gave her precedence bo{br(', all 
the ladies in England, next his queen and daughtm-s, and tlier<d(>r<‘. bidVn-i^ 
his nieces ^ and their children, who were directly in ilu‘. Ksiiecc^ssion t,() the 
crown.'^ On tliB 8rd November, lo47, Edward Yl. granttnl t,o liis uiudiy 
the Duke of Somerset, immediately after his victory in Scotland, h'ltors 
patent of precedence, in the following terms 

' As our most dear uncle Edward, Duke of Somerstd,, l)y tlu^ Jidvice of 
the Lords, we have named ... to be governor ol* our person and protector 
of our realm . . . during our minority, hath no such phicu^ jvppropriated and 
appointed to him in our High Court of Parliamimt, as is (H>uv(vni(uit and 
necessary, as well as in proximity of blood unto us, btsiiig our unc.lo . . . as 
well as for the better maintaining and conducting of our allairs. We liave, 
therefore, as well by the consent of our said uncle, as hy the advice of t)ther 
the Lords and the rest of the Privy Council, willed, ordained, and ap-jiointed, 
that our said uncle shall sit alone, and be placed at alli imes . . . m our 
said Court of Parliament, upon the bench or atoh‘. standing our seat 
royal, in our Parliament Chamber. . . . And fcthm*, ihat. he do mijoy all 
such other privileges, pre-eminences, &c. &c. The statute ctmverning the 
plming of the. Lords in the JParlkment Chamber and other assemblies of 
council, made in the tJmty-first year of our most dear father, of famous 
memory, King Henry VIIX.; notwithstanding! 

This instrument must, under the circumstances, Ix^ taken as tlui act of 
Somerset himself; and it is inconceivable tliat lu‘, should havi^ liad the 
audacity to attempt in his OAvn behalf, thnt lor \vhich the plenitude of 
Henry VIII.’s power had been deemed insivfficimit, oi* t,o have xxu-potrated in 
the name of a minor king, a direct and useless violation of u reiiont statute 
—more especially when the same object might have been as (lasily accom¬ 
plished hy the authority of Parliament, where the Protector’s popularity 

1 The Duchess of Suffolk, and the Countess of Cumberland, daiightiir of Charles 
Brandon and Mary, Queen Dowager of France, 

Burnet, Hist. Eef. vok i. p. 565. 

2 Eymer 15,-—Collins’ Peerage. 
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the seventeenth century, there can be no doubt that the lawyers of the 
nineteenth would hold, according to Lord Cohe’a latter dictum, that the 
prerogative of the Crown is limited and restrained by the 81st Henry VIII 
and it is only worth while to ascertain what it previously was, in so far as 
such an enquiry can assist in the solution of the present qiK-stioii; for the 
same lawyers would probably be unanimous in declaring lhat, (ixcopt so 
far as it was expressly limited and restrained by that statute, tlie prorem- 
tive still remains undiminished and in all its pristine vigour —thal. (Jueen 
Victoria possesses all the power which Henry VIII. enjoyed, saving that of 
which he was specifically divested by tins Act. 

The Act ‘ for placing the Lords ’ restrains the (j|.ueeii from granting any 
precedence in Parliament or in the C'mnail, ovor any of (he lloyaf anil 
official personages and others, who have plac(^s a.ssigiHid to llnnn 'tluu'uin. 
She may make any man a Privy Councillor, but .she catniol. aulhoviHo liiiu to 
sit in a higher place than that to which he is by law <‘iititled, or ahovi^ tbnso 
whose places are marked out by the statute. li' Prince AIIhuI., for example, 
was to he made a Privy Councillor, not heing a i)cer, he would, of (ihJluia 
right, be entitled to no place but thatof a junior Privy Council lor,’or to such 
as a Knight of the Garter might claim; and all the persoiiH .specified in tho 
Act would have an absolute right to take pre<u\donc(! of him in Couiwil. 
And it is worth while to consider in what a curious predicament he mieht 
have been placed, if the Bill for his naturalisalion had pa,sHed with those 
amendments as to his precedence which are said to have Ix'on conlwniplated 
by the Opposition Lords that is, .supposing always (ho rub' of precedence 
established by law to be carried inflexibly iiKo oplirai.it)n. 

If the status of Prince Albert bad been fixi^d immediately after all the 
members of the Royal Family, and immediahdy b(vror(i tlio Anthbisliop of 
Canterbury, and if Her Majesty should be hereafter pleased (.0 imike both 
Prince George of Cambridge and Prince Albert iiicmb(U'.s of her Most 
Ilonoiu'able Privy Council, in what order of procedeiico would these prince.s 
be obliged to take their respective .seats at tlu', board ? In order clearly to 
comprehend this point, it is necessary to explain the ancienl, usage as to 
Royal precedence, and the manner in which it has been allocl.ud by the 81st 
Henry VIII. The Royal Family are to be considered in two lights, accord¬ 
ing to the different senses in which the term Zoyal Fnmilsi ia uraul—the 
larger sense includes all who may inherit the Crown’; the (confined 

sense, those within a certain degree of propinquhy to the reigning Prince, 
and to whom the law pays an extraordinary riispuct; but, after that degree 
is past, they fall into the rank of ordinary subjects. The youugov sous of 
the king, and other branches of the Royal Family, not in the imiuediato line 
of succession, were only so far regarded by the ancient law as Co give them 
a certain degree of precedence over peers and other officcuvs, ecchwaatical 
and temporal. This was done by the Slst of Henry VIIL, which assigns 
places in the Parliament Chamber and Council to the Idng’s .som, brothers 
undes, and nephews, &c.—‘ therefore, after these degrees are past’ peers, or 
others of the blood royal, are entitled to no place or precedence, except what 
belongs to them by their personal rank or dignity, which made Sir Kdwai-d 
Walker complain that, by the creation of Prince Rupert to be Duke of 
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prevail against the force of a statute, this renders it still more clear, that 
nothing was intended hy the 31st Henry VIII. bnt ^ t.he placing the Lords ’ 
in Parliament,^' and that the question of general precedence ( wi(,h all the 
prerogatives of the Crown thereiinto appertaining) was left iintouched by 
it,^ Ill point of fact, the royal prerogative always ha.s b('eii, a,nd still 
continually is exercised, in violation of tln.^ order of tlu^ (‘.stahlisluid tnbh^ • 
for when the King, hy liisKoyal warrant;, gives to one of his sithjiud.s, havino- 
neither rank nor dignity, the place and precedence of dulvifs or a,n tuults 
son, the individual thus elevated supersedes all thesis (bidow that rank) 
whose place and precedence is determined cither by Inw or ciistoin. 

The result, then, appears to he that, in tlio olden time, the Iving had 
unlimited power in matters of honour and I'maiednnc.e, and could (‘.onfcu* 
whatever dignity or pre-eminence he thought fit, upon any of his suliiccts. 
That this power has been expressly restrained, ([iiojul the, Piirliament 
Chamber and the Council, but exists imfetterod in all otluu- respect^s. 

In Parliament (should Prince Albert be creatod a. peer), lui would only 
be entitled to a seat at the bottom of the degiH'c to which he might beloir^ 
and he would be expressly prohibited from sitting luaircr to Qu) ihroiie. In 
the Privy Council likewise (if made a Privy (huncillor) ho would he 
entitled to no especial place, but everywhere else, at cm-cmonials of every 
description, at royal marriages, christenings or funerals, at baiujiuts, proces¬ 
sions, and courtly receptions, at installations and iinn^siitinvs, at a,11 religious, 
civil, or military celebrations, upon all occasions, fornnil or social, ])ublic or 
private, the Queen may grant to her husband an indispnlaJ)li‘, prc('cd(Mic<', and 
pre-eminence over every other subject in tln^ realm,. It will probably 
he less difficult to obtain a concurrence of opinion as tio tJui t^xtimt of tlu> 
Queen’s constitutional right in granting prcciMlenct^ than as to the marnun,- 
in which it would be morally fit, and just to others, tliat this right; should 
be exercised. 

The bill, as originally introduced in the House of Ijords, was i,m<l()ul)t{Hlly 
liable to serious objections; but it is difficult to dis(H)vm' any valid mason 
why the Prince, Consort to the Queen, should not be inv(^sl( 5 (l for liis own 
life with the highest personal dignity which, it is in the power of tlie Crown 
to confer. 

It has been said, that to place Prince Albert l)eir)ro the prinens of the 
blood royal would be an invasion of the hirfJi ryjht of (hese illusLrious 
persons. This seems to be the result of a confused notion, tlial/ a })rivil(ige 
of precedence is identical with a beneficial intemst—it; may hv. a man’s birth 
right to succeed in some contingency to tlui tliroue, or (o a tide or to 

^ Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VIIL, says, in alluvsion to tin's sbitute, ‘ it; was 
declared also how the Lords in Parliament should be placed,’ p. 218. 

2 Lord Coke clearly distinguishes between precedence in, X^irliamerit and Council 
and general precedence Thus far for avoiding coutention about precedency in Parlia¬ 
ment, Star Chamber, and all other assemblies, Council, Slc. Now, they that desire to 
know the places and precedency of the nobility and subjects of the reaim, as well imiii 
as women, and of their children (which we have added ‘the rather, for i;hat the conten¬ 
tion about p,recedeney between persons of that sex is even liery, furious, and Homotinies 
fatal), we will refer you to a record of great authority in the r<iign of llcnrY YH., 
entitled^’ .-—4th Inst. B63. ^ 
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interloper between him and his chance ™just, to thrust any 

snecession. But the same Act ofsul 

confers on the Royal Dukes and GrL Ofste J nf°lf 

of precedence which they possess, and while^thev cl^^l ® 

was giTen to them, the Drown is as surel^! 7^/f “°i’® tian 

It hy that Act. No individual can insist i™ ^^^at was left to 

be preceded, under any circumstances h7anv“tr 

a status defined by this Act and ^ “'^^’"'iual not havino- 

hereditary Earl Marshal of 4llld oc™' “rf- the 

ladder of precedence, Tby tlie selisamA ffT ^'‘^spective steps in the 

violation of birthright in placLrantT -fl “o greater 

_DukeofSusse.T,thantheri woiddiu 'Without a status befwe the 

if there be any injustice at all the ™ before the Duke of Norfolk • 

but m its local or personal apidication. ™ principle,’ 

mined with referentrto1ts°owfsS?S: I'''°P'^i®ty, to be deter- 

analogiea which can be brought to beer ^■“<1 according to the 

exactly in point to refer t £ Zl l Tl «°t only no case 

taken as a precedent. 'When Queen An ^ ®“®o^®r^tly analogous to be 

George of Denmark was thTStyX“tEnrd ';n*n^ 

bad desired it, inasmuch as therl w^ nZdW ^ tbe Queef 

condition of a Queen Consort r* .4 . , precede. The 

Prince Consort; but upon the brnBr^' diflferent from that of a 

uo reason why the hustend of the O “‘oral fitness, there seems 

.1 Li. SIT”; >» ™«, L7 

tL. wit. Of tL. tts i, jbaoi;... tS.. TSiT ?"■“ 
rogatives over other women For tlTmL! t ““^age of divers pre- 
invests her are aUotted to hm- not uul ^bich the law 

tbe ldng; she is considered as Tl 

rights, 'in order that the Idno- whose co^u? ? capacities and 

public, should not be troubled and disn • f*be 
domestic affairs.’ And the W M of bis wife’s 

it high treason to compass or m^^nSe ^ -“^®® 

a widow ceases to surround her with tpl 7 ^ben she becomes 

bis dignity and his effort, ^ifthe Z ^®“®’ 

pre-eminences of his family are conferred n privileges and 

proportions as may be most conducive thereto “ 

totbeZ^rdttroCut? 

to the wife, no^. does it sr^rn^on^l^“ 
required to yield the outward forms of bl^ ° 
is elevated to a station sTfL aCe 2 “ 

' love, honour, serve, and obey ’ and wb/i • ’ ®be is heraelf bound to 

wui. .HI, ..LoriSri s Si “ “* 

«. w«T »«™ a. aip.a, p. 
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content that lie should precede his other ohildrou, ivoiild on no ancuuut 
allow him to be superior in rank to a I'riiico of I'l'nlos. 'I’lnt dillicnli.y in 
these cases is to establish a principle ; but. (hat, dillicnill.^y is iviKh-nul ni'iich 
greater if, when the principle is once adiuilled, it is not'Inkeii willi all its 
legitimate and necessary consequences. If (he Prince is entitled to claim 
precedency over any of the hlood-royal of .Miighuid, above all ol.lnn-s, ho may 
claim it upon every moral gi'ound over his own children, nor is I Inn’c any 
civil or political consideration in reference to I lie lieii' apparenl., iviiuivine- 
that an exception should be made in his belialf. d’lnu'e semu lo e.vist 
confused notions of something very e.Klraordinary and la'a.nsoiMHlant in the 
status of a Prince of Wales, but the ditlerence between him and ids yonim-er 
brother is not very great; and the only poaitiw privilcgi* willi wddcdi Um 
law certainly and e.xcliisively invests the heir apparent, is lliat of inalciiw it 
high treason to attempt his life.* “ 

The heir apparent is Prince of Walc.s, and Tiiilvo of Oornwaill, bnii lie is 
not necessarily either the one or the other, and e.xcept on a certain condilion 
he cannot be the latter." For as the icing (red/.m ids elde.r son, or lielr 
apparent, Prince of Wales, he has tlio powei' ol' witlilHilding sucli creation 
and though the eldest son of the king is Didee of (ioiMiwall by inlioritauco’ 
the dukedom is limited to the first begoUmi .son ol' i.lm kinc'd' ’ 

The Prince of Wales has no right'or iirivilego lieyond Iho.so of any other 
subject; he owes the same faith and allegiance to (lie sovereign ; mid .since 
1789 none have ever ventured to assert that lui could claim’ the ree-nney 
rather than any other subject. Ilis politica,! coii(li|,ioii, (lierelbro, i.s little if 
at all different from that of the rest of tlio I loyal idiiiiily. Ui.s pensonal 
propinquity to the sovereign must be Io.s.s tliaii tliat of Id'.s fallier and tlio 
question IS, whether there is anything so peculiar in lii.sK(a.tu.sa.s to .s’nnor.scdc 
those natural relations of father and son, wliicli, aircording lo all human 
ciistom, as well as divine injiuiction, involve I, lie duty of lioiiour IVoni tlio 
latter to the iomer. 

The son’s enfranchisement from parental rule when 1,„ arrivc.s at voars 

does not exempt him from tho honour ho i.s liomid liy (ho law 
of God and nature to pay to his parents. ' The son i.s imdor a' poiqHitual 
obligation to honour lus father by all outward cxprc.sshms, and froiii I, his 
obbgation no state can absolve him. ‘Tlio iionoiir <lnc to p.arcnt,s ’ (.says 
Locke) a monarch on his throne owes bis nioilior, and yet (hi.s lo.Hsim.s niit 
his authority, nor sulyeets him to her government.’Tlic niotiarchical 
theory ascribes to the Ling of England two bodies or capacities, a natural 
body, and a politic or mystical body, and ‘from tlii.s mystical union ol' (he 

IT is!” execution of tlioir 

■' - ">■ 

.. . 

4 Locke, vol. iv. p. 347. 

^ Ibid, vol, iv. p. 376. 
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anltltdlHblf informatioa is led 

quences founded on expediency.’ i These'’ uvsi practical conse- 

complete subordination of the natural to the consequences axe the 

and that moral revolution which suueraedM ^orereign, 

father by the superior duty of t£ sXct t t to 

transcendental seems sufficient to caned the fort' 

and while father and son are both in the conSt obligation, 

parental relations need not be outwardly re^ 

letters pLnTofptcttoe “di^tety netut £1“' 

legal exoeiition; there custom has in a o-venf ^ ^ notwithstanding the 
oceasions are very rare when any of the EoyarDuke! The 

all other,s, the Prince would sit unoTflt £ , f ^ ’ipo° 

precedence would he conceded to hL as a m'Sei of 
Board IS no longer what it was in the dav, ofS ^ 
tbe lung sat there regulai-ly in person 

Councillors were in constant attendance . of the Privy 

Court, and accompanied hT^wW^tTe i in t£ 

of the most important business of the (*i>o“g:l» ^r fium aU) 

order of sitting, when the members had^ to dT and the 

beginning with the lowest, was nofunimne £ seriatim, 

formal assemblies, for the expedition of cerL“ m-der“'r T® 

sovereign in person. must emanate 

ber right hmi^the LoT'SesMenralwa™*’ 

although the Lord President and hfr?' ^®f*- 

either side of the Queen, aU the other present) sit on 

It would not probably he deemed adyhlfr? indiscriminately placed, 
seventeenth century L- a precedent ° ®'^‘^ 

George of Penmark sat in Znor^iZH Tb ^'“®® 

fore, as a Privy Councillor but any oaths; not, there- 

- =' —K. w», 

there is no record of his havino' ever taken +I regular, though 

of King William, when aU the ItVr P - ‘li® accession 

ezpply stated that Prince George was £otf^ -^ere sworn, it is 

manifested in the disc^rira'of ari r^Lor* station have been 

proceedings in both Houses of Parli'ci ^ T -n certainly between the 

any mortification which either the Prince of 

» 1 »..«01, ^« ZZ'^ZlZSt 

^ AUeii on tlie Eojal Prero^^^^ 

^ H. Nicholas’ Preface to Council Bemster Yol i n m 

right haul tat not sXm.‘* by James il. in person, and placed on his 
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tlie really objectionable nature of the propositions wliich were made, as to 
opposition wliich they encountered. 

Nothing herein is more to be deplored than that any mistaken zqbI 
should misrepresent the conduct, or any hasty impression misconstrai', the 
motives, of the Duke of Wellington. His whole lifii has bt.um a continual 
manifestation of loyalty and of superiority to petty ])urp<)st‘s, and unworthy 
inducements; but his notions of loyalty are of a natiiro wliich lueri^ courtii'rs 
are unable to comprehend, because he always considers the lumonr and the 
interests of the Crown, in preference to tlie personal inclination of tlu^ 
sovereign. 

Of all men who ever lived he has sought the least the popularity he lias 
so largely acquired—the tide of which, sometimes diverted by transient 
causes, has always returned with accumulated forcui. Wit;ii him i{. is no 
^ echo of folly, and shadow of renown,’ but a deep, allectiiig, almost sublime 
national feeling, which exults in him as the living repivs(Mit,ati\a^ of national 
glory. If there he an exception in any place to this univt'rsnl sentiment, 
let us hope that the impression will not endure, that,thtH‘I,oud of momentary 
error will he dispersed, and that justice, ample and not tardy, will be 
rendered to 

‘ Tlie nolilest man 

That ever lived in the tide of lime,.’ 
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